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THE INSECURITY OF OUR HOME 
DEFENCE TO-DAY 


As the country generally seems to be not in the least alive to the 
present unsatisfactory state of the Defence of our Home, I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity afforded me of putting forward in this 
Review one aspect of the condition of that Defence as it appears to 
me to-day. That aspect is its precariousness. And in so doing 
I may at once warn sailors and soldiers that it is not they that I 
hope may give a few minutes to the perusal of what I am writing, 
for they know already quite as much, and perhaps more about the 
subject than I myself do. It is the civilian educated English- 
man—aye, and what I may call the civilian educated English- 
woman—that I hope will give me a hearing. And I purposely 
include the latter, for all history tells us of the vast influence which 
womankind can exert even on great matters of state; of the power 
womankind can bring to bear when the defence of hearths and 
homes comes before them, no longer as a theory, but as an actuality. 
The other day, in a somewhat southern county, a highly educated 
lady, the wife of a landowner, whilst speaking of Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme, put to me the question ‘ And what if our County Association 
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does not really interest itself in the matter?’ The reply seemed 
to me obvious, and I gave it at once: ‘ That is your look-out ; you will 
suffer hereafter.’ And possibly, afterwards, her husband may have 
discounted my views, though in this particular case I doubt that he 
did so, by pointing out to her that those views came from a soldier, or, 
rather, an ex-soldier, and that all men of that kind are alarmists. 
Both Viscount Wolseley, when giving evidence about the Channel 
Tunnel, and Earl Roberts, only very recently in the House of Lords, 
emphatically admitted that, with the country generally, the opinion of a 
soldier on military matters goes for little, simply from the fact that he 
is a soldier. It is not so with other professions. If a man, credited 
with knowledge of what he is talking about, calls public attention 
to the dangers to health and life arising from some insanitary or other 
conditions, or even from the hitherto unsuspected presence of a new 
microbe in an article of food, his warnings are accepted as having some 
foundation, at all events. And why? Because it is to self-interest 
of a personal and individual character that the warnings appeal, and 
it is the instinct of personal and individual self-preservation that 
insures their not being treated with utter indifference. 

But, as has been pointed out over and over again, this personal 
self-interest is, in the earlier stages of civilisation, subordinate to, and 
merged in national self-interest, whilst in later stages, although the 
calls of national self-interest are still recognised as the first demands 
on national life, the recognition becomes somewhat nominal; the 
demands are apt to be ignored, and personal self-interest becomes. the 
real and predominant factor in national life. I have admitted the fact 
of the recognition of the calls; it was shown in this neighbourhood and 
elsewhere by outdoor fétes and rejoicings on what is called ‘ Empire 
Day’; butin what way? By treating some hundreds of children to 
tea, gingerbeer, buns, and cakes. What practical effort was being 
made or shown by the manhood of the district to rise to Imperial calls, 
or what self-sacrifices it would make to meet those calls, would be 
difficult to discover. National self-preservation no longer really comes 
home to the individuals of this nation as a personal matter for each ; 
but it needs to be brought home, and I am trying here to bring it home. 

And now, putting on one side the larger questions of defence of the 
Imperial kind, about which there is doubtless much legitimate difference 
of opinion, I will turn to that of Home Defence. At present there are, 
and for some years there will be, only two nations that could venture 
on the attempt of an attack on our Home; they are France and 
Germany. And the reasons are, firstly, that they, and they alone, are 
sufficiently near at hand ; secondly, that they, and they alone, have 
always ready, at the briefest notice, the mass of troops sufficient for 
the land operations involved in the attempt. At present we are 
quite safe from the catastrophe ; but how long that security may last, 
whether for years, or for months, or even only for weeks, no one can 
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possibly foresee; it may be for any one of the periods. And the’ 
reason for the uncertainty lies in the distressing but undeniable fact 
that the continuance of the delay in putting an end to the period of 
security will not be determined by ourselves, but depends on events 
which are either beyond our own control, or are under the control of 
others. So long as the political barometer keeps steady at ‘Set Fair’ ; 
so long as India and the Mediterranean route to India make no fresh 
demands on our land forces; so long as the Admiralissimo of our 
fleets has one and only one available employment for those fleets, 
namely, practising the protection of our shores against a non-existent 
hostile foe, so long may Britishers buy and sell, marry and be given 
in marriage, and carry on their ordinary normal occupations with 
confidence. But in these days of nations topographically far apart, 
yet, owing to the practical annihilation of space, actually jostling 
against each other in their rivalries, the political barometer is liable 
to great and sudden fluctuations, and may at any moment fall to 
‘Stormy.’ The East may make large demands on our small force 
of well-trained troops at home; the Admiralissimo may have to show 
the mobility of his fleets far away from our shores against living, bitter 
and determined enemies, and then, it may be in a month’s time, how 
about the defence of the heart and vitals of the Empire against 
France or Germany, or perhaps both? For to either of them the 
temptation to aggression may beinsurmountable. What is hopelessly 
impracticable to-day may have become hopefully practicable 
to-morrow. Which of these two countries is destined to be the first 
to terminate its present friendship with us, and to adopt in place of 
it a hostile attitude, would be impossible, in the whirligig of inter- 
national politics, for any one to predict. But even the best and most 
intimate personal friends sometimes quarrel unexpectedly, and so do 
nations. And the unexpected may come at any moment. The issue 
then depends mainly on which of the friends quarrelling has been 
best prepared for the disagreeable eventuality. 

How France stands in her preparation for possible quarrels with 
other nations I do not know ; but I do know something of how these 
matters stand in Germany, and therefore, and for this reason alone, 
I propose to restrict my remarks to that country. Germany is, in this 
respect, certainly formidable, owing to her always steadily keeping 
in view the possibility of any ‘ hopefully practicable ’ arising within 
her sphere of action, and to her quietly preparing accordingly for its 
advent. From the earliest days of the gradual recovery of Prussia 
from the crushing blows delivered on her by the Great Napoleon, 
up to to-day, her military policy has been one and the same, namely, 
look well forward ; prepare thoroughly, the more quietly the better, 
for what lies in the future; do not rest on laurels gained, nor be 
satisfied with only the deeds of the past. On Germans, it is the 


present and the future that have the pressing calls. And Germany 
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knows right well that preparation for war is not only one of the prin- 
cipal factors of success in war, but is an equally powerful factor in main- 
taining peace, should peace be considered at any time preferable 
to war. So she is always preparing for war, constantly, steadily, 
without break or pause, and her preparation is thorough. Those 
who have seen anything of the German Army in peace time cannot 
fail to have been struck with the constancy and the thoroughness 
of the preparation. But the preparation is not always for purposes of 
offence ; and the thoroughness has to be paid for with a great expen- 
‘diture of personal time, labour, and self-sacrifice. I have seen, in my 
many visits to Metz and Alsace-Lorraine in past years, many instances 
of this thorough preparation ; and I was much impressed on one occasion 
with the reply given to me by my old friend the late Lieut.-General 
von Wright, himself an Englishman by birth, when I expressed my great 
admiration for the system; his reply was to the following effect: 
‘Yes, you English officers quite rightly admire our incessant prepara- 
tion ; thorough it is, and it is universal in the army ; but on us Germans 
it imposes burdens heavy to bear; and what makes us individually 
willing and ready to bear them is the instinct of self-preservation.’ 
And this self-preservation was identical with national self-preserva- 
tion. ’ 

To one branch of this preparation, not however involving any self- 
sacrifice, I have lately called attention elsewhere, and I refer to it 
again here. It is the acquiring and amassing details of the local 
topography of any possible future theatre of war. The knowledge 
possessed of these details by the Germans with regard to the United 
Kingdom is remarkable. One of my friends, touring in the Black 
Forest, was surprised to come across Germans who seemed to be 
well acquainted with a district at home which he knew ; and he told 
me of the surprise of a priest of the Catholic Church in Ireland, at 
finding in Germany people who knew the large town which was his 
cure of souls, quite as well as he himself did. The priest assigned to 
itinerant German bands the credit for obtaining the information. 

But they go, these Germans, in my opinion very wisely, and 
quite legitimately, much further than this. Somebody, apparently 
in a state of alarm, as if he had discovered something new, questioned 
Mr. Haldane some days ago in the House of Commons as to foreigners 
having been discovered engaged in reconnoitring in this country. 
Probably the foreigners were doing so, as other foreigners had done 
before them. Only a year ago an officer entering a railway carriage 
found it occupied by British brother officers returning home from a 
staff or regimental ride. They had only one topic of conversation, 
the extraordinary fact that, whilst engaged in the work, they had 
tumbled clean and plump into a party of German officers engaged 

in identically the same occupation. The scene of the ride seemed to 
possess equal attractions for the military officers of both countries, 
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Comment is needless, for the inference is obvious, even to what is~- 
called the ‘ meanest capacity.’ And the Germans know well the value 
even for pacific purposes of the acknowledged possession of the powers 
for offence. It is well, however, to be wise in time. What can’t be 
cured must be endured. Spies and spying and scares do not enter 
into the matter at all; but surely if a present friend is found or known 
to be preparing to become a possible foe, it is only common sense to 
regard the friendship, however much valued, as liable to conversion 
into hostility, and to prepare, part passu, to meet it. To ignore the 
possibility of the conversion would be suicidal. 

And it seems to me that just now, with liability to complete change 
at any moment in the present international situation, such as I have 
already depicted it, we should, if that change comes, be found either 
absolutely defenceless at home, or, to obtain security at home, we 
should have to rely solely and entirely on the Admiralissimo, and have to 
ask him to sacrifice his mobility, and pay no attention to Imperial calls, 
but to stay at home and take care of us, for we have not a sufficient 
number of efficient trained men and of the best modern military material 
for us landsmen to be able to take care of ourselves. Not to respond 
to the Imperial calls may mean the dissolution of the Empire ; yet to 
comply with them may mean paralysation of its heart. But can we 
trust solely and entirely to the power of the Admiralissimo unaided to 
insure us protection, not only sufficient but permanent? Not even the 
Admiralissimo—in fact no Admiralissimo—can foretell with certainty 
the issue of a naval battle between the vessels, large and small of to-day. 
No one can predict the national defensive value of any fleet after one 
great battle, even if it emerges from it the victor. And, if I mistake 
not, this state of things would inevitably have been accentuated by the 
adoption of Mr. Haldane’s original scheme, founded on the quaint, truly 
original and almost comical idea that our army for Home Defence should 
commence its preparation at the outbreak of a great war, but would 
not be efficient until six months had elapsed after that outbreak. 
Whether that scheme still holds good, or has been consigned to its 
appropriate place, the waste-paper basket, no one seems to know. 
Whether the combatants in the great war would politely and idiotically 
leave us six months for the preparation of a force, which would have 
to be taken into account by them, after their exhaustion in a six 
months’ campaign ; or whether they would be rude and ill-mannered 
enough to disturb it during incubation, does not seem to have been 
considered. 

However, we must take things as they stand to-day, our defence- 
lessness, save what defence the Admiralissimo may be able to afford us. 
This is the point I desire so much to impress on those civilians, 
women as well as men, who may read these words; the precariousness 
of our defence of our home. And then, if they do but realise this, 
let them look, be they Unionists, Liberals, Radicals, members of the 
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Labour Party, Socialists, or anything else, at the strange conduct of 
the rulers who are now in power, and with whom rests the adoption 
or maintenance of measures for their security. 

The Secretary of State for War has now devised a scheme for 
meeting all our military needs, and that scheme has been adopted. 
I am not going to discuss the scheme itself ; possibly it has within it 
great potentialities, but they are potentialities only. The scheme 
has, however, unfortunately, one vital weakness, namely, the time 
required for full fruition, the time that must elapse before it can pro- 
duce power sufficient and sufficiently trustworthy for the Land 
Defence of our Home. Until that fruition comes, we are defenceless, 
save by reducing our Naval Forces to a condition of immobility, in 
which they must remain, however pressing, urgent and important 
may be the calls on them from elsewhere. To introduce his scheme 
Mr. Haldane has already got rid of a certain amount of fairly reliable 
defensive power of the same kind as that he purposes to eventually 
substitute for it ; and in so doing he has thrown away birds-in-hand 
for others which are still in the bush, and which, for aught he knows, 
may elect to stay there. He has gone even further ; we had at home 
a certain amount of really reliable defensive power, in regular 
artillery and regular infantry, but he has reduced greatly the 
amount of both and, if report speaks true, more may be thrown 
away at the first opportunity. Surely, if Mr. Haldane had a private 
house resting on foundations fairly sound, but which he considered 
unsuitable, he would not remove the old foundations until those to 
replace them were ready for use. Yet for home defence he has gone, 
and is going, on diametrically opposite principles. He and his 
colleagues know perfectly well that whether there would be time 
for the replacement of the house foundations depended entirely on 
meteorological conditions. Jf storms and gales did not set in, the 
work might be completed in time, and the house be even more 
stable than before, but it is on this ¢f that everything, everything, 
depends. Similarly the satisfactory building up of Mr. Haldane’s 
new Defensive Force depends entirely on an 7/, and an #/ only. In 
the case of the house, it would be a risk of merely a private 
character. In the case of Home Defence a similar line of conduct 
seems to be nothing more or less than a national political gamble, 
more shameless, more unprincipled, and more iniquitous than are any 
of those that are perpetrated inside and outside the Stock Exchanges 
and Bourses of Europe. It may purchase votes, and may hold together 
a heterogeneous majority in the House; as regards national interests 
it is little less than a betrayal for a time-serving purpose. 

In a leading article in a high-class London paper, I find myself 
charged with having in a letter to the Times dealt with war as ‘ immi- 
nent.’ But I do not hold this view in any way. My point is the 
hopeless uncertainty as to whether war or an outbreak somewhere or 
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other, and involving this country, is or is not ‘imminent.’ It is the . 
existence of this uncertainty that causes our present insecurity, an 
insecurity acknowledged by the vast majority of all who have studied 
the subject to be a matter of vital, pressing and immediate importance. 
Our rulers seem to be fanatical believers in the scriptural injunction 
to take no thought for the morrow, but to let the morrow take thought 
for itself. 

Just now, though there is much sunshine, there are unpleasant 
‘rumblings’ in the air; whether a storm or a succession of storms 
is coming up, no one can tell. Surely it is the duty of our rulers to 
be prepared with protection for us in case the storm does come ; we 
had some little available protection a short time ago, but of this 
they have already taken away from us much, and it is said that 
they purpose to deprive us yet of more; and then, if the storm 
bursts on us, where shall we be? Ruined as individuals and as a 
nation, and past hope of recovery. Let those whom I am specially 
addressing take this warning to heart, let them ponder over it, and 
then by their influence aid to induce the country to insist on our 
rulers ‘ holding their hands ’ in time in their mad career. 

In speaking out these views on the subject I am only saying what 
everywhere soldiers are saying in similar fashion, but with ‘ bated 
breath.’ The condition of our Home Defence is thoroughly known 
to the rulers of every foreign Power that cares to interest itself in 
the matter ; to our own people it is not generally known. Reticence 
seems to me to savour of the proverbial ostrich. British officers of 
well-earned high military reputation, and holding posts of great 
responsibility, are debarred from giving the nation their real views. 
Our responsible Military Advisers are silent, at all events in public ; 
and who may be Mr. Haldane’s real advisers no one knows. The 
result is that there is just now prevalent in the whole of the armed 
forces of this country a not unnatural feeling of military leaderlessness. 
They feel that the control of the military armed strength of the 
nation is in the hands of civilians only, and that once more in our 
history its destiny may be no longer to be in accordance with national 
needs, but with better recognised needs—those of party politics. 
Whoever may be the nominal leader, the real leader seems to be a 
civilian Secretary of State for War, aided by an ‘Army Council.’ 
They regard the latter, however, as of no protective value; but, 
and rightly, as a cleverly devised machine for the suppression of the 
individual responsibility of its members, by the merging that responsi- 
bility into the easily-borne corporate responsibility of all. So the 
duty of speaking out necessarily devolves on the unofficial ‘ smaller 
fry,’ of which I am one. And it is in no spirit of presumption that 
I have done so. A short time ago, Mr. Haldane was pressed about 
a warning said to have been given by a well-known General on the 
Active List, and in high command, as to a friend across:the water 
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who might possibly become a foe. The General, after this watching 
of his words, is not likely to offer any further warnings at all, weighty 
though they would be. So I, faute de mieux, take up the running 
and continue the warnings, not against only one, but against all 


possible foes. 
As I stated at the commencement of this article, it is to the pre- 


cariousness of our present condition that I desire to draw special 
attention. If this precariousness be once realised, then surely all 
and every one who realises it will voluntarily put on one side the 
claims of self-interest, and by the offer of personal service and personal 
self-sacrifice make good the national shortcomings of our present 
rulers, and compel them to take in hand their bounden duty at once 
to make the defence of our home certain and sure. This once assured, 
and known to our friends across the water to be assured, those friends 
will think twice, and many times more than twice, before doing any- 
thing likely to disturb our present, nominally, satisfactory relations ; 
for they will not care lightly to encounter Great Britain, when Great 
Britain shall have thrown off her present state of lethargy and shall 
have proved that, like them, she has placed national self-preservation 
in the forefront of the personal life and the personal duties of the 


dwellers in her land. 
LonsDALE Hate. 
Camberley. 





THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


A LESSON ON THE EFFECTS OF FREE TRADE 


{r is not my intention to take part directly in the great political and 
economical controversy—Free Trade versus Tariff Reform—which 
agitates public opinion in England, and is par excellence the battle 
cry of the two historical parties in the internal politics of the British 
Empire. Someone might object to a foreigner’s interference in a 
discussion which the majority of English people consider as private 
matter, regarding their interests alone. As son of an Englishwoman, 
however, I have always felt an irresistible attraction to follow the 
different phases of English public life, with almost the same attention 
as I devote to the internal politics of my own country. 

Englishmen are perhaps under the impression that the question of 
Tariff Reform can only interest themselves. The attention, however, 
of other countries is every day more strongly concentrated on what 
is happening in England since the beginning of the new reign. If 
England will really abandon some day her old traditional policy of 
splendid isolation and Free Trade, the political and economical effects 
of such a radical change will be felt all over the world. 

With the present article I intend simply to express my sincere 
admiration for the British nation, and to give a proof of the keen 
interest awakened on the Continent by the great political battle. 

There is a new argument, or rather historical fact, which being, as 
far as I know, ignored by both parties might perhaps contribute to 
throw light on some points of the controversy, where political passion 
has not yet completely paralysed the use of impartial reasoning. 

Public speakers in England generally prefer to avoid a display of 
deep learning, and to remain in the field of contemporary politics with 
facts and figures of the present time—the practical spirit of the British 
nation clearly recognises the feebleness of historical arguments in 
the heat of political discussions. The economical history of olden 
times affords, however, a mine of useful information which I know 
British statesmen do not ignore while leading public opinion towards 
the solution of the problems of the future. It might therefore be of 
some avail to remind politicians, even in a brief and summary manner, 
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of the greatest experiment in Free Trade which the world has known 
until England repeated it in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps many still ignore the fact that a condition of International 
Free Trade necessarily followed the constitution of the Roman World- 
Empire. Before Rome had extended her authority over all the Mediter- 
ranean world, no real commercial barriers existed between nations in 
thesense in which we understand them nowadays; nevertheless effective 
barriers were created by the difficulty of communications, the unsafety 
of commercial high roads, the state of continuous warfare between 
tribes and nations, and the instinctive reluctance of Governments 
to permit the free exportation of food-stuffs. The danger of famine 
was one of the great anxieties of those troublous times. The gradual 
formation of the Roman Empire, embracing as it did, one after the 
other, the rich provinces which encircle the Mediterranean basin, 
finally put an end to the aforesaid state of affairs. From the day in 
which Egypt passed under the sceptre of Cesar Augustus, the glorious 
Pax Romana held sway over all the ancient world from the mouth of 
the Nile to the Straits of Gibraltar, overthrowing all barriers, and 
opening in the heart of the Empire the easiest and most economical 
highway of commerce, the open sea. 

Rome and Italy, like London and Great Britain of the present day, 
became the great centre of attraction of the Empire, the centre where 
the greatest wealth accumulated, and towards which the world’s 
produce naturally converged. 

Italy, completely destitute of mineral wealth, has always been, 
since the beginning of Roman expansion, a country essentially 
agricultural, peopled by different races of sturdy and thrifty 
peasants. These knew how to extract a meagre pittance from a soil 
which, with the exception of a few favoured regions, answers but 
ungratefully to the care and toil lavished on it. Only a few very 
fertile provinces can bear comparison with the rich plains of Gaul 
or the wondrous Nile valley ; the greater part of Italy is poor and 
rocky, incapable of resisting the unrestricted competition of richer 
countries. 

When therefore the Roman statesmen opened, through conquest, 
all the ways of the world, and demolished the natural barriers which 
had till then protected Italic agriculture, the latter found itself exposed 
without defence to the merciless competition of other countries. 
First came the plains of Sicily, considered at one time the granary 
of the Roman Republic; then the conquest of Gaul opened Italy 
to the competition of Gallic industry and agriculture; and, lastly, 
the inexhaustible richness of the Nile valley dealt the death- 
blow to the patient industry of the poor and ignorant Italian 
peasant. 

Nowadays Egypt, thanks to the wise British administration, which 
reminds one of the highest and most glorious traditions of ancient 
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Rome, has shown again how much wealth it can produce, and what 
a huge margin it leaves to free exportation. 

The economical problems created by the absorption of Egypt 
into the Empire acquired, moreover, an exceedingly serious character 
by the co-operation of a very powerful political factor. The lords of 
Rome, for well-known reasons which I omit, inaugurated that unhappy 
system of distributing gratuitously a daily ration of bread to the 
teeming thousands of the capital. From this deplorable policy there 
grew up a numerous population of parasites who, without producing 
anything, absorbed annually an enormous amount of food-stuffs. The 
evil became intensified through the fact that Rome, as the adminis- 

_ trative centre of the Empire and the seat of the Imperial Court, 
attracted all the wealthiest and most ambitious men of the time, 
who, in hopes of popularity or Imperial favour, squandered vast sums 
of money in worthless enterprises and lavish generosity. 

Rome, whose population at one moment surpassed a million 
inhabitants, became therefore a gigantic consumer who ought to have 
constituted a great source of wealth to Italian agriculture. On the 
other hand, the Imperial treasury through the free distribution of such 
vast amounts of food-stuffis was overloaded by a financial charge which 
in times of trouble and distress became one of its most serious econo- 
mical problems, and any possible economy would have been readily 
applied. 

If therefore the peasants had been able to offer their produce on 
the market of Rome at a price inferior to that of Sicily, Gaul or Egypt, 
no doubt the emperors, or rather the administrators of the Imperial 
treasury, would have given preference to the cheaper Italian article. 

It so happened instead that the government of Rome only 
partially understood fhe economical phenomenon produced by uni- 
versal Free Trade, and ignored completely its causes and its possible 
remedies. Already in the time of the Gracchi, before the fall of the 
Roman Republic, the effects of the agricultural crisis, brought about 
by the competition of Sicily, had given birth to many painful con» 
sequences. The great agitation with which the name of the Gracchi 
is closely bound gives us the first safe indication of the economical 
catastrophe under which Italy was to fall. 

The remedies tried in those circumstances by the leaders of the 
Roman people were of no avail, because they failed to grasp the real 
causes of the evil. The crisis under the Empire became ever more 
acute, and in Italy agriculture slowly died out as an unremunerative 
industry ; those fields from which the revenue was poor and uncertain— 
that is, the greater part of Italy—were gradually abandoned. Agri- 
culture survived only in relatively happy conditions in some restricted 
areas, like the valley of the Po and Campania, for instance, where 
the exceptional richness of the soil permitted the continuation of 
agriculture even with greatly diminished profits. The special system of 
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cultivation, the minute subdivision of property and the conservative 
tenacity of a hard-working population saved those privileged regions 
from the ruin which extinguished all life in the rest of the Peninsula. 

Nobody thought of defending the native industry, for Italy was 
but a province of the Empire extending from the banks of the Euphrates 
to the Atlantic coast. Reasons of political opportunism, selfish 
hand-to-mouth principles of internal policy, seemed more urgent 
and impelling; the highest economical interests of our unhappy 
country were sacrificed to these principles, and Italy, deprived of 
other resources, was fatally condemned to misery and depopulation. 

The process was slow but relentless, it lasted several centuries, 
but in the end the country was transformed into a desert ; some of 
the peasants emigrated, others became shepherds or slaves, and the 
rest died of hunger. The plains, once covered with stretches of golden 
grain, became overrun by brambles and rank weeds, or sank back 
into marshes teeming with game. The greater part of the country 
was absorbed into the immense landed estates of the wealthy Roman 
capitalists, and formed those celebrated latifundia of the later Roman 
Empire. 

Through the erroneous interpretation of historical phenomena 
the effects were mistaken for the causes, and succeeding generations 
formulated that celebrated sophism: Latifundia Italiam perdidere. 

In conclusion : Italy was ruined economically and abandoned by 
her inhabitants principally through the formation of the Roman 
Empire, and in consequence of the greatest experiment of Free Trade 
in the history of mankind. 

Without entering here into greater details it is sufficient to add 
that the crisis ruined Sicily likewise, and inflicted heavy losses even 
on Gaul and Spain. All the weaker industries succumbed under the 
free competition of those countries where the same goods could be 
produced at a lower price. It so happened that the government of the 
Empire, by neglecting the real remedies for a problem of such vital 
importance, permitted, and even encouraged, the extinction of the 
principal sources of national wealth. This contributed in a very high 
degree to the great political catastrophe of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when the Barbarians overthrew the Empire. 

If the Roman statesmen had been able to foresee the disaster and 
to understand its principal causes, and if they had tried to protect the 
agricultural industry on which alone Italy’s power relied, they might 
have saved their country. By giving means of existence to a numerous 
population of sturdy peasants they could have considerably modified 
the course of events during the last centuries of the Empire and 
through the Middle Ages. 

The singular consequence of this state of affairs was that Italy 
began to pick up her ancient material prosperity only after the Empire 
she had founded went to pieces. Then the natural barriers between 
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nations were formed again by the splitting up of the Roman World, 
and Egypt ceased to paralyse Italy with her ruinous competition. 
Then alone with the rise of prices agriculture slowly revived all through 
the Peninsula, more land came under cultivation, and the inhabitants 
gradually became more numerous in the poorer parts of the country. 
But an evil which is the consequence of an error lasting through 
centuries can only be wiped out through many more centuries of slow 
and steady evolution. 

Italy, as is proved by the present state of the country round 
Rome, in Sicily and elsewhere, principally in the south of the Peninsula, 
has not yet completely revived—even after seventeen centuries— 
from the pernicious effects of Free Trade under Imperial Rome. The 
Bills voted by the Italian Parliament in these last few years for the 
agricultural improvement of the Campagna Romana are a plucky 
experiment of the twentieth century to remedy the evil consequences 
of an economical error of the builders of the Roman Empire. 

I need not add any further comments. Every Englishman who 
has had the leisure to peruse this brief and incomplete descrip- 
tion of one of the most important phases of the world’s history, will 
know how to draw from it those conclusions most useful for the 
material and moral development of his great country. 

TEANO. 
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THE PRESS IN INDIA, 1780-1908 


THE English Press did not appear suddenly in India, fully developed, 
like Minerva from Jupiter’s head. Before the English appeared on 
the scene, civilisation had long existed, and the necessities of the 
native Government had evolved a system of obtaining and publishing 
information. In Hindu times the rulers of the country relied upon 
the reports regularly transmitted to them by their agents at home 
and abroad. During the rule of the Moguls there was an organised 
department under State regulations (as set forth in the Ain-t-Akbari) 
both for the recording, in writing, of events at headquarters and for 
the collection of reports from newswriters at different stations. There 
was &@ wagianavis, or ‘ recorder,’ in each Subah, or province. In their 
early days in Bengal the English utilised these newsagents to act as 
their intermediaries with the Mogul Emperor. The Portuguese 
printed books at Goa in the sixteenth century. There was a printing 
press at Bombay in 1674. There was printing at Madras in 1772, 
and an official printing press was established at Calcutta in 1779 
(while Warren Hastings was Governor-General). Mr. Bolts, an 
ex-servant of the Company, had proposed a printing press in 1768, 
but he had been, as an interloper, deported. ‘The Life and Death of 
the First Indian newspaper,’ 1780-1782, are described at full length 
by Colonel Busteed, C.I.E., in his well-known and fascinating book, 
Echoes from Old Calcutta. The proprietor, editor, and printer was 
Mr. James Augustus Hicky, an illiterate man, probably a printer by 
trade, who had suffered losses at sea and been in jail. On the 29th 
of January 1780 he brought out Hicky’s Bengal Gazette or Calcutta 
General Advertiser as ‘a weekly political and commercial paper open 
to all parties but influenced by none,’ the first newspaper printed or 
published in India. At first dull and vulgar, and on the whole harm- 
less, it descended to indecency, personalities, and scurrilous attacks, 
often directed at Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey; but it 
avoided attacking Sir Philip Francis. On the 14th of November 
1780 its circulation through the channel of the General Post Office 
was stopped, because it contained ‘several improper paragraphs 
tending to vilify private characters and to disturb the peace of the 
Settlement.’ But its circulation in Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
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continued. The worst features of the paper became exaggerated : 
personality assumed intolerable licence, private individuals were held 
up to derision. Hicky slandered everyone and anyone alike ; even 
young ladies were most offensively indicated under different sobriquets 
which could not be mistaken. In June 1781 Hicky was arrested 
under Impey’s order at the suit of Hastings, imprisoned, and fined, 
but he continued the paper without any change in its style. In 
January 1782 he was again tried by Impey on the same indictment as 
that on which Hastings had previously had him tried ; he was fined, 
and sentenced to one year in jail. In March 1782 his types were 
seized, 80 that his paper was closed. He is described as a worthless 
man, but as the pioneer of the Indian Press. Of this paper Kaye 
remarks in his Christianity in India, ‘ Society must have been very 
bad to have tolerated such a paper. . . . It is difficult to bring for- 
ward illustrative extracts. The most significant passages are too 
coarse for quotation.’ Other papers were established about this 
time ; the most important of them were the India Gazette, in November 
1780, and the Calcutta Gazette (a semi-official organ, under the avowed 
patronage of Government), edited by Mr. Francis Gladwin in 1784. 
Kaye has stated in his Life of Lord Metcalfe, that with the improved 
moral tone of Society during the administration of Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-1793) and Sir John Shore (1793-1798) the respectability of the 
Indian Press necessarily made steady progress. The papers had 
little or nothing to say against Lord Cornwallis and his Government. 
It would appear that, therefore, they were left very much to them- 
selves. There is other testimony to the general improvement in 
journalism between 1788 and 1798. 

In 1791 William Duane, an Irish American, was arrested by the 
Bengal Government and ordered to be sent to Europe in consequence 
of an offensive paragraph in the Bengal Journal reflecting upon 
Colonel de Canaple, Commandant of the affairs of the French nation 
and his countrymen in Caloutta. Mr. Duane applied to the Supreme 
Court for a writ of Habeas Corpus, which was granted. On the trial 
of the case the Court unanimously decided that the Governor-General 
in Council possessed the legal right to order Mr. Duane’s arrest and 
have him sent to Europe. On the intercession of M. Fumeron, the 
French Agent, the Government revoked their order for Mr. Duane’s 
embarkation. But, later, as editor of the Indian World, he published 
a number of improper and intemperate articles, and particularly an 
inflammatory address to the army ; he was therefore put under arrest 
(of which an amusing account is extant) and sent to Europe in 1794: 
the Court of Directors approved of these proceedings. The Bengal 
Harkaru came out as a weekly journal in 1795. In 1796 proceedings 
were taken against the editors of the Telegraph and the Calcutta 
Gazette respectively for articles considered objectionable by the 
Government, but no resort to extreme measures was required. 
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In 1798 an officer was suspended and compulsorily retired for 
writing in the Telegraph a letter tending to excite discontent and 
disaffection in the Indian Army; and another person was deported 
for writing a letter to the same paper animadverting on the official 
conduct of a magistrate, and for contumacy in declining to apologise. 
In 1799 the editor of that paper was required to apologise for a very 
improper reflection on an official. During these years the attitude 
of the Government of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies towards 
the editors of papers was the same as that of the Government of 
Bengal: several editors were warned, and the Press generally was 
officially supervised. Thus, previously to 1799, there were no uniform 
and consistent rules established at the three Presidencies to guide the 
editors of newspapers, or to restrain and punish their excesses. But 
the frequent abuses in the Calcutta and other Presses before 1799 
seem to have satisfied the Government that checks were required. 

When Lord Wellesley (then Lord Mornington) arrived in India 
as Governor-General on the 18th of May 1798, the Government were 
engaged in a great contest with the French, who were still endeavouring 
to establish a dominant influence in India and intriguing with the 
principal native dynasties for the destruction of the British power 
in the East. It was a great crisis. The unwary publication of items 
of intelligence might have been fraught with pernicious results. 
Lord Wellesley believed that it was necessary to subject the Press to 
@ rigorous supervision. A censorship was established. In 1799 Lord 
Wellesley was in Madras, to supervise the fourth Mysore war against 
Tippoo, The Bengal Government, under his instructions, issued the 
following Regulations for the public Press: they bore date the 13th of 
May 1799 (Seringapatam was stormed, and Tippoo killed, on the 4th 
of that month) :—First.—Every printer of a newspaper to print his 
name at the bottom of the paper. Second.—Every editor and pro- 
prietor of a paper to deliver in his name and place of abode to the 
Government. Third.—No paper to be published on Sunday. Fourth. 
—No paper to be published at all until it shall have been previously 
inspected by the Secretary to the Government, or by a person autho- 
rised by him for that purpose. Fifth.—The penalty for offending 
against any of the above regulations to be immediate embarkation 
to Europe. These Regulations were communicated to seven English 
papers then published, and were extended to others as they started. 
This system obtained, with some additions to the rules, until the 
censorship was abolished in 1818. 

Lord Wellesley is said to have been at this time exasperated 
beyond measure against the Press of Calcutta. He regarded with 
extreme sensitiveness any remarks in the public journals which 
appeared in any degree likely to compromise the stability of British 
rule in the East. In his Life and Times of Carey, Marshman and Ward, 
Mr. J. C. Marshman has written how Mr. Bruce, the editor of the 
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* Asiatic Mirror, a Calcutta newspaper, and one of the ablest public -* 
writers who have ever appeared in India, had indulged in some specula- 
tive opinions on the comparative strength of the European and native 
population, written in all simplicity and good faith and without any 
factious design. But Lord Wellesley considered the article mis- 
chievous, and in his anxiety that the public security, as he said, might 
not be exposed to constant hazard he directed Sir Alured Clarke, 
whom he had left in charge of the Government of Calcutta during 
his absence at Madras, to embark the editor of that paper for Europe 
in the first ship which might sail from Calcutta, adding, ‘ If you cannot 
tranquillise the editors of this and other mischievous publications, 
be so good as to suppress their papers by force, and send their persons 
to Europe.’ At the same time he established the very rigid censor- 
ship of the Press, and authorised the Secretary to Government, who 
was appointed censor, to expunge whatever appeared to him likely 
to endanger the public tranquillity. Immediate deportation to 
England was the penalty for breach of any of the regulations. These 
rules, on reaching Leadenhall Street, received the cordial approbation 
of the Court of Directors, and a despatch was promptly prepared for 
transmission to India. But the President of the Board of Control, 
before whom the despatch had to be placed, declined to concur with 
the sentences which expressed approval of Lord Wellesley’s rules, 
and reserved the question for further consideration. At a subsequent 
period, after his return to England, Lord Wellesley directed the 
Regulations to be excluded from the collection of his official despatches, 
published under his own superintendence. But in November 1799 
his feelings of animosity and alarm regarding the Press were in full 
force, and it was at that inauspicious juncture that the missionaries 
in Bengal sought to establish a press in the interior of the country, 
two hundred miles from Calcutta. To this proposal the Governor- 
General gave the most decided and peremptory refusal. 

When Lord Wellesley’s Government in 1801 prepared a plan for 
the establishment of a Government printing press it was proposed 
to print an official Gazette, accompanied with a newspaper, the latter 
to be published under Government inspection, but not to be con- 
sidered as an official communication. The proposition was based 
on the following grounds : 


Ina political view, a powerful motive arises in favour of the proposed establish- 
ment. The increase of private printing presses in India, unlicensed, however 
controlled, is an evil of the first magnitude in its consequences ; of this sufficient 
proof is to be found in their scandalous outrages from the year 1793 to 1798. 
Useless to literature and to the public, and dubiously profitable to the speculators, 
they serve only to maintain in needy indolence a few European adventurers, 
who are found unfit to engage in any creditable method of subsistence. The 
establishment of a press by the Supreme Government would effectually silence 
those which now exist, and would as certainly prevent the establishment of such 
in future. 

Vor. LXIV-—No. 378 0 
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On the ground of expense the plan was not carried into execution. ° 
During the years 1801-1804, when the Mahratta wars were in progress, 
the Government prohibited the publication, in the Calcutta Gazette 
and India Gazette, without their express sanction, of military and 
naval information, unless it had previously appeared in the official 
Gazette—a proper precaution under the circumstances—and in 1807 
the prohibition was repeated, and editors were censured for infring- 
ing it. 

Lord Minto (Governor-General 1807-1813) had only been two 
months in Calcutta when the Secretary to Government was instructed 
to address (the 8th of September 1807) the English missionaries 
residing at the Danish settlement of Serampur and desire them to 
remove their press to Calcutta, so that its productions should be 
subject to the immediate control of the officers of Government. Some 
of the religious pamphlets and treatises issued by the missionaries 
from that press, and directed against the Hindu and Mahomedan 
religions, had (as they were circulated in the Company’s dominions) 
appeared to Government to be calculated to produce irritation, alarm, 
and dangerous effects, and to be contrary to the system of protection 
which the Government were pledged to afford to the undisturbed 
exercise of the religions of the country. The leading missionaries 
waited on Lord Minto and submitted an explanation, whereupon the 
Government revoked the order for the removal of the press from 
Serampur, and simply required the missionaries to submit works 
intended for circulation in the British dominions to the inspection 
of Government officers. The Court of Directors approved of the 
measures taken to prevent the circulation of the obnoxious publica- 
tions and of the permission granted to the missionaries to remain at 
Serampur. 

During Lord Minto’s administration the editors of Calcutta news- 
papers were constantly warned. In 1808 the editor of the Calcutta 
Gazette, who had failed to have his proof sheets inspected before 
publication, was censured and directed to send everything for previous 
revision. In 1811 the proprietors of all presses in Calcutta and its 
dependencies were required to have the names of the printers affixed 
to everything printed and issued by them, on pain of incurring the 
displeasure of Government. In 1812 the editor of the Calcutta Daily 
Advertiser was censured for inserting an advertisement intended to 
expose a respectable military officer to public ridicule. Orders were 
issued requiring the previous submission to Government, for in- 
spection, of all advertisements save those of special kinds which were 
exempted. In another case, in 1813, the proprietors of the Bengal 
Harkaru were called on to explain their disregard of the rule 
requiring previous inspection. 

About this time there was an animated debate in the House of 
Commons on the subject of the restriction | on the English Press in 
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India. On the 21st of March 1811 a motion was made for copies 
of all regulations &c. promulgated since 1797 regarding it. The 
motion was opposed by Mr. Dundas, then President of the Board of 
Control, who said that 

the noble Lord seemed to infer that no restraint should be placed upon the Press 
in India. If such was his meaning, he must say that a wilder scheme never 
entered into the imagination of man than that of regulating the Indian Press 
similarly to the English. There could be no doubt that the very Government would 
be shaken to its foundations if unlicensed publications were allowed to circulate 
over the continent of Hindustan. There could be but two descriptions of persons 
in India—those who went to that country with the licence of the Company, and 
those who lived in its actual service ; and there could be no doubt whatever that 
the Company had a right to lay any regulation it pleased on those who chose to 
live under its power, and who, when they went into its territories, knew the 
conditions of submission to its authority on which their stay depended. 


The Marquis of Hastings, who (as Lord Moira) succeeded to the 
Governor-Generalship on the 4th of October 1813, soon added some 
tules, dated the 16th of the same month, to those already in force for 
the control of printing offices in Calcutta, as follows: (1) That the 
proof sheets of all newspapers, including supplements and all extra 
publications, be previously sent to the Chief Secretary for revision ; 
(2) that all notices, handbills, and other ephemeral publications be 
in like manner previously transmitted for the Chief Secretary’s re- 
vision ; (3) that the titles of all original works proposed to be pub- 
lished be also sent to the Chief Secretary for his information, who will 
thereupon either sanction the publication of them, or require the 
work itself for inspection, as may appear proper ; (4) the rules estab- 
lished on the 13th of May 1799 and the 6th of August 1801 to be 
in full force and effect except in so far as the same may be modified 
by the preceding instructions. 

In November 1814 Dr. James Bryce arrived in Calcutta as the 
Senior Scotch Chaplain, and was allowed (a curious combination of 
employments, the incompatibility of which was noticed by the Govern- 
ment) to become also the editor and’ managing proprietor of the 
Asiatic Mirror in 1815. Assuming an independent attitude, he soon 
attacked the policy of the press censor, was censured for constant 
disregard of rules, and in 1817 carried the war into the enemy’s camp 
by complaining to Government of the Chief Secretary, Mr. John 
Adam, for ‘ having overstepped the powers of his office’ as press 
censor. The Government supported their officer and reprimanded 
Dr. Bryce in his editorial capacity, declining to withdraw their censure 
when he appealed against it. His quarrels with Mr. Adam continued. 
Meanwhile the Government had, on the 2nd of May 1815, established 
the Government Gazette for the public service, withdrawing official 
authority from the Calcutta Gazette. Their object was, it is said, to 
ensure greater control over official secrets. 


It is understood that about the year 1816 the propriety of making 
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the Press free was constantly debated by the Members of the Supreme 
Council in India. The authority for this statement is obscure. Lord 
Hastings had brought with him, it is said, very enlightened views on 
the subject of the Press. When he had broken up the Mahratta 
power and confederacy, he resolved to break the fetters of the Press. 
So he abolished the censorship, without recording any reasons, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of his Cabinet. At the same time he 
passed certain regulations, dated the 19th of August 1818, for the 
conduct of the editors of newspapers, superseding the censorship, as 
follows : 
The editors of newspapers are prohibited from publishing any matter coming 
under the following heads, viz. : —(1) Animadversions on the measures and pro- 
ceedings of the Honourable Court of Directors or other public authorities in 
England connected with the Government of India, or disquisitions on political 
transactions of the local administration or offensive remarks levelled at the public 
conduct of the Members of the Council, of the Judges of the Supreme Court, or 
of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; (2) discussions having a tendency to create 
alarm or suspicion among the native population of any intended interference 
with their religious opinions or observances ; (3) the republication from English 
or other newspapers of passages coming under any of the above heads otherwise 
calculated to affect the British power or reputation in India ; (4) private scandal 
and personal remarks on individuals tending to excite dissension in society. 

The Government were empowered to visit any infraction of these 
rules by a prosecution in the Supreme Court or by expelling the 
offender. The judges of the Supreme Court on one.occasion refused 
to grant a criminal information. Hastings was extremely averse ‘to 
banishing an editor. Deportation, after cancelment of the licence to 
remain in India, continued to be nominally the effective method of 
enforcing the censorship against English editors. But when an editor 
born in India, who could not be embarked to Europe, rebelled against 
the censorship, he could not be touched, and the situation became 
anomalous and impracticable. The rules, therefore, soon became 
a dead letter and the Press practically free. 

Hastings subsequently, when answering an address from Madras, 
claimed to have removed the restrictions on the Press, in pursuance 
of the policy that supreme authority should look to the control of 
public scrutiny—as it gains force thereby. The rules of 1818, when 
reported on the Ist of October of that year, without any reasons 
assigned for the change of system, to the Court of Directors in England, 
met with their disapproval; the promulgation of the Governor- 
General’s doctrines excited their disgust and alarm. The Court 
prepared a despatch to the Government of India, expressing their 
annoyance at not having been consulted before the changes in the 
Press rules, and denying the efficacy of the proposed change. They 
proposed to write to India as follows : 

With this conviction we positively direct that on the receipt of this despatch 
you do revert to the practice which had prevailed for near twenty years previous 
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to 1818, and continue the same in force until you shall have submitted to ui, 
and we shall have approved and sanctioned, some other system of responsibility 
or control, adapted alike to all our presidencies in India. The inconvenience 
and public scandal which have resulted from the sudden liberation of the Press 
in Calcutta, while that at Madras remained under control, are too notorious to 
require particularising here and could not but be the consequence of so hasty and 


partial a measure. 


But when this draft despatch was sent on the 7th of April 1820 to 
the Board of Control for approval, Mr. George Canning, who presided 
there, did not return it. It was simply shelved, and never issued. 
So Lord Hastings’s rules of 1818 remained in force (until 1823). The 
Bengal Harkaru became, on the 27th of April 1819, the first daily 
paper in India. For the next four years the Court of Directors 
deplored the licentiousness of the Indian Press, after the abolition of 
the censorship, and were anxious to reimpose it. 

Mr. James Silk Buckingham arrived in Calcutta with a licence in 
1815. As editor of the Calcutta Journal he attacked the Government 
and the officials unsparingly. He was reproved and warned for 
aspersing the character of the Governor of Madras. He defied all 
rules, and harassed the Government and individuals by his objec- 
tionable conduct of his paper, being repeatedly warned for inserting 
articles injurious to the interests of the Company. Lord Hastings 
disapproved of his violence, and personally remonstrated with him, 
but in July 1822 overruled the votes of his Council for deportation. 
When a change was about to take place by the appointment of a 
new Governor-General (Lord Amherst), the Court of Directors thought 
it a fit opportunity to address the Board of Control on the licentious 
state of the public Press in India. 


It appears (they wrote) that from 1791 to 1799 the Bengal Government 
limited its interference with the Press in India, in cases of venial offences, to 
expressions of its disapprobation and to requisitions of apologies from offending 
editors ; that in two cases of aggravation it exercised its legal power of sending the 
offenders to England ; in one instance it suspended the offender from the Com- 
pany’s service; the Calcutta Press was subjected to a censorship from 1799 to 
1818 ; and during that period no case occurred which it was found necessary to 
visit with the severe displeasure of Government. The censorship was removed 
in 1818, rules being laid down instead for the conduct of editors ; and, ever since, 
the restrictions then imposed have been set at nought and the Government has 
been involved in an almost constant but unsuccessful conflict with an individual 
editor, it having failed in one prosecution, and declined exercising its power of 
sending him home, because of other prosecutions which had been instituted 
against him in the Supreme Court. In one instance, previously to the intro- 
duction of the censorship at Madras, the Government had found it necessary to 
order an editor to Europe. The censorship has not yet been removed by the 
Madras Government, and at that Settlement, so far as is known, the Press causes 
neither uneasiness to Government nor disturbance to the community. The 
Madras Government, with reference to what has been done elsewhere and to the 
general agitation of the question, have lately represented to the Court, in the 
strongest terms, the impolicy and danger of liberating the Press from the most 
absolute control. Lastly, at Bombay, where the censorship was imposed in 1791, 
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no case had occurred under its operation against which the Bombay Government 
thought itself called upon to proceed with severity ; but in December 1819 the 
censorship was removed, and the same regulations for the Press established at 


Bombay as in Bengal. 


The Court’s despatch—which was laid before Parliament with other 
papers in May 1858—argued the case in the fullest detail with all 
possible force against the freedom of the Press and in favour of the 
censorship. Among other points, the Court observed that a free 
Press could not be confined to Europeans, that four native news- 
papers were started on the withdrawal of the censorship, and that 
such a Press must be injurious. 








The half-castes may be made, as they must at no remote period become, a 
source of great anxiety to Government. . . . Moreover any diminution of the 
native respect for Government would endanger its safety. . . . As to the diffusion 
of intelligence among the natives that is a high object, bud tt ts not to be attained 
through newspapers, whose aim is to gratify the curiosity rather than enlighten the 
understanding, to excite the passions rather than to exercise the reason of their 
readers ; 










and much stress was laid on the danger of the native army obtain- 
ing a perusal of English newspapers, ‘containing a perhaps exag- 
gerated representation-of their grievances or an inflammatory 
incentive to rebellion, which, from their assemblage in garrisons and 
cantonments, they have better means of concerting than any other 
portion of the population.’ They expressed a preference for censor- 
ship over the extreme penalty of deportation, and suggested that, 
as the censorship could not be extended to journals edited by half- 
caste and native editors, Parliament should be asked to enlarge the 
powers of Government. They suggested that the necessity of the 
censorship would be superseded were the local governments em- 
powered to grant and withdraw licences to printing presses, with the 
power of suppressing unlicensed printing, as such a check would be 
universally applicable. Among the papers quoted by the Court 
was a Minute by Lord William Bentinck, then (1807) Governor of 
Madras. ‘It is necessary in my opinion for the public safety that 
the Press in India should be kept under the most rigid control.’ 
He recommended that all proprietors of printing presses should 
be forbidden, under pain of the utmost displeasure of the Governor, 
to print any paper whatever without the previous sanction of the 
Governor. 

A Minute (1822) by Sir Thomas Munro (Governor of Madras 1820- 
1827) was also quoted, containing his sentiments, unanimously shared 
by his Council, on the danger to be apprehended from a free Press in 
India. He observed that the grand object of improving the moral 
and intellectual character of the people of India was not to be attained 
by the circulation of newspapers and pamphlets among the natives 
immediately connected with Europeans, but by spreading education 
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gradually among the people, diffusing moral and religious instruction 
through the community, giving the natives a greater share in the 
administration, and allowing them to fill places of rank and emolu- 
ment. 

In reply to the Court’s despatch the President of the Board of 
Control wrote that his Majesty’s Ministers, though deeply sensible of 
the weight and importance of the considerations pressed on their 
attention by the Court, did not think that, under the circum- 
stances, it would at present be advisable to submit to Parliament 
any measure for extending the authority of the Indian Government 
to check this abuse (the licentious state of the Press in India). 
In the interim between Hastings’s retirement and Ambherst’s 
arrival in India Mr. John Adam, the Senior Member of Council, 
acted as Governor-General in 1823. He had previously been Chief 
Secretary and ez officio Press Censor. He had uniformly opposed 
the liberal views of Hastings regarding the Press: he considered a 
free Press incompatible with the institutions of a despotic Govern- 
ment like that of India, and his objections to it were based, not on 
personal irritation, but on conscientious principle. The officials had 
started, in 1821, the John Bull, by way of retorting upon Buckingham’s 
Calcutta Journal. The Presidency was divided in opinion between 
the two newspapers. A prosecution instituted against Buckingham 
failed. After Hastings had left India, Buckingham in his paper 
ridiculed the appointment of the Presbyterian Chaplain to be clerk 
to the Committee of Stationery ; Buckingham’s licence was promptly 
taken away, and he was deported. The Calcutta Journal was made 
over to an Indian-born gentleman, as editor, who could not be 
deported. 

Thereupon Regulation III. of 1823 was passed ‘ for preventing the 
establishment of printing presses without licence, and for restraining 
under certain circumstances the circulation of printed books and 
papers.’ It enacted that no person should print any newspaper or 
book containing public news, or information, or strictures on the 
proceedings of Government without a licence, which was liable to be 
revoked ; and that, if any newspaper or work should be printed either 
without a licence or after its recall, any two justices of the peace might 
inflict a penalty of 401. for each offence. When the Caleutta Journal 
opposed the registration (required to make it law) of this regulation 
in the Supreme Court, the Chief Justice ordered its registration on 
the ground that the Government and a free Press were incompatible 
with each other and could not co-exist. Simultaneously rules were 
published for the guidance of editors ; it was notified that the publica- 
tion of any observations on the measures or orders of the public 
authorities in England connected with the Government of India, 
or on the measures and orders of the Indian Governments, impugning 
their motives or designs, or in any way intended to bring them into 
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hatred or contempt, or to weaken their authority, would subject the 
editors to the loss of their licences. This measure has been called 
the tyranny of despotism; Lord Amherst (1823-1828) is said to 
have adopted the violent counsels of his advisers. A Mr. Arnott, 
of the Calcutta Journal, was banished for publishing some offensive 
remarks; the licence of the paper was soon after revoked: Mr. 
Arnott appealed to the Directors, and was awarded 1,500]. as 
compensation for his banishment. Various orders were issued in 
1822-1826 to prevent Government officers from having any connection 
with the Press on pain of dismissal. 

In 1824 the Bombay Supreme Court complained of the Bombay 
Gazette for having misrepresented their proceedings. The Bombay 
Government deprived Mr. Fair, the nominal owner and editor, of his 
licence and deported him. But when the Bombay Court was moved 
by the Bombay Government in July 1826 to register (to validate it 
locally) the Bengal regulation, the Judges refused to do so, pronoun- 
cing it, with many panegyrics on the liberty of the Press, unlawful 
and inexpedient. Malcolm (Governor of Bombay 1827-1830) felt 
the want of power of controlling the Press, except by deportation, 
very embarrassing. In May 1827 the Government suppressed the 
Calcutta Chronicle for great disrespect to the Government and the 
Directors, and for violating the Press regulation. Lord Amherst 
is said to have relaxed his views on restriction during his last two 
years of office. Lord William Bentinck (Governor-General 1828- 
1835) hesitated to establish the liberty of the Press by a legislative 
enactment, but he paved the way for it by giving the Press seven 
years of practical freedom and by constantly encouraging its discus- 
sion of public questions. He thought some power should be reserved 
to the authorities, responsible as they were for the peace and integrity 
of the Empire, to enable them effectively to secure the Government 
against sedition. Though he never interfered with the freedom of 
public discussion, except in the solitary case of the half-bata order 
(which came from England), he thought Government should have 
some authority to restrain the Press summarily in a clear case of 
political necessity. When publishing the half-batta despatch he 
appears to have contemplated some restrictions on the Press, but was 
apparently deterred by Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Minute of the 6th of 
September 1830, which argued against any interference with the 
liberty of the Press. Bentinck was wont to say, snapping his fingers, 
that he did not care a straw for the vituperations of the Press. He 
esteemed, it he said, as a friend and appreciated it as an auxiliary to 
good government. 

Upon Lord William Bentinck’s retirement Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
Senior Member of the Supreme Council, acted as Governor-General 
for nearly a year until Lord Auckland arrived in March 1836. There 
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were then a number of journals in existence in Bengal. On the 
3rd of August 1835 the Government of India under Sir Charles 
Metcalfe passed Act XI. of that year, which took effect from the 
15th of September, removing all restrictions on the Press. In 1825 
Metcalfe had, as he wrote to a friend, no decided opinions on the 
subject of the Press. 

I cannot go along with one party as to the blessings of a free Press, nor with 
another as to its dangers ; but 1 rather think that the inconveniences would pre- 
dominate at present and the advantages hereafter ; and that it would be hostile 
to the permanency of our rule, but ultimately beneficial to India. 

The real dangers of a free Press in India are, I think, in its enabling the 
natives to throw off our yoke. The petty annoyances which our Government 
would suffer I call rather inconveniences. The advantages are in the spread of 
knowledge, which it seems wrong to obstruct for any temporary or selfish purpose. 
I am inclined to think that I would let it have its swing, if I were sovereign lord 
and master. 

In 1832, as Vice-President in Council, he expressed his opposition 
to any control of the Press. His opportunity came while he was 
acting as Governor-General, with Macaulay as his Legal Member of 
Council. The Act of 1835, which they passed, repealed the Press Regu- 
lations, of 1823 in Bengal, and those of 1825 and 1827 in Bombay. It 
enacted that the printer and the publisher of every periodical work, 
within the Company’s territories, containing public news, or comments 
on public news, should appear before the magistrates of the jurisdiction 
in which it should be published and declare where it was to be printed 
and published. Every book or paper was thenceforth to bear the 
name of the printer and publisher. Every person having a printing 
press on his premises was to make a declaration thereof, and for all 
violations of the provisions of the Act penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment were decreed. But, beyond the necessity of making these 
declarations, there was no other restriction upon the liberty of the 
Press. Sir G. Metcalfe was belauded as the liberator of the Indian 
Press, and defended his measure as conducing to the promotion of 
knowledge and civilisation, and thereby the improvement of the 
condition of the people ; he admitted the liberty practically given to 
the Press by Lord W. Bentinck’s forbearance, although the Press 
laws were nominally in existence. He was blamed for his change 
of opinion since 1825, and for having seized the opportunity of a brief 
occupancy of the chief seat of Government to secure for himself a 
little fleeting popularity. The use of a safety-valve, the publicity, 
the aid afforded to Government by a free Press, were the arguments 
relied upon by the supporters of liberation. At the same time the 
Government of India recognised not only the right but the bounden 
duty of the Government to suspend that liberty on the possible 
occurrence of certain emergencies when such a measure might become 
necessary for the safety of the State. The freedom of the Indian 
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Press dates from the 15th of September 1835, and the Metcalfe Hall 
was erected in Calcutta to commemorate the name of the Liberator. 
The free Press dinner became an anniversary festival in Calcutta, 
The Court of Directors showed their dissatisfaction with Sir C. 
Metcalfe’s Government, and made him personally feel the weight of 
their displeasure. In their despatch of the lst of February 1836 the 
Court very severely blamed the Government of India for passing the 
Act, which they declared to be opposed to all previous orders, un 
justifiable, unsupported by facts, redressing no real grievance, 
required by no emergency, an uncalled for substitution of legal responst- 
bility for the previous licensing system. But the Court refrained from 
disallowing the new law, and awaited Lord Auckland’s advice before 
finally deciding. The Act remained in force. 

So far the main account of the Indian Press has been limited to 
English journalism, with the briefest allusions to vernacular papers. 
It is time to describe succinctly the rise and development of vernacular 
journalism, especially that of Bengal, which by the date of the Mutiny 
of 1857 had attained such a position as to require the serious attention 
of the Government. In 1798 the Court of Directors intimated their 
desire to encourage Indian literature. When the missionaries 
Marshman and Ward had established themselves at Serampur in 
October 1799, they were soon joined in January 1800 by William 
Carey, who brought down his press from his factory in the Malda 
district. There is no need to dwell at length on the activity of the 
Serampur missionaries until the year 1818. Their relations with 
Lord Minto’s Government have been mentioned. Marshman tells 
how the Serampur missionaries had for some time contemplated 
the publication of a newspaper in the Bengali language, to stimulate 
inquiry and diffuse information. The Government had always 
regarded the periodical Press with a spirit of jealousy ; it was then 
under a rigid censorship. It did not appear likely that a native 
journal would be suffered to appear, when the English journals at the 
Presidency (where alone they were published) were fettered by the 
severest restrictions. On Marshman’s proposal the Government, in 
February 1818, allowed the publication of a periodical in Bengali, 
provided all political intelligence, more especially regarding the East, 
was excluded, and it did not appear in a form likely to alarm Govern- 
ment. ‘It must therefore be confined to articles of general informa- 
tion and notices of new discoveries, but a small space may be allotted 
to local events with the view of rendering it attractive.’ This monthly 
magazine appeared in April 1818 as the Dig-Dursun. As it was 
received with unexpected approbation, Dr. Marshman and Mr. Ward 
issued a prospectus for the publication of a weekly vernacular news- 
paper in Bengali. Dr. Carey regarded this publication with feelings 
of great alarm, but was overruled by his colleagues. The first number 
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was issued on the 23rd of May 1818 as the Samachar Durpan. This 
was supposed to be the first Bengali newspaper, until recently it has 
been stated that the Bengal Gazette, published in 1816 in Bengali, 
which lived less than a year, was the first. However that may be, 
the issue of the Samachar was favoured by the authorities, and Lord 
Hastings, to encourage it, allowed its circulation at one-fourth the 
usual postage charge. The censorship of the Press was then in full 
vigour, but the ‘liberty of unlicensed printing,’ which the mission- 
aries enjoyed in the Danish settlement of Serampur, was not inter- 
fered with. While the animosity against the periodical English Press 
was at its height, the Government manifested its confidence in the 
discretion of the Serampur missionaries by purchasing one hundred 
copies of their Bengali newspaper for the public offices in Bengal, and 
encouraged a Persian version of it by a liberal subscription. Persian 
was then the official language of the Courts of Bengal. The first 
native newspaper in Bombay was the Bombay Samachar, published as 
a weekly on the Ist of July 1822; the Government subscribed for 
fifty copies ; it became a weekly in 1833, and a daily in 1860. By 
1875 there were 254 vernacular newspapers in India. In Bengal the 
Hindu Patriot had been started (in English) in 1853. The Indian 
Mirror came out in 1861, the Bengali in 1862, the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika in 1868. 

Soon after the Mutiny broke out in 1857 the Government of India 
recorded on the 12th of June a Resolution announcing their intention 
to take prompt and decisive measures with the Press. Certain native 
newspapers (the Doorbeen, Sultan-ul-Akhbar, Samachar Soodhaburshun) 
in Calcutta had uttered falsehoods and facts grossly perverted for 
seditious purposes, misrepresented the objects and intentions of 
Government, vituperated Government itself, and endeavoured to 
excite discontent and hatred towards it in the minds of its native 
subjects. Two of the papers had published a traitorous proclamation 
inciting the Hindus and Mahomedans to murder all Europeans. 
The Government ordered their law officers to prosecute the printers 
and publishers of the two newspapers on charges of publishing seditious 
libels, and determined to take for a time control of the Press, and 
power to suppress summarily publications containing treasonable or 
seditious matter or otherwise infringing the conditions imposed. 
Lord Canning himself took charge of the measure, which became, on 
the 13th of June, XV of 1857, an Act to regulate the establishment of 
printing presses and to restrain in certain cases the circulation of 
printed books and papers. It temporarily placed the whole Indian 
Press very much in the position in which it was permanently before 
Sir C. Metcalfe’s legislation in 1835 gave it complete liberty. It 
prohibited the keeping or using of printing presses without licence 
from the Government. The Government took discretionary power 
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to grant licences, subject to conditions, also to revoke the licences : 
also to prohibit the publication or circulation in India of newspapers, 
books, &c., of any particular description. The conditions upon which 
licences were ordinarily to be granted were, that nothing printed at 
such press should contain matter impugning the motive or designs 
of the British Government, in England or India, or tending to bring 
Government into hatred or contempt, to excite disaffection or un- 
lawful resistance to its orders, or to weaken its lawful authority, or the 
lawful authority of its civil or military servants : that nothing printed 
there should contain matter having a tendency (1) to create alarm 
or suspicion among the native population of any intended interference 
by Government with their religious opinions and observances, or (2) to 
weaken the friendship towards the British Government of native 
princes, chiefs, or dependent or allied States. Soon the Friend of 
India (an Anglo-Indian newspaper), which had infringed every one of 
the conditions of its licence, was warned against repeating remarks of 
the dangerous nature contained in an article on the ‘ Centenary 
of Plassey.’ It, however, repeated, in offensive and defiant terms, 
the substance of the original article. The licence was about to be 
withdrawn, when an assurance was given that the prescribed condi- 
tions would be observed. The printers and publishers of two of the 
native papers pleaded guilty and were discharged under recognisances. 
The third defendant was acquitted. The law was enforced against 
two other papers. The Act applied to all India; its duration was 
limited to one year ; it made no distinction between the English and 
Vernacular Press. This aroused a storm of indignation in the European 
community on the ground that the European Press, although no fear 
was entertained that treasonable matter would be designedly published 
in any English newspaper, had been placed under the same restric- 
tions as the native Press. This was the deliberate intention of Lord 
Canning himself, who said, when introducing the measure, that he saw 
no reason, and did not consider it possible in justice, to draw any line 
of demarcation between European and native publications. The 
‘ Gagging Act’ has never been forgotten. The Government particu- 
larly pointed out to the Court of Directors the nature of the comments 
that might be made in a newspaper and circulated among natives 
in India with impunity, when the Press is not under a temporary 
law of restriction. The Jam-i-Jamshid was suppressed by the Bombay 
Government, who, moved by the Commissioner in Sind (Sir Bartle 
Frere) to take some action, recorded strong opinions in favour of 
restrictions and supported Act XV of 1857. The Court of Directors 
entertained no doubt of the necessity of some such measures, and, 
when the proprietor of the Bombay Gazette memorialised the Court, 
praying for the disallowance of the Act and pleading for the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the Press since 1835, they very briefly 
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replied to him that they had approved of the Act. When the Act 
expired it was not renewed. 

While Lord Lawrence was Viceroy of India (1864-1869) the idea of 
establishing a Government organ was considered, and negotiations 
were opened, it is said, with the editor of the Znglishman, but nothing 
came of them, as no subsidy was to be granted. Sir Henry Maine, 
the Legal Member, wrote in a Minute dated the 27th of February 1868 : 
‘We stand alone among the Governments of the civilised world in 
having no means, except the most indirect, of correcting the honest 
mistakes or exposing the wilful misrepresentations of a completely 
free Press.’ He considered the subject of possible future relations 
between the Government and the Friend of India, but was strongly 
advised against the establishment of an official paper like the Moniteur, 
and apparently nothing came of the idea. On the 16th of March 1868 
he wrote : ; 

We are beginning more and more to be conscious of the reflex action of Indian 

opinion, which is mainly formed by the newspapers, which penetrates to England 
in a variety of ways and thus leavens or creates English opinion about India, and 
so becomes a real power with which we have to count. Even more serious is the 
direct influence of the European Press in India on the now enormous Native 
Press. Where the native newspapers do not perceive that native interest points 
the other way (which they constantly fail to do) they merely echo European cries, 
which, in the vast majority of cases, are bitter calumnies on, or misrepresentations 
of, the policy of the Government. 
Of the European Press in Bengal and Upper India he added : ‘ We 
always knew that it was careless, shallow, and scandalous. We now 
know all but for certain that it is corrupt. It is not very uncharitable 
to speak of it as constantly subsidised by one or other of the numerous 
persons who are conspiring against the Indian Exchequer.’ There is 
evidence, in his Life by Sir W. Hunter, that Lord Mayo also considered 
the question of a “Government organ,’ but saw the difficulty there 
would be in controlling an inspired one, and the risk to be incurred 
in raising hostile feelings among the other papers. In 1867 Act XXV. 
(Printing Presses and Books) was passed to deal with the preservation 
and registration of all books, re and re-enacting Metcalfe’s 
Act of 1835, with only a slight alteration of a penalty section. 

Several of the chief English newspapers now published in India 
were commenced during the twenty years, 1858-78, such as the 
Pioneer, the Ciwil and Military Gazette, the Madras Mail, and others. 
The Press has developed since that time, through greater enterprise 
and facilities. More especially have the vernacular papers increased 
in number and circulation. Between 1858 and 1878 the power and 
influence of the Presses, both English and Vernacular, whether for 
good or bad, was fully established. In 1875 there were 155 English, 
besides the 254 Vernacular, and 69 mixed English and Vernacular 
papers published in different parts of India. As there had been no 
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stamp duty on the newspaper Press of India, this development of the 
Indian Press was not the result of a repeal of a duty in the same 
way as in England the repeal of the newspaper stamp duty in 1855, 
and of the advertisement tax in 1853 (both first imposed in 1712), 
and the abolition of the paper duty in 1861, had conduced there 
to the enormous expansion of journalism. 

The Wahabi conspiracy had existed at least from 1863, and in 
1868-1869 inquiries were instituted which led to the trial and con- 
viction of some of the conspirators. The investigations brought to 
light the fact that further measures were required to meet cases of 
seditious preaching, for which there seemed to be no satisfactory 
provision in the existing law. The Penal Code was accordingly 
amended by the introduction (by Act XXVII. of 1870) of a new section 
1244, by which Sir FitzJames Stephen, then Legal Member, intended 
to assimilate generally the Indian law regarding seditious language to 
’ the English law as it had settled down since Fox’s Libel Act of 1792. 
This new section had, he stated, stood in Macaulay’s draft code in 
1837, and no one could account for its final omission. He disclaimed 
any wish of the Government to check, in the least degree, any criticism 
of their measures, however severe and hostile, nay, however disin- 
genuous, unfair, and ill-informed it might be. The section would not 
apply to a writer or speaker who neither directly nor indirectly sug- 
gested or intended to produce the use of force ; but his intention 
would have to be inferred from the circumstances in each case. The 
section also would not be an interference with the liberty of the Press, 
a phrase which he described as mere rhetoric. ‘ The question was not 
whether the Press ought or ought not to be free, but whether it ought to 
be free to excite rebellion,’ and he proceeded to describe what people 
might or might not say. The section (1244) was passed as follows : 
‘124a. Whoever by words, either spoken, or intended to be read, or 
by signs or by visible representations or otherwise, excites or attempts 
to excite, feelings of disaffection to the Government established by law 
in British India, shall be punished with transportation for life or for 
any term, to which fine may be added, or with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to three years, to which fine may be added, 
or with fine. Explanation.—Such a disapprobation of the measures 
of the Government as is compatible with a disposition to render 
obedience to the lawful authority of the Government, and to support 
the lawful authority of the Government against unlawful attempts 
to subvert or resist that authority, is not disaffection. Therefore, the 
making of comments on the measures of the Government, with the in- 
tention of exciting only this species of disapprobation, is not an offence 
within this clause.’ 

Also, during this period (1858-1878) the Penal Code contained a 
section, 505 (which was altered in 1898) directed against the circula- 
tion or publication of any statement, rumour, or report, known to be 
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false, with intent to cause any officer, soldier, or sailor, to mutiny, or 
with intent to cause fear or alarm to the public, and thereby to induce 
any person to commit an offence aqninnt the State or against the 
public tranquillity. 

In 1878 it appeared to the Government of India, when Lord Lytton 
was Viceroy and Governor-General, that a section of the Vernacular 
Press had of late years assumed an attitude of fixed hostility to the 
Government; that it did not confine itself -to criticising particular 
measures or the acts of individual officers on their merits, but attacked 
the very existence of British rule in India, and that the evil had been 
steadily growing and had attained a magnitude which called for the 
application of some strong measures of repression. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal (Sir Ashley Eden) had brought to notice instances 
of the licentiousness and sedition of the Vernacular Press, and the 
necessity for immediate action was pressed on the Government of 
India from many quarters. The existing law was held by competent 
advisers not to furnish a sufficient remedy, so that fresh legislation was 
considered necessary. It was decided to devise a special procedure 
for the prevention of offences, rather than to amend the ordinary 
criminal law imposing penalties for offences already committed. 
The reasons for the measure stated in the preamble of the Bill, which 
became law on the 14th of March, were that certain publications in 
Oriental languages, printed or circulated in British India, had of late 
contained matter likely to excite disaffection to the Government, or 
antipathy between persons of different races, castes, religions, or 
sects in British India, or had been used as means of intimidation or 
extortion, and that such publications were read by and disseminated 
among large numbers of ignorant and unintelligent persons, and were 
thus likely to have an influence which they otherwise would not possess, 
so that it was considered necessary for the maintenance of the public 
tranquillity and for the security of her Majesty’s subjects and others 
that power should be conferred on the Executive Government to 
control the printing and circulation of such publications. 

The measure passed by the Council established a system of con- 
trol over vernacular papers, as follows: (1) The Magistrate might, 
with the previous sanction of the Local Government, require the 
printer or publisher of any such newspaper to enter into a bond binding 
himself not to print or publish in such newspaper anything likely to 
excite feelings of disaffection to the Government or antipathy between 
different races &c., or to commit extortion; (2) If any newspaper 
(whether a bond had been taken in respect of it or not) at any time 
contained any matter of the description just mentioned, or was used 
for purposes of extortion, the Local Government might warn such 
newspaper by a notification in the Gazetle, and if, in spite of such 
warning, the offence was repeated, the Local Government might then 
issue its warrant to seize the plant, &c., of such newspaper, and when 
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any deposit had been made might declare such deposit forfeited ; 
(3) as the deposit of security and the forfeiture of the deposit might 
perhaps press unduly on less wealthy proprietors, clauses were inserted 
enabling a publisher to take his paper out of the operation of this 
portion of the Act by undertaking to submit his proofs to a Govern- 
ment officer before publication, and to publish nothing objected to by 
such officer. 

In the debate in the Legislative Council full explanation was given 
of the necessity for the measure (which included also provisions for 
the seizure and prohibition of importation of books, newspapers, 
&c., of the kind aimed at), and for the summary procedure adopted, 
also of the limitation of the measure to the Vernacular Press. Much 
stress was laid upon the importance of avoiding public trials for 
sedition. It was mentioned that both Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
Macaulay, the one the originator and the other the draughtsman and 
the eloquent defender of the Act of 1835, while arguing strongly in 
favour of a free Press, adverted to the possibility of circumstances 
arising which might compel the Government of the day to resort 
again to legislation of a restrictive character. Mr. Prinsep also, in 
1835, thought the eye of the Government would require to be kept 
‘vontinually upon the Press, and especially upon the native Press, 
for it was capable of being made an engine for destroying the respect in 
which the Government is held, and so undermining its power.’ The 
Secretary of State, Lord Cranbrook, sanctioned the Vernacular Press 
Act, but objected to the provisions under which a publisher might 
undertake to submit a proof of his newspaper to Government before 
publishing it, so a brief Act was passed repealing this portion of the 
previous measure. The Act was only once put in force. Under the 
orders of Government a bond was demanded from the printer of the 
Som Prokash for publishing seditious matters. The printer executed 
the bond, but subsequently stopped the issue of that paper, and started 
the Nawalibhakar in its place. The following year, permission was 
sought to revive the Som Prokash,and such permission was accorded on 
the editor’s giving a pledge for its future good conduct. Subsequently 
both the papers were separately published. No prosecution took place ; 
no further publicity was given to the incriminated articles ; a warning 
was given to the whole native Press, and its tone preceptibly improved 
without any diminution of fair criticism: the preaching of general 
sedition ceased. All that was required was effected by. requiring the 
printer to execute the bond. 

The two Acts were both repealed by Lord Ripon’s Government 
in January 1882, so that 8. 1244 of the Penal Code alone remained to 
the Government as a means of controlling seditious utterances in the 
Press generally ; while under Customs and Post Office Acts foreign 
publications could be stopped from circulation in India. 

Although some of the vernacular newspapers attacked the Govern- 
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ment with virulence and boldness, for the next nine years, no notice 
was taken, until in August 1891 the proprietor, editor, manager, 
printer and publisher of the Bangobasi (Calcutta newspaper) were pro- 
secuted under Sections 1244 and 500 of the Penal Code for sedition and 
defamation in certain articles in which statements were made against 
the Government, and attempts made to excite popular feeling and dis- 
content and disaffection towards the Government among the people. 
The main object of the Government in instituting the prosecution 
was to ascertain and make known the exact state of the law. After 
a trial for several days before the Chief Justice, a majority of the jury, 
in the proportion of seven to two, were for conviction, but the Chief 
Justice declined to accept anything but a unanimous verdict; the 
jury were therefore discharged. The accused then expressed their 
contrition for having allowed the articles in question to appear, and 
threw themselves unreservedly on the Lieutenant Governor’s mercy, 
promising never to repeat their offence. The Lieutenant Governor, 
with the concurrence of the Government of India, stopped further 
proceedings. In this case the meanings of the words ‘ disaffection’ and 
‘disapprobation’ were much discussed, the Chief Justice laying it down 
that the meanings of the two portions of Section 124a were distinct, 
and that a man’s ‘ disaffection’ was totally different from ‘ disappro- 
bation.’ When Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst were murdered at 
Poona in June 1897, the Government ascribed the murders to in- 
flammatory articles in the Vernacular Press (in connexion with anti- 
plague measures). In 1897 Mr. Tilak was tried under Section 124a for 
attempting to excite feelings of disaffection to the British Govern- 
ment in certain articles in the Marathi paper, the Kesari, of which 
he was the editor and proprietor. The jury found him guilty by 
a majority of six to three. The judge accepted this verdict and 
sentenced the accused to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
In 1898 section 1244 was amended and amplified. 

The relations between Government and the Press have developed, 
as has been shown, since 1780 from a system of arbitrary, not to say 
despotic, treatment, through periods of Press censorship, restriction, 
liberty, temporary restraint, renewed freedom, a Vernacular Press Act 
for four years, legislation (twice) by amendments of the ordinary law 
against sedition, until in 1908, before Act VII. was enacted, the Press 
law was comprised, as will have appeared, in Act XXYV. of 1867, in 
Sections 1084, 1244, 153a, and 505 of the Penal Code, and Sections 
108 and 196 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, besides some provisions 
of the Customs and Post Office Acts. It has been officially explained 
that the new Act VII. of 1908 (incitements to offences) is directed, 
not against the liberty of the Press, nor against sedition, with which 
the existing criminal law would deal, hut against a Press which incited 
men to murder, to armed revolt, and to secret diabolical schemes. 
It remains to be seen whether the combined effect of the previously 
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existing law and the new Act, all of which apply equally to the English 
and the Vernacular Presses, will suffice to control the utterances of the 
Press within reasonable limits, and to maintain peace and order, which 
is the ultimate object of all law. When other legislative attempts 
have failed it is difficult to be hopeful of complete success from the 
new law. 

8S. M. Mrrra. 











DREADNOUGHTS FOR SALE OR HIRE 


THE period of hesitation through which the Naval Powers of the 
world passed when the Dreadnought design was first revealed has 
given place to a period of nervousness, some manifestations of which 
approach the comic. 

For instance, people have suddenly awakened to the fact that 
two large battleships are building at Elswick and Barrow respectively 
to the order of the Brazilian Government, and that a third is pro- 
jected and will be laid down at Elswick as soon as the first, the Minas 
Geraes, is in the water. Promptly, there arises something which 
approaches the indignity of a first-class naval scare. In the United 
States particularly, the New York Herald laments almost in the 
vein of the Psalmist that Brazil, their own familiar friend, hath laid 
great wait for the Yankees. 

The simple fact of the matter is that when the model of the Minas 
Geraes appeared at the Franco-British Exhibition people at once 
began to ask, ‘ What on earth can Brazil want with Dreadnoughts ?’ 
And next, ‘ How on earth can Brazil pay for Dreadnoughts?’ Thus 
the way was paved for a story of dark and dire complots of which the 
terrible little yellow man from ‘the Far East was naturally made the 
hero. His relations with the guileless Yankee have recently been 
strained ; his fleet is to the American fleet but as four to five (in 
material that is, in war-worthiness it may be as Lombard Street to 
a China orange); therefore the perfidious one, without doubt, has 
conspired with the Government of Brazil to bring about a nefarious 
deal. So they argue in America. 

Conjecture of this kind, is, of course, no evidence ; and although 
the question, ‘ What does Brazil want with Dreadnoughts *’ seemed 
unanswerable to the First Lord of the Admiralty, I do not think it 
necessarily is so. A modern fleet is not built in five or even ten 
years, and in ten years’ time a certain European Power suspected 
of designs on the independence of South American States will be 
so strong at sea that it will be quite desirable (we will put it this 
way) for Brazil, the largest of the threatened communities, to be 
able to afford effective help in the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine 
to the United States. Again, when the Isthmus Canal is cut, Brazil 
207 P2 
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may quite possibly aspire to such aggrandisement at the expense of 
Columbia or Ecuador as would seat her on both oceans and give her 
the unquestioned hegemony of South America. Be it remembered 
that the Brazilian Navy League is strong and aggressive, and exercises 
real influence on public opinion. Brazilian naval officers are perfectly 
clear on the point that Brazil is in fact intending to build up a Navy 
for herself. One of them, a member of the Naval Commission, put it 
this way : ‘ This is not a new programme ; the Government authorised 
it as long ago as 1904, and would have authorised it ten years earlier 
had money been available, and had not the Navy been imbued with 
anti-Republican sentiment. Since it was authorised, it has been 
further delayed by the coming of the Dreadnought. If we are to 
have a Navy at all—and there are plenty of good reasons why we 
should—it is wise to have the best of its size that can be built; so we 
are constructing Dreadnought battleships, swift cruisers, torpedo- 
boat destroyers and submarines, exactly as every other Power which 
aspires to naval strength is doing.’ It is a fact that there is nothing 
to be called news in the information that these ships are being built 
to the order of Brazil. The officers of the Brazilian Naval Com- 
mission, which is superintending the building of the Minas Geraes, 
were very much to the fore when I was at Jarrow in the autumn of 
1906 to witness the launch of the Lord Nelson. ll the ordinary 
naval text-books, moreover, have included them, with details of 
greater or less inaccuracy, for the last two years. Nevertheless, 
the idea that the warships are intended for some Power other than 
Brazil is not so absurd as it may appear at first sight. 

In the first place, it is apposite to remember that sales to some 
other Power of warships completed or completing by the South 
American State which gave the order are by no means uncommon. 
Taking ships still borne on the fighting strength of the world’s 
navies weued we ae the nner ee list :-— 


i oT Built for | At Bought i. Date | 
| Crnisee’ Chili Elswick Jepan | 1895 | 
| 


| | Idewmi ex- -Eemeralda) . 
| an Chili Elswick Japan | 1899 | 


Iwate and Idzwmo . | 


Triumph and Swiftsure . | Battleships Chili | Elswick | Great 1908 | 
| Barrow Britain 

Kasuga and Nisshin . | Armoured | Argentine | Sestri- Japan 1903 | 
| Cruisers | Ponente 


It may be said with truth, in fact, that the ships South America 
has sold could wipe all the fleets South America possesses off the seas. 
Since these things are so, it is not much to be wondered at that 
the intentions of Brazil are suspect, nor, seeing that of the seven 
ships named above Japan has bought five, while the other two were 
bought by Great Britain to prevent them passing into the hands of 
an enemy of Japan, is it marvellous that Japan should be pointed at 
' To be struck off the effective list this year. 
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as the purchaser. Moreover, the ships have a remarkable likeness: 
in general plan to those most newly designed for the Japanese Navy. 
In each class there are four turrets on the centre line, two raised 
so as to fire over the others ahead or astern respectively ; while there 
.are also two amidships, placed, as in the Dreadnought, one on either 
beam. Now this arrangement, up to the present, is entirely and 
exclusively Japanese. In British ships, there is no intention of 
going beyond an armament of ten 12-inch guns, firing eight on either 
broadside, for technical reasons which it skills not to explain. The 
newest American design provides for ten 12-inch guns in five turrets, 
all placed on the centre line, so that all the guns bear on either beam. 
The most striking resemblance to the Japanese design, however, 
is to be found in the mounting of the anti-torpedo armanent. The 
Brazilian ships are to carry twenty-two 4°7 inch guns, of which four- 
teen will be mounted in battery amidships, and the remaining eight 
in sponsoned casemates on the upper deck and on the superstructure. 
The Japanese ships will carry ten 6-inch guns, mounted in battery, 
and twelve 4°7 on the upper deck and superstructure. At the date 
of the design of these ships only the Japanese had begun to adopt 
large quick-firers mounted behind armour as the anti-torpedo 
armament. 

For these and other reasons, I went to Elswick recently believing 
that the great battleships—equal, be it remembered, to the most 
powerful in the world until the British ‘Super-Dreadnoughts’ are 
built—were, in fact, to go to Japan under cover of the Brazilian 
order. By the time I left for Barrow-in-Furness, to interview the 
Sao Paulo, I was convinced that this view was mistaken. In the 
first place, there is no Japanese Naval Commission in either town ; 
no Japanese naval officer even that I could hear of. It is true that 
numbers visit these great establishments, but I was informed that 
the Ordnance Works, rather than the shipbuilding yards, are most 
frequently the object of their visits. Now, I am very sure that, 
except under stress of circumstances, the Japanese would never 
consent to accept ships the material of which had only been tested 
by the easy-going methods of the Brazilians. When a contract for 
the Imperial Japanese Navy is placed, the watch kept by the naval 
officers of Japan is unsleeping. In the second place—and this 
consideration is important—given time, Japan could build her warships 
to her own designs, in perfect secrecy—a secrecy to which Western 
nations vainly strive to attain—and at far less cost than that which 
a British firm would accept. The warships which she has bought 
at present she has bought in moments either of national anger or of 
national peril: the Idzumi (Esmeralda) on the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki; the Iwate and Idzwmo on the Russian 
occupation of Port Arthur; the Kasuga and Nisshin when the 
great struggle with Russia was seen to be inevitable. But these 
three Brazilian ships will not be ready to hoist the pendant until the 
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following dates approximately : Minas Geraes, September-November 
1909; Sao Paulo, December 1909-March 1910; Rio de Janeiro, 
December 1910-March 1911. These dates, moreover, involve rapid 
construction—as rapid, indeed, as that which is quoted as the highest 
standard attainable by the German Navy; and it may safely be 
said that if the vessels are completed by the dates named it will 
only be owing to their purchase by another Power. In any case, 
however, it is obvious that these vessels could be of no use to Japan 
if a struggle be imminent. If it be postponed till 1911-1912, she 
can probably make other and better arrangements. 

At the same time—and with the greatest deference to the Brazilian 
Chargé d@ Affaires, who has recently declared_that his Government has 
no intention of selling these ships to any other Power—it is almost 
impossible to believe that they were designed without an arriére 
pensée. When the Triumph and Swiftsure came into the market, our 
Government refused at first to buy them, on the ground that they 
‘do not fulfil Admiralty requirements.’ Later, under stress of cir- 
cumstances which are well known, we bought them, and have been 
sorry for it ever since. But the Brazilian ships, so far, at any rate, 
as the outward signs of structural strength go, are up to the standard 
of any Navy in the world. There is no ‘ cuttin’ the frames too light’ 
here, and, of course, the great names of Armstrong and Vickers Maxim 
are guarantees of the excellence of material and workmanship. At 
any rate, both the political and financial equilibrium of South American 
Republics is unstable, and it is pretty certain that, at this moment, 
Brazil would not refuse a good offer for the ships. In some quarters 
it is certainly believed that this course will be forced upon the 
Brazilian Government by the res angusta domi. 

- I want, however, to discuss the matter from a more general stand- 

point. If, by the middle of 1911, there be three Dreadnoughis for sale 
or hire, what effect will that have on the naval balance of power ? 
I take the Brazilian ships for example ; but be it remembered that at 
least one other country not generally classed among the great Naval 
Powers—Austria-Hungary, to wit—is building ships which may be 
classed with the Dreadnoughts ; Spain is not impossibly about to do 
so; and there are rumours of formidable programmes for China, 
Chili, and even for Holland and the Scandinavian States. 

I take the beginning of 1912 (January to March) for my epoch 
of comparison. At that date, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the 
Triple Alliance (nominally so far as Italy, actually so far as Austria- 
Hungary is concerned) will still be in existence, as well as, presumably, 
that between Russia and Francs. We may take the following as being 
the Powers or groups of Powers between which collision is most 
likely to occur: the United States and Japan; Great Britain and 
Germany, with or without the alliance of Austria-Hungary; Italy 
and Austria-Hungary. 

To take the most probable first. In the event of war breaking out 
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between the United States and Japan in (say) March 1912, the relative 
strength of the opposing fleets in capital ships, or, as I prefer to call 
them, ships of the line, will be as follows, so far as can be reasonably 
anticipated at this date : 
Battleships :— 
Dreadnought ships . - 6 6 (+ 8 ='9) 
Pre-Dreadnought battleships . 22 11 


Armoured Cruisers (four or more 
9°2-inch or superior weapons) . 4 8 


United States Japan 


Guns :— 
12-inch and above . : : 124 124 (+ 86 = 160) 
10-inch to 9°2-inch . ‘ 3 16 64 
8-inch to 7-inch , , é 216 24 
6-inch 212 208 


The figures in brackets joee the modification caused by the 
purchase of the Brazilian ships by the weaker Powers. Ships of the 
Lord Nelson and Invincible classes and their foreign equivalents 
are counted as Dreadnoughts. 

The Japanese, like ourselves, plan to have their ships ready for sea 
in two years from the date of laying down. If this arrangement were 
adhered to, and the programmes for the years immediately ensuing 
be the same as for those immediately past, another pair of battleships 
and of armoured cruisers ought to be added to the total. But financial 
stringency may cause a delay in the completion of some part of the 
programme. 

The Americans have a superiority in pre-Dreadnought ships and 
in the lighter type of gun—a superiority which, seeing that in Dread- 
noughts and in Dreadnought-carried heavy guns they are about equal 
to the Japanese, ought, if material were everything (which it is not), 
to give them the victory. Add the Brazilian ships to the American 
total, and their superiority becomes assured. But add them to the 
Japanese total, and the balance inclines quite markedly the other way. 
The United States must certainly take these vessels into account, or 
lay down three additional Dreadnoughts themselves and press them 
rapidly to completion, in order to secure a bare margin of material 
superiority over Japan in 1912. 

The next hypothetical struggle to which reference will be made is 
one between Great Britain and Germany. In this case, the account 
in March 1912 will stand thus : 

Great Britain Germany 
Dreadnought ships . P F , 18 13 (+ 3 = 16) 
20 


Pre-Dreadnought battleships . ; 38 
Armoured Cruisers . : : : 9 — 


Guns :— 
12-inch to ll-inch . : ; -, Se 190 (+ 36 = 226) 
10-inch to 9°2-inch . 2 i . 108, 40. 
8-inch to 7°5-inch . : ’ ; 74 —_ 
6-inch ‘ . . : ‘s . 486 476 
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I have here allowed for a British programme of four large armoured 
ships to be laid down next year and to be finished by the end of 1911. 
Similarly, I have estimated that the German ships which will be laid 
down in July next, under the programme of 1909, will be ready for 
service in March 1912. Were Germany to purchase the Brazilian 
ships, our margin of superiority to her alone would still be considerable, 
but we should be very far below the two-Power standard. Suppose 
(and it is not an extravagant supposition) Austria-Hungary were 
in alliance with Germany. Then the figures would stand : 


7 Germany and 
Great Britain Austria-Hungary 


Dreadnought ships . : : : 18 16 (+ 8 = 19) 
Pre-Dreadnought battleships . . 38 23 
Armoured Cruisers . : ; — 
Guns :— 
12-inch to 1l-inch . : , , 202 (+ 86 = 238) 
10-inch to 9°2-inch . j ‘ 8 76 
8-inch to 7°5-inch . 7 ; f 
6-inch “ - : ; ; P f 476 


Taking Dreadnought ships alone, the eighteen British vessels will 
mount 160 12-inch guns and twenty 9°2-inch, against 162 12- and 
1l-inch and twenty-four 9°4-inch guns for the German and A ustro- 
Hungarian ships. Should the Brazilian Dreadnoughts pass to either 
Power, the alliance would have an actual superiority of forty-two 
heavy guns in its Dreadnought ships, and that is somewhat heavy 


odds. As the standard German weapon is the 11-inch gun, it is on 
the face of it unlikely that Germany will complicate her artillery 
by the purchase of these ships, but the temptation to do so, were 
war imminent, would be great, and it must be remembered that the 
German element in Brazil is now very large. 

Next let us take the event of war between Austria-Hungary and 
Italy. The naval forces of the two nations will stand thus : 


Italy Austria-Hungary 
Dreadnought ships . ; . : 2 3 (+ 8 = 6) 
Pre-Dreadnought battleships . ‘ 10 9? 
Armoured Cruisers . A - ; — 
_ Guns :— 
12-inch toll-inch . . ‘ 12 (+ 36 = 48) 
10-inch to 9°2-inch . . ; ‘ 57 
8-inch to 75-inch .  . Bae 36 
6-inch ; ; a ‘ ; - 54 


In this case, the acquisition of the Brazilian ships by Austria- 
Hungary would turn the scale, which is fairly evenly balanced at 
present, decidedly in her favour. 

It may be said, of course, that there is nothing new in all this. 
Minor Naval Powers have always had ships for sale or hire, and have 


2 Habsburg and Wien classes added for purpose of comparison with Italy, these 
ships being capable of fighting in the Adriatic. 
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sometimes been compelled to sell or hire them to belligerents, as we 
found to our inconvenience between 1776 and 1783, and again 
in 1807. So far, that is true; but since the era of armoured 
ships began no minor Power has ever possessed vessels which were 
right up to the standard of the latest and most powerful designed 
for the leading Powers; and if any have approached it, they have 
always been bought by one or other of those leading Powers. These 
Brazilian Dreadnoughts, therefore, are of new and ominous significance. 
And not less so are the Austro-Hungarian ships, which, though not 
for sale, may be said to be on hire as reinforcement for the Navy of a 
Power with whic it is convenient to Austria-Hungary to ally her- 
self. From our point of view, and from that of the Americans and 
the Italians also, the uncomfortable feature is that for twenty years 
to come we shall always have to take the Minas Geraes and her sisters 
into account in estimating our naval needs, even if they should remain 
for the greater part of that time under the Brazilian flag. When the 
outbreak of war has become a matter of months, as, for example, 
it was in September 1903, the payment of 5,000,000/. or so for a 
reinforcement of three first-class ships will be the merest drop in the 
bucket of expenditure to be incurred. The stronger Power, even if it 
does not want the ships, will be compelled to buy them to keep them 
out of the enemy’s hands. We have done this once for a friend, 
with results on which I am afraid we are hardly entitled to congratulate 
ourselves, however convenient our action may have been to Japan. 
I suspect that the lesson of the Triumph and Swijtsure and their pur- 
chase has not been thrown away on irresponsible republics ‘on the 
make.’ If we repeat the operation, we shall lay ourselves open to 
a system of diplomatically correct’ blackmail very much to be 
deprecated. 

But what is the alternative ? I confess I do not see one. Now 
that (quite rightly, in my humble judgment) the same sum of money 
goes in the construction of one battleship that formerly sufficed 
for two, and one cruiser of the Jndomitable type absorbs the provision 
which would formerly have sufficed for three, the number of ships 
which nations can afford to build is necessarily much smaller than 
it was. But it is of vital importance that the great private ship- 
building yards should be kept employed. The shipbuilding resources 
of Germany, Russia, Japan, and the United States have been so 
largely developed that these countries now not only build all they 
require for themselves, but can undertake work for foreign nations 
as well. Spain is patriotically and prudently developing her dock- 
yards before starting on the building of her new Navy. Nought 
remains to our shipbuilders but the orders of the minor States, and 
every ship of great fighting force which they build for one of these 
may hereafter become an embarrassment to their own country. 
That is the irony of the dilemma in which we are placed. 
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So John Bull must pay, and continue to pay, and look as pleasant 
as he can. Since his very existence depends on it, he must not only 
take into account the warships of any two Powers which might, 
under conceivable circumstances, combine against him, but also the 
potential reserves of these Powers in the hands of minor States, 
He need not concern himself very seriously about the much-discussed 
epoch of 1911—as I have shown above. But when 1915 comes, and 
with it the expiration of the alliance with Japan, he may, and probably 
will, find himself face to face with new responsibilities against which 
he can hardly begin to make provision too soon. That, however, 
is another story, and one which is too long to be told here. 


GERARD FIENNES. 





— 2 Oe ee ee me ee ee 











SHAKESPEARE AND THE WATERWAYS 
OF NORTH ITALY 


Some of Shakespeare’s plays, in which the scenes are laid in Italy, 
have led to considerable misunderstanding. It is true that commenta- 
tors express amazement at the knowledge which the Dramatist 
shows of Italian life, public and private; the laws and customs of 
the country ; its ceremonies and characteristics; all agreeing that 
the very atmosphere of these scenes is as Italian as it well could be. 
Men have wondered how this very accurate knowledge was obtained, 
and their wondering has led some even to contend that Shakespeare 
must have visited Italy in person on some unrecorded occasion. 

Elze, to quote one of many, speaking of The Merchant of Venice, 
says: ‘There lies over this drama an inimitable and decidedly 
Italian atmosphere and fragrance which certainly can be more readily 
felt than explained and analysed. Everything is so faithful, so fresh, 
and so true to nature, that the play cannot possibly be excelled in 
this respect.’ 

In spite, however, of their unanimity concerning Shakespeare’s 
marvellous power of investing his Italian scenes with so true a local 
colouring, the great majority of the commentators go a step further, 
and, in a strange spirit of inconsistency with their own views, tell 
us that Shakespeare’s knowledge of the geography of the country 
with which he shows such an accurate familiarity in other respects, 
is hopelessly at fault, and inaccurate even to the verge of carelessness 
and ignorance. Three well-known passages are relied on as proof 
of such assertions—one in The Tempest (I. ii. 129-44), another in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona (I. i. 71), and a third in The Taming of the 
Shrew (IV. ii.). 

In the words of a well-known author of to-day : 


But the fact that he represents Valentine in The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(L. i. 71) as travelling from Verona to Milan (both inland cities) by sea, and the 
fact that Prospero in The Tempest embarks in a ship at the gates of Milan (I. 
ii. 129-44) renders it almost impossible that he could have gathered his know- 
ledge of Northern Italy from personal observation.! 








1 Sidney Lee, Great Englishmen of the Siateenth Century, p. 299. London, 1904. 
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Again, to quote another commentator : 


Shakespeare had clearly conceived the geography of the land, and accurately 
maintained his conception, though it was, for the most part, an ideal not a real 
geography. For instance, Verona is a port upon the sea, with tides that ebb 
and flow, and boats may sail from thence to Milan ; Valentine’s ‘father at the 
road expects his coming, there to see him shipped’; and Launce.. . ‘is like 
to lose the tide.’ Veronais a seaport for Shakespeare in The T'wo Gentlemen of 
Verona, and it is still a seaport for him in Othello, where Cassio’s ship, the first 
to reach Cyprus after the storm, is a Veronesa. But the sheet of water nearest 
to Verona is the Lake of Garda ; and though the Venetians kept their war galleys 
floating upon it, about which Shakespeare may have heard, yet it had not a tide 
that any man could miss.” 


If these assertions are well founded, Shakespeare is at once con- 
victed of an inconsistency as glaring as it is inartistic, and one which 
in itself would go far towards showing that his accuracy in other 
directions was merely the result of some happy chance, arrived at 
by so unusual a process of penetration that it amounts to something 
like a miracle. 

It is worth while, therefore, in the first place to examine the 
actual passages on which the statements are based, after which one 
may go on to inquire what light is thrown on the matter by con- 
temporary records bearing on the geography of Northern Italy. 

The opening scene of The Two Gentlemen of Verona is laid in 
Verona—Valentine is taking leave of Proteus; and addressing his 
friend, he says : 

Once more adieu! My father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to see me shipp’d. 


His exit follows shortly after, and Speed, his servant, enters. 


SPEED. Sir Proteus, save you! Saw you my master ? 
Protzvs. But now he parted hence, to embark for Milan. 


The phrase ‘ at the road,’ if it stood alone, might possibly suggest 
the sea, and an ignorance of the geographical position of Verona ; 
and other lines later in the play might add weight to the suggestion, 
as where Panthino (Act II. iii.) urges Launce to follow his master: 

Pan. Launce, away, away, aboard! Thy master is shipped, and thou art 
to post after with oars. . . . Away, ass! You'll lose the tide, if you tarry any 


longer. . . . Tut, man, I mean thou’lt lose the flood, and, in losing the flood, 
lose thy voyage. . . . 


But Launce’s reply to the latter speech, which seems to have escaped 
the notice of those who are so eager to attribute ignorance to Shake- 
speare, triumphantly acquits the Dramatist on this count of the 
indictment : 

Launcs. Lose the tide, and the voyage, and the master. . . . Why, man, 
ifthe river were dry, I am able to fill it with my tears ; if the wind were down, 
I could drive the boat with my sighs. 


* Studies in the History of Venice, Horatio Brown (1907). 
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‘*The river ’—What river but the Adige? which was, in Shake- 
speare’s day, as I purpose showing, the highway from Verona to 
many Italian cities, including Milan—a fact of which the Poet was 
only too well aware. The words ‘tide’ and ‘road’ may possibly 
have misled commentators ; but the former is explained in the text 
itself, and the latter, which occurs again in the same play in reference 
to Milan (‘I must unto the road to disembark some necessaries,’ 
II. iv.), is as applicable to a navigable river as to the sea, and is, indeed, 
so used by Harrison, the ‘ W. H.’ of Hollinshed’s Chronicles (1st ed. 
1577), of Chatham, which was then known by the name of Gillingham 
rode.* 

The second instance of Shakespeare’ 8 suggested blundering is 
the passage in The Tempest (I. ii.) where Prospero describes to Miranda 
their expulsion from Milan : 

PROSPERO. One midnight 
Fated to the purpose did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan, and i’ the dead of darkness, 
The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me and thy crying self... . 
In few, they hurried us aboard a bark, 
Bore us some leagues to sea ; where they prepared 
A rotten carcass of a boat... . 


There they hoist us, 
To cry to the sea that roared to us, .. . 


On the strength of these lines we are seriously told that Shakespeare 
was under the impression that Milan was a seaport! One can only 
conclude that those who said so were themselves unaware of the 
fact that Milan, in Shakespeare’s day and long before it, was in 
direct communication by waterway with the Adriatic. To one 
aware of this fact the passage can present no difficulty. Prospero 
does not waste words in describing the journey by canal and river 
till they reached the sea ; his own phrase ‘in few ’ points significantly 
to curtailment of unnecessary details; the main incidents of their 
expatriation are all that his daughter need be told; and the very 
structure of the passage shows in its last two lines that it was on 
reaching the sea that a change was made from the bark which had 
brought them there to the ‘rotten carcass of a boat’ in which they 
were finally turned adrift upon the Adriatic. 

Again, in The Taming of the Shrew (IV. ii.) we meet the river- 
highways. Here the scene is laid in Padua, where Tranio addresses a 
Pedant who has just admitted that he was a countryman of Mantua: 


Of Mantua, sir? marry, God forbid ! 
And come to = 5 careless of tera life ? 


"Ts death for any one in Mantua 
To come to Padua. Know you not the cause ? 





* Sarrazin, Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, vol. xxxvii. (1900). 
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Your ships are stay’d at Venice, and the duke, 
For private quarrel ’twixt your duke and him, 
Hath publish’d and proclaim’d it openly. 


While, earlier in the same play, we get at least a suggestion of 
geographical knowledge of the same kind in the question put by 
Hortensio to Petruchio (I. ii.) : 


And tell me now, sweet friend, what happy gale 
Blows you to Padua from old Verona ? 


The comments I have quoted are all the more remarkable when 
we consider that something has already been done by one or two 
more enlightened commentators to show that the rivers and other 
waterways of North Italy were constantly used for passenger traflic 
in and about Shakespeare’s time. Herr Sarrazin, for instance, has in 
recent years, contributed some interesting articles to the Jahrbuch of 
the Shakespeare-Gesellschaft* on this subject, though without going 
into the matter with much detail. 

But quite independently of any interest we may take in Shake- 
speare’s knowledge or ignorance of their existence, the waterway 
communications between the cities of Lombardy and the territories 
of the Venetian Republic played no small part in Italian history for 
many years before The Tempest and The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
came to be written. A volume might easily be filled with extracts 
from chronicles, social records, and other writings, to show the import- 
ance attaching to these inland water-routes in the eyes of statesmen, 
merchants, and plivate persons in early Italian days; and, as a 
matter of fact, no reliable history of the navy of Venice could be 
written in which their prominent utility in peace and war happened 
to be overlooked. 

In the circumstances it may be worth while to give a sketch of 
the geographical position as it is disclosed by some quotations from 
contemporary documents, the subject being, from every point of 
view, one of extreme interest, as well as being one on which there 
appears to be considerable misapprehension in many minds to-day. 
The accompanying Map,’ published in 1564, will show at a glance 
the course of the chief waterways, the majority of which may be 
taken to have been navigable at that time—for all that Shakespearian 
commentators have to say to the contrary. 

The main river route through the Lombardo- Venetian territories in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as for many centuries previously, 
was the river Po; and, as might be expected, it is almost impossible 
to take up any book dealing with the history of the North Italian 
republics which does not contain copious allusions to the traffic 
borne upon its waters. It was the same long even before the Middle 


* Band xxxvi. (1900) and xlii. (1906). 
5 Reproduced byjpermission of the British Museum. 
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Ages, Polybius speaking of this river as navigable for some 250 Roman 
miles from the sea; Strabo noticing it as such from Placentia (now 
Piacenza) to Ravenna; and Pliny describing it as beginning to be 
navigable as high up as Augusta Taurinorum, the Turin of to-day. 
When we come to the twelfth century, the navigation of the Po had 
already become a matter of great state importance. An interesting 
edict of Frederick the First (Barbarossa), dated 1159, is set out in a 
recently issued Italian parliamentary publication,’ which gives us a 
picturesque glimpse of the then conditions of the navigation on 
the Po: 

. - « We therefore mindful of the devoted services of our most faithful people 
of Cremona, graciously assent to their request—and it is our will and command 
that from Cremona down the Po, and in all places and valleys at any time con- 
nected by water with the Po, as far as to the sea, as well in the province of Reggio 
as of Modena, or of Bologna, Ferrara, or Ravenna, that they shall have free 
passage and sailing rights in full security with what merchandise they please, 
free of all tolls, imports or other exactions sought to be levied on them by any 
other powers or cities. 


A list of tolls follows, to be collected by Frederick’s own agents 
from ships generally, the charges varying in different towns. Amongst 
the towns mentioned, which are all practically treated as ports, are 
Ferrara, Figarolo, Governolo, Guastalla, Scozzarolo, and Luzzara. 

The same state of things prevailed in the fifteenth century, as 
may be seen from the ‘ Diary’ of Roberto Sanseverino, written about 
the year 1458, in which he describes the journey he and his’ com- 
panions made from Pavia to the Holy Land.’ They embarked, he 
tells us, on the Ist of May on the Ticino, escorted by friends from 
Pavia, and reached Piasenza [Piacenza] that evening. On the 2nd 
of May, in heavy rain and with contrary winds, the ship being 
frequently driven to shore, they got as far as Cremona, instead of 
making Colorno, as they hopedtodo. On the 4th they passed Guas- 
talla and Sachetta, and made Revere ; and on the 5th, still contending 
against rain and wind, they arrived at Villanuova. On the 6th, a 
Saturday, having heard mass at ‘le Patoge,’ three miles from Villa- 
nuova, they started for Gioza [Chioggia], where they arrived that 
night ; and got to Venice on the following day. 

Again, in connexion with the same century, we have in the ‘ Life 
and Memoirs of Isabella d’Este’ plentiful allusions to travel on the 
Po, as well as on other rivers connected with it by canal or otherwise : ® 


. In the following spring [#.e. of 1481] the Marquis of Mantua brought his 
son Francesco [Gonzaga] to spend the Feast of St. George at Ferrara, and make 
acquaintance with his bride [i.e. Isabella his betrothed bride, then aged about 

® Atti della commissione per lo studio della Navigazione interna nella valle del 
Po. Roma, tipografia della camera dei deputati, 1903. 

7 Scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite o rare, Bologna, 1888. 

® The extracts quoted here are from Mrs. Ady’s Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of 


Mantua, Murray, 1904. 
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six years], and her family. The Mantuan chronicler, Schivenoglia, relates how 
on this occasion the Marquis and his suite of six hundred followers sailed down 
the Po in four bucentaurs .. . 

The wedding was celebrated at Ferrara on the 11th of February 1490... . 
On the following day the wedding party set out in the richly carved and gilded 
bucentaur [the gift of the Duke her father], attended by four galleys and fifty 
boats, for Mantua, and sailed up the Po. 

The cruel hardships to which the Marchioness [Isabella] and her ladies were 
exposed during their journey in barges up the Po®.. . are vividly described 
in Beatrice dei Contrari’s letters to the Marquis. 



















On the return journey—February 1491—‘when the wedding 
party reached Ferrara, the Po was frozen over, and hundreds of work- 
men were employed to break the ice and make a passage for the 
bucentaur.’ 

When despatch was necessary, horses were used ; as, for instance, 
on the 4th of December 1491 Isabella writes from Ferrara to her 


husband at Milan : 


I hear that you are gone to Milan. . . . But as I did not know this in time, 
I send these few lines by a courier on horseback to satisfy my anxiety as to 
your welfare .. .'” 
At her first coming to Mantua, Isabella brought a whole train of artists 
. and the court painter, Ercole Roberti, suffered so much from seasickness 
on the journey up the Po [i.e. from Ferrara] and was so much exhausted. . . 
that he left suddenly without even bidding the Marchesa farewell. 
















Apropos of the wedding in 1501 of Alfonso d’Este and Lucrezia 
Borgia, at Rome, and their return to Ferrara : 






Some days were spent at Bologna, where a banquet was given in her 
[Lucrezia’s] honour, after which the party embarked on bucentaurs, and tra- 
velled by water first along a canal, and then up the river Po as far as Castel 
Bentivoglio, a town about twenty miles from Ferrara. . . . 

Fortunately the Moro’s journey was delayed, and Isabella left Mantua early 
in May and travelled by boat to Ferrara. On her arrival she sent an affectionate 
note to her sister-in-law Elisabetta, from whom she had parted with much regret. 








[Quotation from letter. } 


When I found myself alone in the boat, without your sweet company, I felt 
so forlorn I hardly knew what I wanted or where I was. To add to my comfort, 
the wind and tide were against us all the way, and I often wished myself back 


in your room playing at scartino." 













® T.e. from Ferrara to Milan, for the marriage of Beatrice d’Este to Ludovico 
Sforza (1491). 

10 In this connexion it is interesting to note that Shakespeare, though well aware 
of the use made of rivers and canals for ordinary travel, makes his characters resort 
to horses when there was occasion for urgency. So in Romeo and Juliet where 
Balthasar (V. i.) meets Romeo in Mantua and tells him of the burial of Juliet which 
he has himself seen, he adds: ‘ And presently took post to tell it you.’ Obviously 
the river route would have been too slow for his purpose. For the same reason, 
Romeo, immediately after learning the news of Juliet’s death, orders the messenger 
to ‘ hire post horses,’ so as to leave Mantua that very night. 

" Copia lettera d’Isabella, quoted by Luzio, Mantova e Urbino, p. 63. 
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In the year 1502 Isabella d’Este came to Ferrara at her father’s 
request to receive Lucrezia Borgia, and she writes to her husband 
(the 29th of January) : ‘On Tuesday I shall accompany Don Alfonso 
with only a few ladies in a barge, as far as Malalbergo to meet 


her.’ 
On the Ist of February the Marchesa describes her first meeting 


with the bride at Ferrara : 


Soon after eight o’clock I entered Don Alfonso’s barge. . . . At Torre del 
Fossa I changed boats and went on to Malalbergo, where we met the bride in 
a ship. ... The boat came alongside, and one bark having curtsied to the 
other, with joyous haste, I entered the bride’s . . . and we went on our way, 
and she did not enter the small bucentaur for fear of losing time. About four 
o’clock we reached Torre del Fossa. Then we entered the large bucentaur, 
where all the ambassadors shook hands with us, and we sat down in the following 
order . . . and so, amid great cheering and shouting and the sound of trumpets 
and guns, we reached Cassale about five. 

[1502.}] As soon as Isabella had recovered from the fatigues of the wedding 
festivals at Ferrara . . . she and the Duchess of Urbino set out one morning in 
March, incognito, for Venice. ... The Marquis accompanied his wife and 
sister as far as Sermide, where they took boat to the mouth of the Po, and spent 
the night at the wretched hostelry at Stellata. 


















4 Writing to her husband from Venice, where she arrived on the 
i 14th of March, she says: ‘ Yesterday morning we left “a Stellata ” 
so early that we reached Chiozza an hour after dark.’ 

The condition of the roads of North Italy at the time may be 
gathered from a remark made by Isabella when writing from Lonato. 
‘I arrived about 6 o’clock, having driven over from Cavriana in a 
chariot and felt broken to pieces by jolting over the stones’; and the 
statement strongly suggests that the riverway was in those days the 
more usual and more comfortable method of getting from place to 
place. 
I have already mentioned Shakespeare’s reference in The Taming 
of the Shrew to the waterway route from Venice to Mantua (anie, p. 3), 
i the main portion of the journey being, of course, along the Po. That 
fl he knew what he was writing about is shown pretty clearly in another 
short extract from Isabella d Este (ii. 267) : 


By the end of the month [May 1527] the Marchesa herself had reached 



















i Ferrara. After a brief interval . . . Isabella once more resumed her journey, 
} and sailed up the Po to Governolo. . . . The next day they sailed wp the Mincio 
to Mantua. . 











So far there has been little mention of any actual waterway con- 
i nexion between Milan and the sea, the route made use of, according 
i to Shakespeare, in the midnight journey of Prospero and his daughter. 
' The history of the navigable canals that led out of that city in various 
directions has been often written—so often indeed that one can but 
wonder at the seeming carelessness shown by such commentators 
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on The Tempest as find any difficulty in the description of Prospero’s- 
embarkation. To cite but one authority, Bruschetti ” : 

As a matter of fact, at the end of the twelfth century or the beginning of the 
thirteenth, the two largest canals which to-day traverse the interior of the 
province of Milan, were in connexion with the rivers Adda and Ticino. The 
first, on the eastern side of Milan (formerly called Nuova Adda, and Muzza at 
a later date) running towards Lodi—the second, on the West, called Ticinello, 
leading towards Pavia. . . . It is well known that this same canal, before the 
end of the thirteenth century, under the name Naviglio Grande, was already 
adapted to the purpose of free and continuous navigation from the Ticino right 
up to Milan. 

The historian I quote from tells us further that Milan had in 
the fourteenth century seen the advantages to be gained by a short 
and direct waterway to the Po (which was not, however, completed 
successfully till a much later date) ; but having extended the Naviglio 
Grande in the following century right up to the foundations of the 
Duomo for the purpose of carrying the marble of which it was being 
built from the Lago Maggiore, we find the city in 1497 in ship com- 
munication on one side (by the Naviglio della Martesana) with the 
Adda, and on the other (by the Naviglio Grande) with the Ticino, 
the Po, and Lago Maggiore—a condition of things sufficient to justify 
Carlo Pagnano’s statement in 1520 that Milan, far as it was from the 
sea, might easily be taken to be a seaport town.'® 

With regard to the Adige and the embarkation of Valentine 
at Verona for the purpose of travelling to Milan, there is no more 
cause for finding fault with Shakespeare’s hydrographical knowledge 
than in the journey from Milan to the sea—although it is a matter of 
some little difficulty to point out with certainty the exact route by 
which one would journey the whole way by water from Verona to 
Milan at or before the Poet’s time. There is, however, nothing in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona to suggest that the whole journey was 
by water; although I am strongly inclined to believe that it may in 
fact have been possible.’ It is easy, however, to show that from 
centuries long before Shakespeare’s time the Adige was the main 
highway for traders and travellers between Verona and Venice. As 
Hazlitt puts it : 

The River, or Inland commerce became at a very early period, extensive 
and valuable. The Po, the Tagliamento, the Adige, the Brenta, and other 
streams, by which the peninsula was watered and fertilised, were soon covered 
with their cargoes. . . . 

At a later epoch [998] the Government of Orseolo II. entered into treaties 

12 Tstoria dei progetti e delle opere per la Navigazione interna del Milanese, 

‘18 ¢ Mediolanum, quanquam a mari remotum, maritima civitas facile existimari 
ae fossa, or canal, which joined the river Tartaro with the Po at Ostiglia 
(ancient Ostia) is omitted on the map of 1564, but it undoubtedly existed from about 
the year 1000 a.v. (being marked on some other early maps), and was in all pro- 
bability the canal by which the Venetian ships in 1510 escaped into the Adige, as 
described by Guicciardini. (See post, p. 10.) 
a2 
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with various Powers, by virtue of which several ports in the Peninsula were 
opened to Venetian traders, on highly advantageous terms, to the exclusion of 
any other flag. Such became the relations with Gruaro on the Livenza, and 
with San Michele Del Quarto on the Silis. With Aquileia, Ferrara (1102), 
Treviso (998), Verona (1193) and other places, the commercial intercourse of 
the Republic subsisted on a general footing of permanence and security.’ 


Then, in reference to the year 1191, he relates how a difference 
between the Doge Dandolo and Verona, on the subject of certain 
piracies and depredations to which Venetian traders had been exposed 
on the Adige, was settled by a treaty under which ‘the Council 
engaged to pay an indemnity ... and to refrain in future from 
offering any molestation to the commerce and navigation of the 
Republic on the river Adige.’ '® 

It may be said, however, that this is all very ancient history, 
and has no particular bearing on the subject in hand. The objector 
should at least remember that, although it is likely that Shakespeare’s 
geographical ideas of North Italy were the ideas of his own time, 
there are yet no dates given for the occurrences dramatised in any 
of the plays in reference to which the difficulties have been suggested. 

Speaking, however, of a more modern period, and in reference to 
the ‘terra firma’ or inland possessions of the Venetian State, in the 
sixteenth century, the same historian remarks : ‘ In the poorer locali- 
ties, proprietors were indulged by a partial exemption from taxes. . . .’ 
To promote the interests of the same class it was that many rivers 
in the Peninsula were for the first time made thoroughly navigable,"’ 
a statement which is confirmed in an interesting manner by a stray 
extract from the Venetian Archives reproduced in our calendar of 
State Papers : '* 

The English Ambassador came to the Cabinet. He [Sir Henry Wotton] 
then went on to return thanks for the honours and favours shown him every- 
where by the officials, especially at Verona and Salo. On his return he had 
somewhat lengthened his journey by coming down the Adige in order to see the 
forts and Legnago in particular. 


The foregoing references to both the Po and the Adige as water 
highways for purposes of commerce and travel are confined to cases 
of transit in time of peace. But when we come to war conditions, 
the aspect presented by the two rivers in their ship-carrying capacity 
is little less than amazing, and should be a strange revelation to 
Shakespearian students who stumble at the journey from Milan to the 
sea. In the words of the Italian Commission, already referred to, 
(p. 5 anée) ‘Il Po fu palestra di accanite battaglie navali’ ; '° and one 
need not go beyond the pages of Guicciardini’s History of Italy, the 
English translation of which, by Fenton, was published in 1579, to 

'S History of Venice, iv. 236 (ed. 1858). 6 Ibid. ii, 55. 

 Tbid.jii. 551. 8 Venetian, vol. xi. 1607-1610. 

” «Was the wrestling-place of furious naval contests.’ 


’ 
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learn that through many centuries these two rivers had for all practical 
purposes been high seas for the contending navies of the hostile states 
whose dominions were made approachable by their waters. 

It will be sufficient to cite but a few instances out of very many 
from which the nature of these conflicts may be gathered. In June 
1431 Nicold Trevisano, a captain of the Signorie of Venice, had a 
powerful fleet all but wiped out by the Milanese ships under Ambrogio 
Spinola, cluse by Cremona. It was a staggering blow to the Venetians, 
but, having nursed their wrath for some years, a resolution was passed 
in July 1438 to build a fleet to humble the pride of the Duke of 
Milan and the Marquis of Mantua. Vast numbers of men were at 
once set to work at the Arsenal of Venice, and on the 28th of August 
in the same year, a fleet left the Venetian capital consisting of 100 
galeoni (galleons), six riguardi (?), thirty barche (barks), six galere 
(galleys), which with other vessels laden with ammunition and 
provisions that followed raised the whole number to 256 ! 7° 

Dealing with a later period, the eo 1509, let me quote an extract 
from Fenton’s Guicciardini : 


After this the Venetian armie drew towards Monselice and Montagnana, 
both to recover Polisena, and to charge the places of Ferrara together with their 
navie, which the Senate... had determined to send against the Duke of 
Ferrara, well furnished with strength and munition along the river of Paw... . 
it was agreed that their navie and sea armie, commanded by Ange Trevisan, 
compounded upon seventeen light gallies with a large furnishment of meaner 
vessels and able bodies for service, should sayle toward Ferrara. This fleete 
entring into Paw by the mouth of the fornaces and burning Corvola with certaine 
other villages neare to Paw, went pilling and spoiling the country up to the lake 
of Scuro, from which place the light horsemen who followed them as a strength 
by land, made incursions as farre as Ficherolo; . . . the coming of this navie 
together with the rumour of the armie by land that was to follow, brought no 
little amaze to the Duke. . . . Trevisan, after he had in vaine assayed to passe, 
seeing he could advance nothing without he were succoured by land, came to 
an anker in the middest of the river of Paw behind a little Isle right over against 
Puliselle, a place within xi myles of Ferrara, and very apt to torment the towne 
and make many hurtfull executions upon the countrey. 































Again, of the year 1510, he writes : 


at which time the Duke of Ferrara, together with the Lord of Chastillion with 
the French bands lay encamped upon the river of Paw, between the hospitall 
[lo Spedaletto] and Bondin, on the opposite to the Venetian regiments which 
were beyond Paw ; whose navie seeking to retire for the sharpness of the Season 
and for the ill provision that came from Venice, being charged by many Barkes 
of Ferrara whose artilleries sunke eight vessels to the bottome, retired with great 
paine by Newcastle upon Paw, into the ditch that falleth into Tanare * 43 and 
















” Atti della commissione etc. Beluslone Genewals, p. 18. 
21 This passage clearly establishes the existence of a navigable waterway connec- 
tion between the Po and the Adige in the neighbourhood of the places mentioned. 
The Canal is not marked on the map of 1564. ‘Tanaro’ in the original text is 
obviously an error for Tartaro, which, in the region referred to, comes to within a 
few miles of the Po, while further north it is connected with the Adige near Legnago. 
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Adice, and there is separate [‘Si condusse con difficolt’ a Castelnuovo del 
Po nella fossa che va nel Tanaro, e nell’ Adice, e dipoi si risolve.’ —Guicciardini. } 


The Naviglio Grande, the great link between Milan and the Ticino 
in early times, has already been mentioned, and its importance during 
the war in 1524 between the Imperial forces and the Venetians under 
the Duke of Urbino is given due prominence in Fenton’s translation. 
Referring to Biagrassa [Abbiategrasso] the only town then left in the 
power of the French, he tells us : 


it was plentifully provided of victuals and garded with a strong garrison of a 
thousand footemen under Jeronimo Caracciollo: but because it hath his situa- 
tion upon the great channell [‘in sul canal grande,’ in original], and by that 
means stoppeth the course of victuals which that channel is wont to bring in 
greate plentie to Millan, 


it was besieged and captured by Sforza. 

Innumerable other instances might be quoted from Guicciardini 
and others to show the sea-like character of the river Po in the centuries 
of war in Northern Italy before Shakespeare’s day. Of the Adige 
it is the same tale. One extract of a somewhat remarkable kind, 
bearing on the latter waterway, may fittingly close this portion of 
my paper. When describing the siege of Brescia by the Milanese, 
in 1438, Hazlitt * mentions that the Venetian Republic had no ships 
on the Lago di Garda, the east side of which was still open to them. 
To help their armies in this quarter, an astounding proposal was made 
to the Senate to convey a flotilla in midwinter up the Adige and 
across the Tyrolese Alps, a distance of about 200 miles, which was 
at once agreed to. The fleet consisted of five and twenty barks and 
six galleys ; it was under the care of Pietro Zeno. Zeno proceeded 
by water from the mouth of the Adige up to Roveredo, at the east 
side of the northern end of Lake Garda, from which point the passage 
to the summit of Monte Baldo over an artificial causeway of boughs, 
stones, and other rough materials, running along the bed of a 
precipitous fall, furnished a spectacle which none could witness and 
forget. The descent was a perfect prodigy of mechanical skill, and 
the fleet was at last set afloat on the Lago di Garda in February 
1439. 

With the single exception of Fenton’s translation of Guicciardini’s 
History, the whole of the foregoing references to the waterways of 
Lombardy are based on Italian authorities. I do not suggest that 
our Dramatist ever read any of them, though Fenton’s work was 
within his reach had he wished to consult it. I have quoted these 
extracts merely for the purpose of demonstrating certain geographical 
Jacts which have been largely overlooked by students of Shakespeare. 


The mistake has been repeated in all editions and translations of Guicciardini. The 
Tanaro is about 200 miles to the west. 
= History of the Venetian Republic (ed. 1860), iv. 141 sqq. 
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The authorities quoted, however, are far from exhausting the evidence, 
and they are fully confirmed by a number of English writers who have 
left us some extremely interesting narratives of journeys made by 
water in the same region. 

The Pylgrymage of Sir R. Guylforde, for instance, which was pub- 
lished by Richard Pynson in 1511,” describes, with some detail, the 
journey he made in 1506 through North Italy on his way to Jerusalem. 
At Alessandria his company left their horses and took the water of 
Tanaro. Being brought to the Po by this river, they passed Pavia. 
Next day, they passed Piacenza and Cremona, and lay at Polesina. 
The day after they passed Torricella, Casalmaggiore, Viadana, 
Mantua, Grescello, and stayed for the night at Guastalla : and so on, 
until after passing Ferrara 
somewhat before noone we left all the Poo and toke our course by a lytell ryver 
yt cummeth to the same, called the Fosse, made and cutte out by hande, whiche 
brought us overthawart into another ryver, called Lytyze [l’Adige] that com- 
meth from Verone and Trent ; and yet within a whyle we traversed out of that 
ryver into another lytell ryver, whiche brought us thawarte agen into Latyze, 
whiche Latyze brought us into Chose [Chioggia] upon the see, called in Latyne 
Claudium. . . . The next daye ... we come to Venyse. ... XII. daye of 
June . . . we wente by water to Padua by the ryver of Brente. 


. Following closely upon this, we have the Pilgrimage of Sir Richard 
Torkington,” also to the Holy Land. He left England in 1517, and 
crossing France, reached Pavia, where he sold his horse, saddle, and 
bridle. 

‘ Wednesday, the XXI. day of Aprill, I toke a barke at the forseyd 
Pavia, upon the ryver which is called Poo ; the same night I cam to 
Placiencia or Plesaunce [Piacenza]. . .” 

Like his predecessor Guylforde, he describes with minuteness the 
towns he passed in descending the river—mentioning ‘Cremena’ 
[Cremona], ‘ Dosor ’ [Caorso], Mantua, ‘ Ryver ’ [? Revere], ‘ Fferare ’ 
[Ferrara], ‘ Ffrancclyno ’ [Francolin], and Corbala. His description of 
leaving the Po and crossing to the Adige in order to reach Venice is, 
strange to say, in the identical words used by Guylforde as quoted 
above. It is possible that they were both indebted to some early 
guide-book in the matter. 

Another English traveller in Italy, with whose work Shakespeare 
was undoubtedly acquainted, is Fynes Moryson. In his own words : 


In the spring of the yeare 1594 (the Italians beginning the yeare the first of 
January) I began my journey to see Italy, and taking boat at the East gate of 
Padua, the same was drawne by horses along the River Brenta; . . . we came 
to the Village Lizzafusina, where there is a damme to stop the waters of Brenta, 
lest in processe of time the Marshes on that side of Venice should be filled with 





8 Reprinted, from the unique copy in the British Museum, by the Camden Society, 
vol. i. 


% Ye oldest diarie of Englysshe travell, etc., W. J. Loftie (1884). 
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sand or earth and so a passage made on firme ground to the City.* Heere whiles 
our boat was drawne by an Instrument, out of the River Brenta, into the 
Marshes of Venice, wee the passengers refreshed our selves with meat and wine. 
- . . Then we entred our boat againe, and passed five miles to Venice, upon the 
marshes thereof ; and each man paied for his passage a lire, or twenty sols, and 
for a horse more then ordinary that we might be drawne more swiftly from 
Padua to Lizzafusina, each man paied foure sols, but the ordinary passage is 
only sixteene sols. We might have had coaches, but since a boat passeth daily 
too and fro betweene these cities, most men use this passage as most convenient. 
For the boat is covered with arched hatches, and there is very pleasant company, 
so a man beware to give no offence. . . . 

From Venice to Farraria [#.e., Ferrara] are eighty-five miles by water and 
land ; and upon the third of February (after the new style) and in the yeare 
1594 . . . and upon Wednesday in the evening, my selfe with two Dutchmen, 
my consorts in this journey, went into the Barke which weekely passeth betwixt 
Venice and Ferrara. .. . 

The same night we passed 25 miles upon the marshes, within the sea banke, 
to Chioza. ... 

The next morning in the same Barke we entred the River and passed 15 miles 
to the Village Lorea and after dinner 10 miles in the territory of Venice, and 
8 miles in the Dukedom of Ferraria to Popaci, and upon Friday in the morning 
22 miles to Francoline, where we paied for our passage from Venice thither, each 
man three lires and a halfe. .. . 

We left our Barke at Francoline, where we might have hired a coach to 
Ferraria, for which we should have paid 22 bolinei, but the way being pleasant 
to walke, we chose rather to goe these 5 miles on foot. 

From hence [Ferrara] they reckon 34 miles to Bologna. We went on foot 
3 miles to the village La Torre del fossa. . . . 

From hence we hired a boat for 4 bolinei and foure quatrines, and passed, 
in a broad ditch betweene high reedes, to a place called Mal’Albergo . . . being 
nine miles . : . 

The next morning a boat went from hence to Bologna. [But they went the 
18 miles on foot as the charge was high, and ‘ the day was faire’ and ‘ the way 
very pleasant.’] 

On foote from Pavia . . . 20 miles through rich pastures to Milan. . . . 

It is large, populous, and very rich, seated in a Plaine (as all Lombardy lies) 
and that most firtile, and by the commoditie of a little River brought to the 
Citie by the French, and almost compassing the same, it aboundeth also with 
forraine Merchandise. 

The 2nd day we rode 14 miles to Mantua . . . in a most durtie highway. 

The Citie is compassed with Lakes, which usually are covered with infinite 
number of water-foule ; and from these Lakes there is a passage into the River 
Po, and so by water to Venice. 

I said formerly that there is a passage from the Lakes into the River Po, and 
80 by water to Venice, and the Duke, to take his pleasure upon the water, hath 
a baot [sic] called Bucentoro, because it will beare some two hundred and it is 
built in the upper part like a banqueting house, having five rooms (with glased 
windowes) wherein the Duke and his Traine doe sit ; . . . these roomes according 
to occasions have more or lesse rich hangings, when the Duke either goeth out 
to disport himself, or when he takes any journey therein (as oft he doth). . . . 





25 It was the same in Dante’s time, some three centuries before : 
Quale i Fiamminghi . 
Fanno lo schermo perché il mar si fuggia ; 
E quale i Padovan lungo la Brenta, 
Per difender lor ville e lor castelli, ete.—Inferno, xv. 4. 
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Being to goe from hence to Padua. . . hired a horse from Mantua to the 
Castle Este for eleven lires. . . . 

First day passed a Fort upon the River Athesis, called Lignaco, and rode 
20 miles . . . to Monteguiara. 

Next morning 9 miles to Castle Este. 

From thence I passed by boate 15 miles to Padua, and paied 22 soldi for my 
passage. This day . .. was the 14 of December, after the new stile, in the 
yeere 1594. 


Thomas Coryat, ‘the Odcombian Legge-stretcher,’ as he describes 
himself, is another of those who travelled in North Italy, and published 
(in 1611) an account of his journeys there.” His travels began in 1608. 
Here are a few extracts from his work: 


Many do travel down this river [the Po] from Turin to Venice all by water, 
and so save the travelling of 227 miles by land. For the young Prince of Savoy 
with all his traine travelled to Venice down the Po when I was at Turin. [I. 97.] 


Speaking of Milan [I. 124] he says: 


The Citadell is moted round about with a broade mote of fine running water, 
and many other sweet rivers and delectable currents of water doe flow within 
the Citadell. . . . 

Also, whereas these rivers doe runne into the towne to the great commodity 
of the townsmen, the inhabitants can at all times when they list restraine the 
passage of them . . . but so cannot the townsmen on the contrary side restraine 
the inhabitants of the Citadell. 































In another place he described his journey ‘in a barke’ down the 
. river Brenta from Padua to Venice [i. 194], while of Verona he writes : 






the noble river Athesis runneth by it. . . . This river yeeldeth a speciall com- 
moditie to the citie. For although it be not able to beare vessels of a great 
burden, syet it carrieth prety barges of convenient quantitie, wherein great store 
of merchandise is brought unto the city, both out of Germany and from Venice 
itselfe. [II. 99.] 









Montaigne’s Travels in Italy might be cited if further proof be 
wanted. He covered much the same ground, in 1581-2, as other 
travellers in Italy did in and about that time. Part of his journey 
from Padua to Venice was by boat—he describes the machinery 
and pulleys worked by horses by which the boats were brought ashore 
for the purpose of being conveyed on wheels to the canal which runs 
into the sea at Venice. He tells us, too, that his trunks were sent 
down the Adige from Rovere, near the Lake of Garda, to Verona, for 
which he paid one florin ; and, when in the neighbourhood of Milan, 
we are informed that he ‘ crossed the river Naviglio, which was narrow, 
but still deep enough to carry great barks to Milan.’ 

The evidence I have collected bearing on Shakespeare’s notions 
of the geography of Lombardy, curtailed though it be, is, I fancy, 
sufficient to acquit him of any serious imputation of blundering, and is 

















°6 Crudities, hastily gobled wp in five Moneths Travells in France, Savoy, Italy, 
ete. 1611. 
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certainly capable of showing that his so-called errors were at least made 
in very respectable company. A few thoughtful students of his works 
have, here and there, defended him from the condemnation of the 
many who have held him up to public derision as an ignoramus in 
connection with Italian topography which must, after all, have been 
more or less the common knowledge in hisday. On one point, however, 
connected with the geography of another country, the Dramatist 
has for centuries been the target of almost everyone who had an 
opportunity of drawing a bow at a venture and getting an arrow home 
on the subject of his ignorance of the boundaries of Bohemia. Chief 
amongst these archers stands Ben Jonson himself, with his oft-repeated 
dictum ‘that Shakespeare wanted art, and sometimes sense ; for in 
one of his plays he brought in a number of men, saying thay had suffered 
shipwreck in Bohemia, where is no sea near by 100 miles,’ written in 
reference to passages in The Winter’s Tale, which give a sea coast 
to that country (iii. 3 passim). The best that has been said in defence 
of the Poet’s description has been based on the error that Greene 
is supposed to have made previously in his story of Dorastus and 
Faunia, where the country in question is described as having a sea- 
board. It is all very well to assume that the Dramatist took the 
story ‘ with all faults,’ that he never stopped to inquire whether there 
were faults or not, but such a course does not strike a reasonable 
mind as being one that a master playwright would be prepared to 
follow. Is it not more likely that Shakespeare adopted the Bohemia 
of his predecessor, sea coast and all, for the very good reason ‘that 
he had already learned, as he might easily have done from history, 
that Bohemia had not only a coast, but two coasts, at an earlier 
period—and that the most important period of its national existence ? 

All historians of that country tell us that under the rule of Ottocar 
the Second (1255-1278) Bohemia was raised to the position of a 
formidable power which at the time comprised all the territories 
of the Austrian monarchy which had up till then formed part of the 
Germanic confederation, with some few exceptions. ‘By these acces- 
sions of territory,’ to quote from Coxe,*’ ‘Ottocar became the most 
powerful prince in Europe—for his dominions extended from the 
confines of Bavaria to Raab in Hungary, and from the Adriatic to the 
shores of the Baltic.’ 

Greene and Shakespeare are the only writers of their day who 
are generally supposed to have given a seaboard to Bohemia. There 
was, however, another at the time who did the same, although the 
fact has escaped notice, so far as I am aware ; and, strangely enough, 
the best known work of this author is one with which Shakespeare 
seems to have been curiously familiar. I refer to Richard Johnson’s 
Honourable History of the Seven Champions of Christendom, the oldest 
known copy of which is dated 1597, though this may well have been 

7 House of Austria, I. 29, ed. 1847. 
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a second edition, as the work was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1596. 
Referring to St. George, Johnson describes his arrival ‘ in the Bohemian 
Court ’ with his children, ‘ where the King of that countrey, with two 
other Bordering Princes, most Royally Christened’ them. Their 
bringing up was also undertaken by the same monarch, one of 
them, ‘whose fortune was to prove a scholar,’ being, like Hamlet, 
sent ‘ unto the University of Wittenburg.’ 

Thus were St. George’s Children provided for by the Bohemian King, for 
when the Embassadors were in Readiness, the Ships for their passage furnished, 
and Attendance appointed, St. George, in company of his Lady, the King of 
Bohemia with his Queen, and a Train of Lords, and Gentlemen, and Ladies, 
Conducted them to Ship-board, where the Wind served them prosperously, that 
in a short time they had bad adieu to the Shore, and Sailed chearfully away.” 


Whether it was owing to these last three writers or not, there 
appear to have been quite a number of people in and about the time 
who had an idea that Bohemia, even at that date, was approachable 
by sea. Taylor, the Water-Poet, who wrote an account of his journey 
in 1620 to that country,” in his ‘ Preface to the Reader’ alludes to the 
questions addressed to him in the street ‘ by ignorant people ’ after his 
return : 

First John Easie takes me, and holds me fast by the fist halfe an houre. .. . 
I am no sooner eased of him, but Gregory Gandergoose . . . catches me by the 
goll, demanding if Bohemia be a great Towne, and whether there be any meate 
in it, and whether the last fleet of ships be arrived there. 


It is difficult to conceive why commentators, from Ben Jonson’s 
time until to-day, should assume that the Bohemia of The Winter’s Tale 
was the Bohemia that existed in Shakespeare’s day. The very men- 
tion of the oracle of Delphos might at least have suggested to some 
of them that the author had in mind the Bohemia of a very much 
earlier date. 

It is unnecessary to suggest the particular sources of Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of North Italian geography in the face of the numerous 
quotations I have set out. His own reference to the 

Fashions of proud Italy, 


Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after in base imitation °° 


together with other well-known observations by himself and many 
other writers of his time, are quite conclusive as to the wide in- 
formation possesséd by Englishmen generally on the subject at the 
close of the sixteenth century and after. 

Prof. Raleigh in his recent work*! is undoubtedly but stating 


* Part I. Ch. XVII. ad jin. 

2 Travels to Prague in Bohemia. Reprinted in the Spenser Society’s Publica 
tions. 

% Richard II. ii. 1. 

31 English Men of Letters: ‘ Shakespeare,’ 1907. 
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a fact when he says of Shakespeare: ‘He must often have seen the 
affected traveller, described in King John, dallying with his toothpick 
at a great man’s table full of elaborate compliment, 
And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
“ The Pyrenean and the river Po.’ 

He does not, however, seem to be quite so near the mark when 
adding : ‘The knowledge that he gained from such talk, if it was 
sometimes remote and curious, was neither systematic nor accurate ; 
and this is the knowledge repeated in the plays’ (p. 58). 

One can only hope that the last assertion will be modified in the 
next edition of his brilliantly written volume, so far at least as it 
telates to the waterways of Lombardy as Shakespeare knew them. 


EDWARD SULLIVAN. 











FRENCH CANADA AND THE QUEBEC 
TERCENTENARY 


AN ENGLISH-CANADIAN APPRECIATION 


Tue French Canadian is neither an Imperialist nor an advertiser. 
But the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Quebec by Champlain will be the largest advertisement the 
French Canadian, and the part he has played in the development 
of the modern British Empire, have ever received. The celebration 
was not planned as a Quebec affair. Neither was it contemplated that 
it would win the applause of the inhabitants of all the King’s 
Dominions. The Tercentenary and the history of its evolution afford a 
valuable study for the mind that loves to learn how events are shaped 
behind the scenes. Once or twice the movement was in danger of 
breakdown—not because of lack of interest or of paucity of material 
for an imposing demonstration, but because the range of interest was 
so wide, and the quantity of material so enormous, that differences of 
perspective and varieties of interpretation came into action, and 
time, and patience, and tact had to work their perfect work before the 
scheme of celebration found its agreeable stride. 

And, even now, the Tercentenary is all things to all men—to some 
a French glorification, to others a British Imperial festival. It could 
not be otherwise. It were foolish to ask whether its sum of effect will 
be best expressed in English or French. In an atmosphere that has 
become redolent of the Champlain epoch we can all afford to be 
Frenchmen. The Anglo-Saxon has profited so much by what the 
French accomplished in founding Quebec that he does well to glory 
in their noble deed, and to devote some time to discovering in his 
neighbour, who talks with a delightful French accent of our and his 
matchless Constitution, the qualities that immortalised his progenitors, 
who may have devoutly believed that the English were everything 
they ought not to be. 

There has been so rapid a development of Canada that the children 
of this generation are apt to forget the suffering toil of their own parents 
in converting an endless forest into valuable farms. Pioneer societies 
cherish the records of early settlement, and commemorate the sacrifices 
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of life and comfort that dignify the past. But, for most people, life 
is too interesting, and there are too many trains to catch, to permit of 
much pious reflection on what happened to people who are dead. If 
that is true about men whose fences of pine-roots are abiding monu- 
ments of their labour, how much more is it true of Champlain who, 
when James the First was still a stranger to English ways, came to 
Quebec in a caravel that would nowadays scarcely be regarded as 
safe on Lake Ontario ! 

French Canada is somewhat of an abstraction to most of the 
English-speaking inhabitants of the Dominion. It is five hundred 
miles from Quebec to Toronto, and eighteen hundred from Quebec 
to the Saskatchewan border. The Canadian House of Commons 
contains sixty-five members from the province of Quebec. The Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, and the Postmaster- 
General discourse to Parliament in excellent English that is unmistake- 
ably begotten of French thought. But though the Western member 
of Parliament is next door to French Canada during the session, he is 
so deeply committed to legislative projects that originate outside the 
French sphere of influence, and the American tinge which is coming 
over his Western ideas is, however unconsciously, so affecting his vision 
of events, that he does not think often or deeply about his debt to the 
eloquent race to which the heroic situation of a powerful minority is 
more of a virtue than a political asset. 

Misappreciation is a serious political defect, especially where semi- 
racial sentiment is always a potential factor in current affairs. During 
three sessions of Parliament the St. Jean Baptiste Society of Quebec 
hoped to secure an appropriation for the Champlain Tercentenary. It 
was the first time that a Quebec celebration was projected as an all- 
Canada responsibility. The Prime Minister, who is the unquestioned 
master of his majority, has sat for a Quebec city constituency since 
1887. But the nationalising of a celebration that was primarily 
French could not, apparently, be brought into the estimates with 
unanimous approval. That it did reach such a position, and secure 
the endorsement of Parliamentarians who are equally innocent of 
French and Arabic, was due to the daring—one might almost say 
the indiscretion—of the Governor-General, who conceived the idea 
of converting the jeopardised, gaol-endowed Plains of Abraham into 
a National Battlefields Park. 

Parliament set up a Commission to carry out the Park project 
and gave it three hundred thousand dollars to spend. The last 
section of the constituting Act empowered the Commission to use its 
discretion as to assisting the Tercentennial fétes. The authority has 
been exercised with admirable liberality. The city of Quebec, and 
the Provincial Governments of Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan 
have voted funds for the commemorations ; and the Champlain-cum- 
Battlefields display goes into history as the British Empire’s first 
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great spectacular homage to epochal discoveries and pioneerings of a 
rival race, the unearned increment of which has inured to the 
advantage of English-speaking men. 

To understand the daring—indiscretion, if you like—of Earl Grey 
it is necessary to try to put oneself into a French-Canadian’s place. 
To him, Canada is all in all. His Canada is French Canada; just as 
Yorkshire is England to the dalesman who never listened to Cornish 
speech. He knows that since 1535 men of his name have navigated the 
peerless St. Lawrence. Modern France is to him a distant relation. 
England, at the best, is a venerable stepmother. If he is of Quebec 
City, he has seen and survived a painful series of misfortunes. In the 
square timber trade his city, not so long ago, was splendidly alone. 
Five thousand of the men who handled the leviathan rafts that were 
the peculiar pride of the country found congenial winter employment 
in building ships. The square timber trade vanished with the depletion 
of the supply of giant trees and the multiplication of mills, the build- 
ing of railways, and the populating of the hinterland. Wooden sailers 
were superseded by iron creatures of the engineer. The channel to 
Montreal was deepened, so as to meet the new conditions of commerce 
and transportation. The Quebec patriot had to watch processions 
of heavy-laden ships cross his forsaken harbour, and could not nourish 
himself with the consolation of a melancholy huzza. 

Occasionally he was hurt by hearing English-speaking natives of 
Quebec speak of England as ‘home.’ For him Quebec was the only 
home, and he desired no other. He could not understand a patriotism 
that seemed to give second place to the Providence of birth. To-day 
it would be as offensive to a native Torontonian to hear a compeer 
call England ‘ home ’ as it was to the French-Canadian forty years ago 
in Quebec. A Governor-General perpetrated the blunder of dividing 
the country into Upper Canada and Lower Canada. Quebec was in 
Lower Canada. The average French-Canadian came to know that 
there were upper and lower classes in England, and when he felt gloomy 
and ironical he told himself that a gratuitous liberty had been taken 
with geography ; and that ‘ Canada Supérieur ’ and ‘ Canada Inférieur ’ 
were a double rock of offence to him. By violence he had lost the 
Motherhood of France. By stupidity, he sometimes told himself, he 
was only half an heir of the stepmotherland of England. 

All the time he was the proprietor of a past that could never perish, 
and that became more lustrous with the wear of time. The English- 
man—officer of the garrison, or immigrant hastening to lay capable 
hands on the endless wealth of the West—might not take the 
trouble to understand him. But Cartier, Champlain, Laval, Dollard, 
Frontenac, La Salle—immortals like these were of his flesh and blood 
and mind and faith. Neither principalities nor powers could upset 
that deathless relationship. The St. Jean Baptiste Society cherished 
the traditions of the fathers. The Church remained to continue the 
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blessed shepherding that ennobled it when French overseas dominion 

was withdrawn, and the new dominator was least sympathetic even 
when he was most just. In the main, the British régime in Canada 
was blessed. But blood has a quality that cannot be transfused to 
parchment ; and the most satisfactory mariage de convenance cannot 
diffuse the perfect love-light. 

Uniess you are @ young man in a hurry, or a provincial Imperialist 
imagining you are broad when you are merely flat, you will be 
grateful for the signs of the times in French Canada. It was good 
that the St. Jean Baptistes should ask all Canada to join in honouring 
Champlain. It is too much to expect that your French brethren will 
feel towards Wolfe exactly as a countryman of Wolfe’s does. It is 
well for us to remember sometimes that when French and English 
last fought on the Plains of Abraham the English were beaten, and 
that French valour saved Canada for England when the American 
colonists revolted. As we contributed nothing to Wolfe’s renown 
we need not give the impression that we love to rub in Montcalm’s 
loss. The decrees of history are mightier than any of us. It is 
easy to imagine we are muddling through when we are only trying to 
meddle through. 

It is safe, now, to say that many French-Canadians thought 
Lord Grey was meddling and muddling when he proposed the National 
Battlefields Park as a concomitant of the Champlain Tercentenary. 
They did not see then, though they accept it now, that he used 
the Battlefields as the starting lever for English-speaking participa- 
tion in the Tercentenary—primarily for the pecuniary aid from 
Parliament without which the Tercentenary must be but a partial 
triumph. Champlain had about as much to do with 1759 as Montcalm 
had with Mr. Chamberlain. The British form of government has 
been good, and doubly good, for French Canada. But it brought 
no blessings to Champlain. He was a devout son of the Church, 
and would have died to give her evangel to the Hurons and Algonquins. 
He did not trouble himself about the British Empire. When he 
came to Quebec England had newly abandoned her godly allegiance 
to the Church. If he was afraid of anything, he was afraid that such 
rebellion against the Holy Father as had vexed England would 
involve the ruin of the world. Besides, his work was great enough 
to win the unreserved homage of the most inveterate devotee of the 
Union Jack. 

Every quality that has given the English-speaking people their 
wonderful proprietorship in the world was Champlain’s. He could 
not pass Reform Bills in democratic legislatures ; nor could he pro- 
mote transcontinental railways. But he won the devotion of all 
who knew him. Men served him as he served the King. With a 
prescience that no Britisher has ever excelled, he understood the 
future of Canada. He marked Halifax for the military key of the 
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Atlantic littoral. The site of St. John, he said, would one day be a 
great distributing point of enterprising populations. For Montreal 
he prophesied a commercial pre-eminence in Canada. He foresaw 
the importance of the place whereon Ottawa stands. His trip from 
Georgian Bay, across Lake Simcoe, to Lake Ontario convinced him 
that, some day, the Indian hunter would be superseded by flourishing 
tillers of an opulent soil. ;' 

What mortal man could do Champlain achieved, and those who 
have entered into his labours may fitly join in honouring his memory, 
and, after a fashion, give thanks for what they have received. To 
drag into a celebration of 1608 a disaster of 1759 was so unique a 
method of commemorating events as to provoke simple people to look 
for a sinister motive. Could it be desired to hitch Champlain to the 
Imperialist car of Mr. Chamberlain? Was Lord Grey an emissary 
of a school of wire-pulling jingoes, instead of the representative of a 
King who is too wise to discount any of his subjects ? 

Thus they talked—those who do not know Lord Grey, and who 
do remember the days of Canada Supérieur and Canada Inférieur. 
Lord Grey soon learned what was in the wind, and.governed himself 
accordingly. Though some French-Canadians have looked on the 
celebration from afar, danger of a breach was avoided, and the splendid 
advantage to French Canada of the world-wide interest that is being 


taken in the Tercentenary is patent to everybody. Forbearance, 


diplomacy, generosity have produced magnificent fruits. There 
will be such a reciprocity of good feeling between English-speaking 
and French-speaking Canadians as was not believed to be possible 
before Lord Grey made everybody speculate as to what he was 
going to do next. 

The Tercentenary passes; French Canada abides, a temptation 
to the prophet, a problem for the statesman. Those who know 
most prophesy least. Those who are most statesmanlike are least 
anxious about the problem. By taking thought you cannot add 
one footstep to the working out of French-Canadian nationalism. 
There are differing tendencies among the French, of course. But 
they are insignificant compared with the differences between the 
French and British. It is as useless to think of making Englishmen 
out of French Canadians as it is to imagine that the Irish temper 
can be kept in a Saxon mould. 

There can be no proposal to replace the French tongue with what 
an American has called ‘God Almighty’s own language.’ The move- 
ment is Englishwards ; but it is only just perceptible. This is partly, 
if not chiefly, because the Church is the ultra-conservative force in 
the province of Quebec. It is the fashion to say that the French 
are not progressive. Orangemen, who abound in Ontario and who 
consecrate the twelfth of July to the display of their steadfast Pro- 
testant liberty, yearn for the deliverance af Quebec from Rome ; and 
Vor, LXIV—No, 378 R 
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see a perpetual menace in the residence of a papal delegate at Ottawa. 
The observer has no business with Catholic propaganda or Protestant 
missioning. He can only try to size up conditions as they exist, 
and to deduce the conclusions that seem to emerge from a mass of 
sometimes confusing, sometimes illuminating facts. 

Once you have grasped the great importance of French Canada— 
and, with a phenomenally prolific population already as numerous 
as that of Norway, its strength is enormous—and are seized of the 
permanence of its speech and religion, you know that there must 
be a considerable element of compromise in some of the major political 
transactions of Canada. The problem for the statesman is not really 
concerned with prospective divergences, as between French and 
British, likely to split the body politic in twain. Both races are 
equally certain to insist on Canada doing exactly as she pleases in 
large affairs as well as in small. The statesman is at the mercy of 
the voter, and must avoid, as far as he can, incitements to the ballot- 
box to curse in either tongue. There is as much danger of Saskatchewan 
and Ontario wanting opposite things as there is of Ontario and 
Quebec being at variance, merely on account of one being Protes- 
tant and the other Catholic. Community of interest is likely to be 
pro-Eastern or pro-Western. The Orange order is still powerful in 
Ontario; and the Lord’s Day Alliance will, for a long time, count 
heavily as a semi-political organisation. But in a country where 
politics must necessarily be largely bound up with commercial develop- 
ment, a transfer of the balance of population will affect the statesman 
more than fluctuations of the public temper towards a dogma in 
theology or a regulation of social custom. 

Fifteen years hence, it is widely believed, the people west of Lake 
Superior will be the larger half of Canada. As railway traffic to and 
from the West will be the chief traffic of the Dominion, and the head- 
quarters of the railways will remain in the East, there will be a corre- 
sponding strengthening of the Western view of things in the East. 
More and more Americans are settling in Western Canada, and American 
manufacturers are vigorously cultivating that market. This summer, 
for example, the Canadian Northern Railway has opened a connection 
between Duluth and Winnipeg that will presently mean a new and 
direct route from Winnipeg to Chicago. The Americans are well 
pleased with Western Canadian institutions. They are influencing 
the Western habit of mind, though there is something in the prairie 
air and outlook that does more than them all to quicken the life of 
the Eastern and European people who migrate to the Western 
provinces. 

The West will obtain its subsidiary market route through Hudson’s 
Straits, and will be less and less dependent upon the extraneous 
manufacturer. There must be more railway intercommunication 
between East and West. That is recognised in Quebec, which will 
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be the tide-water port for both the Canadian Northern and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific railways. When Quebec is once more a leading factor 
in Canadian transportation she will be less inclined to dwell on the 
past, because she will have a new concern with the present. In 
short, the provincial view of things, which in the very nature of the 
times has largely dominated the older provinces, will gradually be 
merged in a wider national outlook, which, though it may be of com- 
mercial origin, will be as much as can be expected in an imperfect 
world. Localism of race and localism of business have obtained to a 
considerable extent in the province of Quebec. The Tercentenary 
will show the French that they are more highly appreciated than they 
supposed, and will encourage them more readily to participate with 
their English-speaking brethren in the commercial expansion of 
Canada as a whole. Wherein is great hope for those who care for 
the essential unity of British citizenship beyond the seas. 


ARTHUR HaAwkKEs. 


Beech Avenue, Toronto. 
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THE MONTH OF MARY 


In the soft dusk of the May evening, a heavy waggon, drawn by a 
yoke of cream-coloured oxen, lumbers down the cobbled main street 
of St. Jean de Luz. The tired beasts with their linen coats and shaggy 
red head-dresses patiently follow the driver, a handsome Basque 
in a slouch hat and blue sash, who walks a few yards in front, 
holding his long pole and his arms outstretched to point the way. 
The day’s work is done. The load of sweet-smelling hay has been 
deposited in the barn, but the waggon is not empty. It is filled with 
a chattering crowd of children, mainly little girls, hatless, after the 
female fashion of their race, and they have begged a ride from the 
good-natured driver. They laugh and clap their hands as the waggon 
sways and creaks beneath them, and they are very loth to jump out, 
each in turn, when their respective homes are reached. They are not 
going to bed however. Quite late into the summer night they will 
play hide and seek about the streets, which, being empty, they now 
regard as their own. In the daytime they prefer to keep to the back 
quarters of the town, where they may be seen chasing the untethered 
donkeys under the acacia trees or sliding down the stone balustrades 
upon their faces, one baby tugging another by his pinafore to give 
him greater impetus in his descent. 

The Basque children are sturdy, merry little things, clean and 
tidy rather than picturesque, but, in spite of the independence of 
spirit which has characterised their race since its foundation in the 
mists of antiquity, they are extremely well-mannered. In the schools 
they learn French, and for a time speak it; but once emancipated from 
the thraldom of education they make haste to relapse into their native 
Basque, that most difficult and mysterious language which is said 
so effectually to have baffled Satan when he tried to land on the shores 
of the Bay of Biscay. For the boys this deliberate forgetfulness proves 
a short-sighted policy, since, when the military service begins, the 
conscripts have to devote many weary hours to the re-acquisition of the 
French tongue. Life is not all playtime, however, even for the children. 
It is the duty of one little boy—he cannot be more than eight or nine 
at the outside—to light the lamps in the roads of St. Jean de Luz. 
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He may be met every evening, as the darkness swallows up the brief 
twilight, flitting swiftly along, as if all the witches of his ancestral 
legend were upon his track, his bare legs twinkling under the black- 
belted pinafore, his feet encased in red cloth shoes, the espadrilles of 
the country, and carrying the lighter, a stick at least three times as 
long as himself. On wet nights he is dressed in a dark cape and hood, 
which give him a very elf-like appearance. 

But on this warm May evening neither play nor work is the only 
consideration. The ‘Mois de Marie’ has a peculiar significance for 
the Basques, who are essentially devout. Every evening there is a 
service in the Church of St. Jean Baptiste, whose féte will be kept 
with much civic and religious ceremony a month later. So a great 
many of the children are captured by pious mothers and are borne 
off to the large sombre church where Louis the Fourteenth was married 
to Maria Teresa, Infanta of Spain. The magnificent vestments worn 
by the Roi Soleil on that occasion are preserved at Fuenterrabia, 
across the Bidassoa, where the wedding procession took place, and 
little enough remains in the gloomy interior of the church at St. 
Jean de Luz to suggest so gorgeous a ceremony. It is a solid, plain 
building, devoid of ornament, for the Renaissance never penetrated 
to this south-west corner of France, and, like the majority of the 
churches in this country, it seems to indicate the Basque tempera- 
ment, strength and solidity rather than beauty being the keynotes 
of the structure. There is, however, a fine outside stone staircase 
leading up to the men’s galleries, three tiers of which, magnificently 
carved in black oak, form the most noticeable feature of the 
interior. These, and the profusely gilded high altar are hardly dis- 
tinguishable at this evening service. All the light is concentrated 
upon the altar of Mary, set at the foot of the steps outside the chancel 
rail, and the air is heavy with the scent of roses, white stocks, 
lilies, and acacia blossom, piled up high amidst its myriad candles, 
heaped in masses upon the altar itself, and arranged in green 
jars upon the steps. These floral tributes are renewed daily 
through the month of May, and the sisters having been banished by 
the State from their ministry, the labours of the sacristan must be 
heavy. 

The floor of the nave is closely packed with women and children, 
only discernible in the gloom as a dark and solid mass, and that the 
galleries are at least equally crowded is proved by the volume of bass 
voices in the hymns to the Virgin, of which, besides the prayers of the 
Rosary, the service mainly consists. In the front row, where the 
lights from the altar fall full upon them, are three or four especially 
well-conducted children, belonging obviously to a class rather above 
those who ride in ox waggons and slide down balustrades upon their 
faces. Of these one tiny face seems in its preternatural sharpness to 
shadow forth the capable business woman of the future. It is the 
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face of a baby—its owner cannot be more than five—but it is a baby 
who is very wide awake. Her hair is short and elaborately curled 
and extremely glossy, and her eyes, which are not devoutly closed, 
like those of her companions, are remarkably bright and are taking in 
every detail of the altar of Mary. At intervals and with the help of 
a sharp elbow she endeavours vainly to arouse an equally intelligent 
interest in a sleepy brother. 

Just a year ago, upon the Sunday after Ascension Day, Marthe 
Marie Etcheverry—for such is her name—was brought to the church 
and dedicated to the Virgin, in company with several other little girls 
of extremely tender years, as is the Basque fashion. Marthe retains 
a dim but glorified recollection of her short and stiff white skirt, her 
veil, and her couronne of artificial flowers, and she feels now that the 
altar of Mary is in some sense her especial property, and the religious 
observances of the month of May have for her infant mind a distinct 
significance. She does not, of course, know that this year these have 
been threatened with some abridgment, since for the first time for 
many years the Republican party has come into power in St. Jean de 
Luz. The anti-Church feeling, however, is less strong here than in 
other parts of France, because the Basques are, as we have said, 
essentially devout, and beyond removing the occupier of every church 
appointment, including the old woman at the bathing establishment, 
and depriving the curé of an annual income of 301. because he persists 
in preaching one Basque sermon a year, the authorities do not seem 
disposed to interfere seriously with the religious festivities of the 
people. This is as well, for these form the one picturesque element in 
their industrious but otherwise unimaginative lives. 

At all events the Rogation processions upon the three days pre- 
ceding Ascension Day, when a blessing is invoked upon the earth, that 
she may bring forth her increase, are observed with all the usual piety 
and devotion. For these three days the weather is glorious and the sun 
blazes hotly upon Monsieur le curé and his band of faithful followers, 
who trudge off at daybreak along the white and dusty roads to some 
distant farm, where Mass is celebrated at an altar raised in the open 
fields. All along the way the shrines are decorated with greenery and 
fresh flowers, and the procession is swelled as it proceeds by con- 
tributions, mainly of men, from each village through which it passes. 
Monsieur le curé is an elderly man, and these long tramps into the 
country tire him considerably. He is, however, said to prefer them to 
the later ceremony in the month of June, when he goes out in a small 
boat to the mouth of the harbour to ask for a blessing upon the sea 
and all that therein is, an expedition which, being a bad sailor, he 
particularly dislikes. In old days whale-fishing was the great 
industry of St. Jean de Luz, and possibly the priests felt it better 
worth while to suffer some personal inconvenience in so profitable a 
cause ; but the sardines have leng survived the whales, and Monsieur 
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le curé must be forgiven if he is inclined to grudge to such small 
fry his annual attack of mal de mer. 

Meantime one wonders if he is at all conscious that in these 
Rogation processions, which are so full of satisfaction and promise to 
the rustic community, he is helping to perpetuate a very sacred rite 
of the most ancient fraternity of ancient Rome. From the records 
which they have left upon the walls of their temples, reared late in 
their own history, in the days of the Emperor Augustus, we learn that 
the fraternity of the Arvales was founded in order that its members 
might pray to the Dea Dia, the Divine Goddess, and invoke her 
blessing upon the fields. Apparently the feast of this goddess belonged 
to the order of the ferie conceptive and was as movable as our own 
Easter. The date would be announced at the Ides of January by the 
president of the community, standing upon the steps of the Pantheon, 
his head veiled and his face turned towards the east. As a rule it 
fell towards the end of May, when the corn was beginning to ripen, 
and, like the Rogation days, it lasted for three days, during which time 
there was a complicated series of processions, sacrifices, and banquets. 
When Monsieur le curé puts on his purple cope with the silver fringe to 
walk in the dust of the high-road, he is perhaps unaware that he is obey- 
ing the orders of the founder of the Arvales, Romulus himself, according 
to the legend, that a band of purple should be worn by the brothers 
upon their togas in the processions. When the people bring their 
roses to the church to be blessed, the Sunday after Ascension Day, 
they do not know that they are commemorating the exchange of 
bouquets of roses, an important ceremony at the close of the feast of 
the Divine Goddess. Rites of the same sort were undoubtedly observed 
by the early Christians, who called for a blessing upon the fruits of 
the earth in the middle of Mass on Ascension Day, and it is curious 
to note the many small points of resemblance to the pagan festival 
which have survived through the ages, and are still carefully adhered , 
to in the Rogation processions of Southern Europe. With the Arvales 
the second day of the festivity was the most important, and so it is 
with the Basques, but in a different fashion, for whereas it was the 
only day upon which the Roman ceremony took place in the country 
the second day is the only one on which the Basques confine their 
procession to the town. 

In the church of St. Jean Baptiste, sombre and cool on this hot 
May morning of the second Rogation day, a few of the faithful have 
begun to assemble towards ten o’clock. At present they are mainly 
women, the older ones with their heads tied upin black handkerchiefs, 
according to custom. Amongst them there is a decided preponder- 
ance of widows, with the long soft black shawl over their heads and 
hanging to the hem of their skirts. There are also children, and I 
recognise @ little Spanish boy and girl, Fernando and Gloria, who 
have come to St. Jean de Luz for the sea bathing, and with their 
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mother, a grown-up brother, five elder sisters, several dogs, and an 
automobile are packed happily and noisily into a house which might 
comfortably have held a family of four persons. Fernando and 
Gloria are handsome children, with wonderful black eyes, clear olive 
complexions, and slim well-formed little bodies. At home they are 
also extremely naughty, as, our gardens adjoining, I have cause to 
know ; but in church their manners suggest all the pride and aloofness 
of their race, and they sit motionless on their chairs whilst their nurse 
devoutly kneels upon her prie-Dieu between them. A much less 
patient little figure presently flits out of the sunshine into the deep 
shadow of the porch. It is Marthe, and she is apparently unattended, 
or at all events she has escaped from her guardian. Marthe has a 
great and boundless admiration for the Spanish children who are 
lodged nearly opposite her own home, but they are much too proud 
and aristocratic to respond to the advances of the little Basque girl. 
Every afternoon the old man with the paralysed hand, playing on his 
pan pipes, comes up the road under the acacias, followed by his little 
flock of goats and their kids, carefully guarded by a big shaggy sheep 
dog. Fernando and Gloria run down to the door with their glasses, 
the pipes stop playing, the goats group themselves picturesquely, 
and the sheep dog lies down in the dust with a sigh of relief. He 
keeps one watchful eye upon the kids however, who, their mothers 
and the goatherd being occupied, are apt to make raids upon the 
more succulent vegetation of a neighbouring garden. While the goats 
are milked into six glasses for the Spanish family Marthe stands at 
her gate across the road and enviously watches. She too would 
like goat’s milk, but still better she would like to play with Gloria. 
and Fernando. One afternoon her feelings get the better of her, and 
she boldly crosses the road with a china mug in her hand and followed 
by her puppy Bijou. But the bell-wether of the flock, a large beast 
with twisted horns and his hair done up in tight curls to match the 
dignity of his position, and whose temper has been tried by Fernando’s 
attentions, does not approve of either Marthe or the puppy. He 
advances to meet them at a slow trot with his head ominously down. 
Marthe screams, Bijou yaps, and the goat who is being milked and 
is a nervous lady kicks out and breaks the sixth glass, which has just 
been filled. Gloria explains in shrill and fluent French that Marthe 
is an intruder, but the discomfited child has already fled to the 
shelter of her own home, leaving the undaunted Bijou to exchange 
views with the sheep dog. This was only yesterday, and this morning 
the Spanish children deliberately ignore her presence. Marthe has 
an incurably sociable and consequently forgiving disposition, but 
having circled vainly two or three times round their isolated group 
of chairs, she flits out again into the sunlight, shaking out a diminu- 
tive but elegant white parasol as she goes. At this moment two little 
acolytes appear on the steps of the choir, followed by a couple of 
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young priests and finally by the tall, austere-looking old man who is 
Monsieur le curé. We follow them out into the blazing sunshine and 
find that the street has been strewn with green rushes and branches of 
euonima. Here quite a crowd is waiting, which forms itself at once 
into processional order, led by the old bent women in their black 
head-dresses and brought up at the rear by the children. Nobody 
wears a hat, but the parasols of the younger women and the little girls 
strike a bright note of colour against the black of their dresses and 
of the men’s coats. The Basque women, with their frugal minds and 
absence of any instinctive love of colour and brightness, are fond of 
black for their wearing apparel. No self-respecting bride of the 
lower classes would be seen in anything else; and indeed with the 
floating white veil, especially if she be a tall and handsome woman, 
she presents an appearance of austere dignity which is not at all 
unattractive. The Pays Basque appears to be the one country in 
Europe where the men are at least equal numerically to the women. 
In their innumerable processions at weddings, at funerals, and on 
every other possible occasion there seems to be no difficulty in match- 
ing the sexes quite evenly. To-day the men are considerably in the 
majority, and fresh recruits fall in continuously as we pass in total 
silence, save for the trampling of many feet, the heavy tread of the 
men, the shuffling steps of the children, through the narrow streets 
strewn with greenery to the chapel of the naval and military hospital, 
where Mass is to be celebrated. We cross the scorching Pelote ground 
and through the school yard, where are drawn up, awaiting us, rows 
of very neat little school children in blue and pink pinafores. The 
hospital chapel is a small, unpretentious yellow-washed building, with 
a heavy carved wooden gallery outside and a wooden porch. Inside 
it much resembles a barn, and from the centre of the roof is suspended 
a model of an ancient man-o’-war with a green hull, a votive offering, 
no doubt, for some bygone victory of the French fleet over the Spanish. 
Beyond these and a few pictures upon the walls there is no attempt 
at internal decoration. The chapel certainly will not hold the con- 
gregation, which by now has attained considerable dimensions, and a 
portion of it has to be content to sit out in the courtyard under the 
shade of the plane trees, where the red roses are peeping over the wall 
and only the distant droning of the Mass and the tinkle of the bell are 
audible. Perhaps for many of the worshippers it does quite as well 
on this hot morning, and it is less than an hour before the congregation 
begins to pour out again. This time the procession reforms in a more 
imposing fashion. A chosen few of the little girls go in front of the 
curé, scattering rose petals and yellow iris upon the rushes. They are 
probably those who are especially voudes & la sainte Vierge, for Marthe 
is amongst them, and though she is decidedly the smallest she has 
succeeded in walking in front. She holds herself very upright. Her 
brown head is unprotected, for obviously nobody can scatter flowers 
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and hold up a parasol ; her cheeks are unusually pink with the effort, 
and she turns every now and then to fill her small hands with petals 
from the large basket carried by an elder girl behind. The insults of 
her Spanish rivals are temporarily forgotten in the obvious supe- 
riority of her position. The blue and pink pinafored children follow im- 
mediately behind the curé, and in front of the boys, the young priests 
walking with the latter to keep order and to control the singing. 
Then come the women, and finally a great number of men. But 
to-day is pre-eminently the children’s procession, for they cannot 
manage the distances out into the country. The Basque singing, 
whether it be religious or secular, at a funeral or a merrymaking after 
a wedding, has a curious quality of monotony, which gives it a rather 
dirge-like sound, but it is not unmusical and there is always a vast 
preponderance of male voices. 

Halfway down the main street stands an old iron cross, beneath 
which a temporary altar has been erected, heaped with fresh roses and 
surrounded by pots of hydrangea. Here the procession halts, and 
the children gather round in a circle. We are not only in the main 
street, but also on the high-road from France into Spain, yet the 
traffic of motors and market carts is stopped without the aid of any 
policeman, and quite as effectually as in Whitehall on Coronation Day. 
We kneel meekly on the greenery, a light carpet over the thick white 
dust of the road. Monsieur le curé, with a branch of palm in his hand, 
blesses the flowers upon the altar, and taking a large gilt cross is about 
to turn and bless the kneeling congregation, when a diversion occurs. 
Nobody has apparently noticed or is concerned by the fact that the 
congregation has been joined by a small black lamb, whose front hair 
is tied up with yellow ribbons like a poodle, and by a fat and fluffy 
puppy, who is the former’s self-appointed guardian and protector. 
The lamb belongs to Marthe Etcheverry, and is usually sleeping or 
browsing upon the grass by the roadside, with Bijou curled up very 
close to his charge for warmth and comfort—one baby, in fact, guard- 

-ing another. More than once Bijou has attacked me viciously 
with his shrill yaps and pin-points of teeth, for some fancied desire 
on my part to make friends with the lamb, and no doubt he is training 
to be a sheep dog, like his friend belonging to the goatherd. 

To-day, however, he trots rather doubtfully behind the lamb, 
who, of an enquiring disposition, ambles deliberately towards the 
hydrangeas. Bijou’s superior intelligence tells him that he has no 
possible business within this kneeling circle of children and grown-up 
people, but his duty bids him follow his charge, until halfway across 
he is suddenly seized and held tightly round the body by Fernando. 
At the same moment Gloria, who is an agile child, has thrown herself 
upon the lamb. There is a brief scuffle, a roll in the dust, and the 
Spanish children, having forgotten their devotions and their dignity 
alike, are off up the road in full chase, Bijou yapping and snapping 
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at their bare legs. Marthe has not instantly observed the intrusion, 
but now she is making frantic efforts to escape and to wreak instan- 
taneous vengeance upon the perpetrators of this awful outrage upon 
her property. Her bonne, however, holds her firmly in a kneeling 
posture by her small shoulders, while the curé, who has observed 
the scene with a grim smile, lifts the brass cross and blesses the con- 
gregation, who are then free to depart with the least possible delay. 
‘Méchants, méchants,’ sobs Marthe, beside herself with rage and 
indignation, and wriggling herself free from the detaining hand, and 
hurling French and Basque invectives upon the little Spaniards, she 
races up the road in their pursuit. She is, however, neither so slim 
nor so long in the leg as her adversaries, and by the time she arrives, 
breathless and panting, under the acacias, they have disappeared 
within the shelter of their own door, leaving the lamb and Bijou in an 
exhausted heap upon the grass. 

Early the next morning I am aroused by the same wailing hymn 
under my windows, and am only just in time to see the last Rogation 
procession making its way back into the town. Monsieur le curé 
in his purple cope and black biretta looks less tired this morning, 
and yet he must have been some distance, for he started at sunrise. 
Perhaps he is pleased with the really beautiful floral offerings 
over which he is invited to walk. His road home is leading 
him past houses with well-stocked gardens. The fresh greenery at 
his feet has a light powdering of acacia blossoms, which the breeze 
is bringing down in a shower from the trees overhead, those trees 
which in May are a perfect harbour for nightingales. The six Spanish 
girls are all there. Gloria’s five elder sisters are slim and tall and 
graceful in their fresh white dresses, each with a different-coloured 
ribbon twisted in her hair, and their arms are full of roses, red and pink 
and white, with which they recklessly strew the path before the curé. 
Being more demonstrative in their religion than the Basques, they kneel 
to receive his blessing as he passes. Lower down the road Marthe’s 
little eager face peers through the gate, which for all her rattling her 
small arms cannnot move on its hinges. Marthe is in disgrace, and 
so, perhaps a little unjustly, is Bijou. She hugs him tightly in her 
arms, and with a series of shrill barks he evinces a distrustful interest 
in this procession. Marthe would like to make faces at Gloria—Gloria, 
who, her wickedness unpunished and in a clean white frock, is scatter- 
ing choice roses with her sisters—but unfortunately Gloria is not looking, 
and the hardest part of her own punishment to the little Basque 
girl is that she is impotent to wipe out old scores. The black lamb, 
the cause of the trouble for which his playfellows are suffering, sleeps 
peacefully upon the grass, his toilet yet unmade, for his head is guiltless 
of the yellow ribbon. 

The procession, with its tired dusty followers, goes on its way 
down to the church, the dirge-like singing growing fainter in the 
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distance, and the words of George Herbert’s Easter hymn recur 
instinctively to my memory : 

I got me flowers to strew Thy way; 

I got me boughs off many a tree: 


But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And broughtst Thy sweets along with Thee. 


After having assisted at these Rogation processions it seems only 
right and natural to go out into the fields which have been blessed. 
The month of May is the morte saison at Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz. 
Not many of the Spanish bathers have arrived, and the English 
visitors have gone home to welcome their own dilatory spring. The 
few who remain, however, know that the ‘ Mois de Marie’ is the most 
beautiful month of the year in the Basque country. The sun has 
not begun to scorch, and the wind has ceased to chill, and in 
the fresh green of the woods and fields there is no hint of the 
hot and dried-up country with which we associate the thought of 
Southern Europe in the summer. Mid-May in the Basses-Pyrénées 
is equivalent to mid-June in England, and it is pre-eminently the 
month of roses. Surely nowhere in the world can there be a 
greater abundance of beautiful roses, and it is no wonder that 
they play so prominent a part in the religious ceremonies of the 
country. They run riot over every building, peer over every 
wall, and, trained over every trellis, they form a very effective 
protection from the sun. The air is sweet with them, and in the 
country the iivdges are covered with briar roses and honeysuckle. 
As the month draws on, the hay-makers are busy in the meadows, 
and the roads are full of ox waggons and donkey carts laden with the 
sweet flowery grass. The haymaker, if he be wise, keeps his weather 
eye rather anxiously upon the sharp, razor-like outline of La Rhune, 
in dread of an approaching thunder-storm, and is thankful when 
the Trois Couronnes, that majestic triple mountain which guards 
the pass through the Pyrenees into Spain, melts softly into a blue and 
hazy sky. 

May is a busy month at the convent of Notre-Dame de Refuge, 
which lies out in the country between Bayonne and Biarritz. It is 
the community of the Servantes de Marie, and consequently the 
month of the Virgin is for them especially full of religious observances. 
Nevertheless, on the eve of the féte of the Ascension they are by no 
means averse to receiving a visitor. The sister who on this occasion 
acts as guide is an elderly, weather-beaten, but extremely cheerful 
person, with, I have reason to believe, a purely surface appearance 
of childlike innocence, and a mild sense of humour. She is delighted 
to do the honours, but she cannot persuade me to linger in the chapel, 
which, though a large and handsome building, is entirely cold and 
ugly in the interior. Great pots of plants stand before the altar of 
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Mary, but there is not the same profusion of flowers as in the churches, 
and the altar itself is decorated in a gaudy and artificial manner. 
Outside, the garden and the farm are very much more interesting. 
It is a large community, numbering six hundred with the Pénitentes, 
the care of whom forms the special occupation of the sisters. The 
Basque idea of rescue work differs in its details from that of this 
country. There are neither bolts nor bars, nor even high walls, such as 
usually enclose convent buildings, to prevent the Pénitentes from 
returning to that mode of life from which they have been snatched 
as brands from the burning. No doubt there is in reality a close 
moral supervision, which is less apparent to the visitor than the 
low privet hedges ; but when such a calamity as the desertion of an 
inmate occurs, the mother superior, being a Basque, will probably 
only raise her shoulders and murmur with a sigh of resignation, ‘ Qu’est- 
ce que ¢a fait?’ the usual observation in this country when mis- 
fortunes happen. ‘ There are others to think of, and the “ bon Dieu” 
knows His own work.’ Meantime the Pénitentes are kept well employed 
and certainly have as a whole a contented appearance. Those who can 
sew are set to do fine linen work and embroidery, which is sold for 
the benefit of the convent. Others—and there are not a few who are 
mentally deficient—are set to work in the fields and upon the farm. 
Here one of their duties is to wash the cows and the pigs daily, and 
each animal is housed in sumptuous isolation with a small statue of 
St. Joseph over its lodging to act as protector. It is indeed a model 
farm, but, as the sister explains to me, the lives of the Pénitentes are 
not too strenuous, since men are called in to do the rougher work. A 
doctor is also in the service of the convent, and indeed the community 
appears to have no objection to employing the other sex in what it may 
consider is its proper sphere. Another elderly Pénitente—she must 
certainly be over sixty and has a most evil countenance—acts as shoe- 
maker, and her time is well occupied in resoling the stout shoes of the 
sisters, for there is much walking to be done in this country convent. 

The sister who is my guide is quite pleased when I explain that 
my chief object in coming out to Notre-Dame de Refuge is to visit 
the Silent Sisters, otherwise known as the Sceurs Bernardines, who, 
though belonging to a Trappist Order, are in some sense an offshoot 
of and are largely supported by the Servantes de Marie. 

She laughs with feminine amusement, rather as if I were a child 
clamouring for the pantomine, but she conducts me chattering all 
the way through a long, tunnel-like avenue of plane trees, whose 
branches are trained to meet above our heads. On either side are 
the fields with the produce of which the sisters supply the market of 
Bayonne, for they are really market gardeners upon a large scale. 
At the end of the avenue we pass through a little pine wood, and, 
opening a wicket gate between high box hedges, the sister pauses 
to explain to me that we must now talk only in whispers. Her own 
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whisper might well have filled the chapel, but no doubt they are 
used to her, and in any case there seems to be nobody about 
except some workmen. The garden of the Sceurs Bernardines, 
enclosed on three sides by the low long buildings of the convent, 
is si rly charming. All sorts of old-fashioned flowers abound 
here—mignonette, sweet peas, moss roses, set round with neat 
borders of box, and there are also beds of thyme and rosemary. 
Outside the dormitories is a long hedge of camellias, which are in bloom, 
the sister says, from October until March. The original buildings, 
dating from about seventy years back, of which the chapel is still 
in use, were constructed entirely of thatch and have a very quaint 
appearance. It was in this little chapel that the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third and the Empress Eugénie came to pray for an heir, an event 
commemorated by a tablet on the wall. The thatched walls of the 
cells were not, however, considered sanitary,and the Sceurs Bernardines 
are now properly lodged in less picturesque stone cells of very fair 
dimensions. In one room they are allowed to see their friends and 
relatives once a month, and apparently there is no time limit to this 
their only chance of conversation: In the refectory, a long low 
building, fresh and airy, with pink monthly roses peeping in at the 
windows, and a floor of deep sand, I am given a glimpse of the harsher 
side of the discipline. A narrow table runs down the middle of the 
room, with a little drawer containing the knife, fork, spoon, and cup 
of each sister opposite her seat on the wooden bench, but on Fridays 
the Bernardines have to receive their food kneeling on their knees on 
the sand. Meantime not one of these ladies is to be seen, and ‘ma 
scour,’ who feels herself responsible for my entertainment, is distinctly 
disappointed. As we pass through the gardens she peers cautiously 
behind the privet hedges and round the clumps of rhododendrons, 
very much like a child playing hide and seek, and admonishing me all 
the time in a loud whisper. ‘You must be very quiet here, made- 
moiselle ; this is where the sisters often sit, and they do not like to be 
disturbed.” Then she suddenly seizes my arm and points down a 
side-alley. ‘ Look, look, mademoiselle, quick. Ah! you have missed 
it.’ My hasty, nervous glance—for I am rather prepared to see a wild 
animal—only shows me the vanishing figure of a young woman in a 
white monkish frock with a black cowl and a large straw hat. ‘Ma 
scour’ is dissatisfied, and she hurries me to a long row of greenhouses, 
where several Pénitentes are occupied in nailing up the vines. ‘ Ou 
sont donc ces dames?’ she demands a little fretfully, and we are told 
that, workmen being in the garden, ‘ces dames’ are all away working 
in the fields. This she obviously thinks is ridiculous when there is a 
visitor to be entertained, but discipline forbids her to say so, and she 
conducts me with a contemptuous sniff to the cemetery, to show me, 
as she explains, that in death they are all equal. In contrast to the 
garden the cemetery is certainly a depressing spot—rows and rows 
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of plain mounds without even grass upon them, only adorned with a 
cross of cockle shells. A sign of pilgrimage, I suggest, but the sister 
shakes her head. ‘I do not know; they are cheap, and in death we are 
all alike.’ She repeats the latter phrase with virtuous self-satisfaction. 
‘Servantes de Marie, Bernardines, Pénitentes, it is all the same.’ 
Looking round me I am inclined to doubt the accuracy of her state- 
ment. There are graves upon which the shells are distinctly larger 
than others, and at the head of these a bush is planted, sometimes 
even a plant of white marguerites. I shrewdly suspect that these 
superior graves belong to the Servantes de Marie, but I make no 
comment, for after all the best of us occasionally deceive ourselves. 

As we walk back under the plane trees we meet the cows being 
driven up to the milking sheds. They are sleek, well-cared-for beasts, 
still shining with cleanliness from their morning tubs. The extremely 
aged appearance of the Pénitente in charge leads me in my ignorance 
to ask a question which proves to be particularly indiscreet. 
How long do they remain Pénitentes and under the protection 
of Notre-Dame de Refuge? ‘But always, mademoiselle,’ is the 
reply, ‘unless they take the vows of the Bernardines and become 
Silent Sisters.’ ‘But cannot they take your vows?’ I ask, appalled 
at the thought of this only means of exit; ‘cannot they become 
Servantes de Marie?’ Instantly ‘ma scour’ draws herself up very 
stiffly, and the geniality dies out of her face. ‘ But certainly not, 
mademoiselle,’ she says coldly; ‘ nobody with a slur upon them can 
join our Order ; we are irreproachable.’ Wondering if the Bernardines 
are merely a further development of the Pénitentes, and if this accounts 
for the slight accent of contempt and amusement, mingled, however, 
with some awe, with which my guide has referred to them, I enquire 
if they are all under a cloud. This suggestion gives even greater 
offence than my former one. ‘ Not at all, mademoiselle; the Order is 
open to the unfortunate, and there are many who take the vows; 
also to the Enfants Abandonnés. But there are others, and they are 
very aristocratic ladies.’ She then goes on to tell me that only a few 
months ago a young girl of ancient family had joined the Order. ‘She 
had led a blameless life, but there was a dark spot in her pedigree. 
She could not join us.’ ‘Ma sceur’ spreads out her hands with an 
expressive gesture. ‘We are irreproachable.’ She pauses and taps 
herself upon the chest. ‘I, I who speak to you, mademoiselle, je suis 
irréprochable.’ A cold chill seems suddenly to fall upon the peace 
and contentment of the sunlit garden. I can think of no suitable 
response, and in a silence which surprises ‘ma scour,’ who has entirely 
recovered her geniality, I make my offering for the féte of the Ascension, 
and say a brief good-bye to an Order, which, in the name of Christianity, 
condemns its unfortunate sisters to perpetual servitude or silence. 

In the villages on the lower slopes of the Pyrenees ‘Ascension Day 
is kept very quietly. The churches are full, as is always the case in 
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the Basque country ; there is a little dancing, and everybody seems to 
carry roses ; but the merry-making is obviously of a sober kind. Never- 
theless we are en féte, and the holiday atmosphere is more noticeable 
on the last day of the month, which is also a Sunday. Up the valley 
of the Nive the train potters along by the river, stopping at the many 
little villages to take up and set down parties of holiday-makers. 
The Nive is crossed at intervals by ancient stone bridges, some of which 
are supposed to date from the time of the Romans, but are of more 
recent interest as having borne the weight of Wellington’s artillery. 
In the scattered villages, reached through long avenues of oak trees, 
where the British forces must have bivouacked, not a few of the white 
houses, with their heavy wooden cornices, bear the suggestive date of 
1814. The Nive is also famous for its trout, and the train is full 
of fishermen who have come for a day’s sport. At one little station 
a venerable priest, who has travelled from Bayonne to celebrate the 
last Mass of the month of May at the old church up on the hill, is met 
and greeted by the whole village. One of the anglers, looking rather 
like the White Knight in his waders, and hung round with nets, rods, 
and tackle, and all the impedimenta with which a Basque goes out to 
catch trout, climbs out of the train to have a chat with the priest. 
The postman also descends to cool his bottle of wine under the tap, 
for leisure is the most marked characteristic of this railway, which 
is a single line. Each of these little stations appears to be the 
property of one family, and it is the prolonged interchange of greetings 
between our engine driver, the station master, his wife, mother, and 
innumerable offspring which is now delaying us. A small boy of 
four or five is seated upon a minute chair on the platform, grasping a 
red flag which it is his business to wave when a train approaches, 
presumably as a warning to his brethren and the chickens who play 
unconcernedly upon the rails. His hair is dressed in long ringlets, 
and his face is puckered with anxiety, for he feels that the responsi- 
bility of the traffic on the whole line to Bayonne rests upon his little 
shoulders. At length the train crawls slowly on through a beautiful 
but very narrow gorge, where is the famous Pas de Roland. This is 
a rock with a circular hole in it, said to have been made by the spear, 
or, as some say, the foot of the Paladin, in order that his army might 
pass through the gorge to join his uncle, Charlemagne, without scaling 
the rocks above or plunging into the torrent below. As we emerge 
into the cherry orchards of Biderray the clouds which have been 
gathering for some hours begin to come down in steady rain. ‘ Il est 
1a!’ had been the comment of the toothless old grandmother in charge 
of the little station amongst the hayfields where I had embarked in 
the early morning, and she had cast a gloomy eye at the sky and then 
upon the half-cut meadow where her son-in-law was preparing to spend 
his fcte day. It is unfortunate that the last day of May, and that 
a holiday, should be a wet one. Butso it is, and after all the blessing 
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invoked by the priests has been responded to, for the land is crying 
out for water, and the hay should have been carried by now. If # 
refers to the rain it is certainly there when we reach the end of the 
journey at St. Jean Pied de Port, the fortified town which guards the 
pass into Spain through the Col de Roncevaux. A dark curtain is 
drawn down over the mountains, and the observations of a visitor 
seem likely to be restricted within narrow limits. Of human interest 
however there is plenty, for the hotel on the Place is crowded with 
family parties from Bayonne, who have come out to spend the day, 
and it is with some difficulty that, returning a little late from the 
church, I can find a free table for déjewner. 

A small, shrill, and familiar voice greets me as I enter. It is un- 
expected to meet Marthe Etcheverry so far from St. Jean de Luz, but 
from the subsequent conversation I gather that she has been spending 
the féte of the Ascension with her grandparents at Bayonne. To-day 
she is with her parents and her brother, who is about a year older 
than herself, and she is talking in intelligible French as becomes a 
féte day, her best clothes, and the assembled company. She is vexed 
because the bonne has been washing her face and hands at table, 
an indecorous proceeding, and she is now patting down her short full 
skirts and demanding a glass of white Bordeaux from her father’s 
bottle as the best means of restoring her self-respect. Her request 
is refused, for her parents are evidently enlightened people, and, as 
the little voice persists they reason with her, the father at great length 
and with extreme gentleness, the mother more shortly and with some 
asperity. But Marthe is quite undeterred. She is now launched 
upon a thrilling tale of some unforgotten Pentecéte (she is not yet six) 
when she was taken by her grandparents to see the fandango danced at 
Fuenterrabia, and how she had a glass of real red wine—‘ mais rouge, 
papa.’ The tale waxes in interest and unveracity as it proceeds, and 
the heroine turns to smile affably at the applause with which it is 
greeted by one of the fishermen who has travelled with me in the 
morning, and whois probably a bachelor. Marthe’s father spreads out 
his hands and shrugs his shoulders in mock despair. ‘ Cet enfant ment 
tellement,’ he complains with ill-concealed pride ; ‘ son frére jamais !’ 
The brother indeed, with his sweet placid Basque face, who has been 
listening to his sister’s narrative with an occasional appreciative 
snigger, is evidently at a safe distance from any incriminating effort 
at imagination. But at this juncture Madame Etcheverry interposes 
with some effect, and Marthe’s attention is temporarily concentrated 
upon the excellent dish of trout which has appeared a little indis- 
criminately between the sausage and the entrecéte. A fresh diversion 
is soon caused, however, by a large white dog decorated with brown 
spots, belonging to the fisherman, and who is only too pleased to fall 
in with Marthe’s desire to share with him her déjewner. His owner 
explains that the amiable creature is called Mocha, because he was 
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intended to be entirely brown, a joke which is thoroughly appreciated 
by the assembled company, and Marthe clasps her minute hands in 
ecstasy, as Mocha thrusts his nose upon the lap of a well-behaved little 
girl at a neighbouring table who is strictly forbidden to feed him. 
Meantime the rain, which has come down pitilessly since the morning, 
shows signs of relenting, and it is a relief to escape from the heated 
atmosphere of the salle & manger into the freshness of the rain-washed 
Place, with its dripping plane trees. 

Quaint houses overhang the river where it falls in a cascade below 
the bridge, and further up are visible the flying buttresses which 
constitute the only picturesque feature of the plain, solid little church: 
But the clouds have only temporarily lifted, and there is barely time 
to walk round the fifteenth-century ramparts before the rain comes 
down again, and a retreat under the archway of the clock tower 
beside the church seems advisable. Here an aged crone, her head 
tied up in a black handkerchief, is established with a basket of cherries, 
and, in spite of the weather, she is doing a good business with the little 
boys of the town. A group of three remain in affectionate proximity 
to her basket. The two elder, for want of a better receptacle for 
their cherries, have taken the smallest boy’s cap, and this not being 
sufficient, they have further filled his trousers pockets. The urchin 
remains unmoved by these arrangements, but when it comes to a sub- 
division of the spoil he proves quite competent to hold his own. His 
cap he surrenders, conscious that superior force will prevail, but 
the contents of his pockets he has mutely decided are to be his\own, 
and oddly enough he imposes this opinion upon his elders with the 
slightest possible show of resistance. He is a true Basque, as stolid 
and immovable as the plain, square-set church behind him, and he 
remains under the shelter of the arch munching his cherries in. total 
silence long after his brothers have retired, vanquished, from the field. 
Every now and then he rubs a fat, sunburnt hand across his chest, pre- 
sumably to assist the passage of his cherry stones, for I cannot see that 
they reappear in orthodox fashion. He takes his pleasures quietly, 
and indeed quietness seems to be the note of St. Jean Pied de Port on 
this particular féte day. An old man passes under the archway and 
pauses in front of the open church door to cross himself and bow 
devoutly to the darkness of the interior. A group of little girls are 
waiting on the steps under umbrellas, but even they are subdued. 

Suddenly round the corner comes Marthe, a very self-important 
Marthe, who has escaped from the tyranny of her mother, nurse, 
and brother, and has induced a long-suffering father to bring her 
out fishing with Mocha and his master. She is enveloped in a blue 
cape, with a hood drawn tightly round her face, and her sharp little 
eyes are dancing with excitement. She is having a. glorious time, 
and assuredly the Spanish children are never taken out fishing. She 
pauses for a moment, faseinated by the cherries, but the angler’s 
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zeal will brook of no delay, and it is intimated to her by her too reason- 
able parent that she has had enough cherries for one day, and that she 
must come at once or not at all. So, throwing what is obviously a 
caustic observation in Basque to the little boy and a smile to myself, 
she is off on the trail of Mocha. 

On a religious festival, which is also a. wet one, the church seems 
to offer a suitable refuge, and, as there is no train for another hour or 
so, I am considering the advisability of attending vespers, when an 
old lady in a post-card shop across the way mysteriously beckons to 
me. She has placed two chairs under the shelter of the overhanging 
eaves of her house, and she is preparing for a. good gossip with the 
solitary stranger. It soon appears that, though a Basque, this old 
lady is not dévote, and has no opinion of féte days, especially when 
they are wet and bring so few visitors to the town, She has not been 
to Mass, oh no! but a rumour has reached her that after the Basque 
sermon this morning a pastoral letter has been read in French from 
the bishop of the diocese. Can mademoiselle tell her if this is really 
so? I reply in the affirmative, and explain that the letter was to beg 
for help for the church from the congregation, the Pope not having 
seen his way to consent to the compromise accepted by the Associations 
cultuelles. Madame becomes contemptuous, but interested. ‘Ah! 
mon Dieu! Did he really read that again? That was the doyen, I'll 
be bound,’ and she calls to a young man who is passing on his way up 
to the church, ‘ Was not that Monsieur le doyen who read the pastoral 
letter this morning, hein?’ He nods in assent. ‘ That.is our tenor,’ 
she explains to mein parenthesis. ‘ They will have the vespers of the 
Sacred Heart; you must go in and hear him.’ Then, reverting to the 
original subject, she tells me that for her part she considers they have 
heard enough of the separation. ‘Les curés se plaignent toujours. 
Meantime it is we poor people who have to keep them. Oh, yes, the 
vicaire receives six hundred francs a year—he is old—but the young 
ones nothing, and our hands are always in our pockets.’ It,is curious 
to hear such anti-Church opinions upon the borders of Spain and - 
within so short a distance of Bayonne, where a few days past a very 
revolutionary sermon was listened to in the cathedral by a respectful 
and sympathetic congregation. 

But it is always interesting to see the other side of the coin, and 
there is, no doubt, a. good deal of truth in madame’s grievances. Sheis 
obviously a very red republican, and she is also a shrewd and cynical 
old woman, quite as irreproachable probably in her own estimation as 
the Servante de Marie herself. ‘ Tell me, mademoiselle,’ she continues, 
‘in your country when you have buried your dead it is finished, is it 
not ; your expenses areover?’ I reply that thisisso. “Ah, vous avez 
un autre bon Dieu que nous,’ she says with.a sly twinkle in her hard 
eyes. ‘Here we have to payall the time. Think of it, mademoiselle, 
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To be buried is enough to ruin you,’ she continues with unconscious 
humour, ‘and to have your body taken into the church you must 
pay extra!’ If you are contented with two clergy to officiate she 
admits that you can do it for less, but to be buried with only two 
clergy is obviously not at all comme i faut. My thoughts turn in- 
voluntarily to a pathetic procession I have seen the day before wending 
its way under the oak trees up from the valley to a little church standing 
on the fortifications above a village. It was evidently a very humble 
funeral, and I find myself wondering whether Monsieur le curé under 
his umbrella, assisted by only one priest, was really so callous and 
so mercenary. My memory, however, rather retains the impression 
of a long cortége of shabby and weary mourners who have trudged so 
far to lay their dead under the ground with every sign of reverence, 
but with no superfluity of clergy. Madame recalls me to my obliga- 
tions. ‘ That is the organist who has just passed, mademoiselle; the 
bell is about to stop, and you must go.’ She has no intention of 
attending vespers herself, she has more important matters to attend 
to, but for the visitor it is another matter, and with such a tenor the 
vespers of the Sacred Heart are worth hearing. 


An hour later as I climb rather thankfully into the train down 
below in the valley the clouds have all rolled away, and this last day 
of May is ending in a singularly lovely evening. The citadel stands out 


well above the houses of St. Jean Pied de Port, which are clustered 
on either side of the river. The slanting golden sunlight catches the 
windows here and there, shines upon a big gilt cross in the cemetery, 
and glints across the water through a row of poplars. Beyond, clear 
cut against the blue of the sky, towers a mighty bulwark of mountains, 
through which runs the Pass of Roncevaux, on the road to Pampeluna. 

The little station, which is the last on the way to Spain, is a scene 
of considerable activity this evening. Arrivals by the last train have 
been numerous, and the platform is crowded with mysterious bales 
of merchandise which are to be despatched by road over the frontier. 
It takes some time to get the outgoing train ready. At the end of a 
féte day there are many travellers, and much local gossip has to be 
exchanged with the officials. At the last minute Marthe and her family 
arrive, escorted by the fisherman and Mocha. It is a sleepy and rather 
fractious Marthe, with a dangling hood and limp uncovered curls, who 
is exhorted in vain to say polite things to the kind gentleman who has 
taken her out fishing. A flash of reviving interest appears in her adieux 
to Mocha, but she is glad enough to be hoisted by the patient bonne 
into the train and to find comfort upon that ample, solid shoulder. 
The little brother follows, docile as ever. He has helped to catch no 
fish, but has spent the afternoon in the stuffy inn, amusing himself in 
the mysterious fashion acquired by patient and unimaginative children, 
whilst the bonne has chattered with the landlady, and the mother has 
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slept upon the bed provided for her refreshment. Such is the injustice 
which from time immemorial has been awarded to the meek. But who 
can say that with his Basque patience and promise of future industry 
he may not some day inherit the earth ? 

The month of Mary is over. The hayis cut and the roses are falling. 
The fields have been duly blessed and must be left to ripen to the 
harvest, watched with all the faith and piety which, the old lady at 
St. Jean Pied de Port notwithstanding, still belong to an ancient and 
childlike people. . 


* 


Rosse M. Brapiey. 
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CHURCH REFORM—Il. AUTONOMY IN THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCHES 


In a paper on the subject of Church Reform contributed to this Review 
last month the present writer pointed out that the Church of England 
stands alone among those of the Anglican Communion, as possessing 
nothing which the loosest usage of the term can describe as a con- 
stitution. To support this allegation is the purpose of this contribu- 
tion to the subject. At the outset clearness will be consulted by a 
brief recapitulation. 

’ The Church of England in former days possessed powers of self- 
government. We defend neither the character nor the exercise of 
those powers. It is merely observed that they existed. Parliament 
then contained none but Churchmen : and thus in its own inadequate 
fashion—inadequate owing to the very partial sway of the franchise— 
it represented, and legislated for, the Church. Since the abolition of 
Parliamentary representation, nothing has ever been granted to the 
Church to replace it. When in those days Church questions were 
treated in the Legislature it could not have been objected that they 
were being handled by persons who were external to the body to 
which such questions belonged. But when, with the lifting of all 
religious tests from the consciences of members, Parliament ceased 
to be an ecclesiastical court, the Church was bereft of its popular 
constitutional voice, and that voice has not been raised since. 

With the revival of Convocation came no revival of constitutional 
existence. This ancient body was purely clerical. To the laity 
it gave no voice in administration. The creation of the Houses of 
Laymen some years ago in no proper sense qualifies this assertion. 
These, as in its normal functions Convocation itself, are deliberative 
only, and have hitherto had no share in that limited ad hoc authority 
conferred at long intervals upon the Clerical Houses by Royal Letters 
of Business, as at the present juncture. The temporary powers this 
rarely issued instrument granted are conferred only upon the ancient 
Synod. 

We pass in rapid review those western’ communities which, 

2 It is searcely necessary to point out that ‘western’ is here used in the 
ecclesiastica!, not in the geographical sense. 
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either as established, unestablished, or disestablished, are permitted 
to manage their own internal affairs, and for this management enlist 
the services alike of clergy and laity in free co-operation. 

(1) The Irish Church.—The Disestablished Church of Ireland is 
our first study. Here we encounter a Church whose situation entails 
peculiar difficulties, and it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that, if difficulties have not proved insurmountable there, they are not 
likely to prove so elsewhere. 

At the date of the disestablishment, thirty-eight years ago, the 
Irish Church Convocation, though nominally existent, had not been 
convened since 1711. The collective voice of the Church, sitting in 
‘Synod, had for 159 years been silent. Application was made to the 
Government of the day for permission to call the Synod together. 
This was asked in view of the imminency of disestablishment. It was 
granted, and Convocation forthwith authorised the calling of a General 
Synod, in which the laity should sit with the clergy. This led the 
way, after the passing of the Disestablishment Act, to the creation of 
a formal constitution. The Lay Conference consisted of representatives 
chosen by the parochial delegates, who had themselves been elected 
at a meeting of parishioners who were also members of the Church. 
By a resolution of the Lay Conference, it was decided that the laymen 
in the Convention should be in the proportion of two to one. This 
proportion was embodied in the draft constitution presented to the 
Convention, and ultimately accepted. Through Select Vestries the 
government of the parishes was largely in the hands of the laity. 
The Cyprian boast can be that of the Irish Bishops, their election 
being entrusted to the Diocesan Synod, provided two-thirds of each 
order of its members were agreed. A board of patronage on which 
four Diocesans sat, and jointly with them three parish representatives, 
had the appointments to vacant cures. 

Experience speedily proved that the rights of the bishops and 
clergy in matters purely spiritual were amply guarded. Hasty 
changes are rendered practically impossible by the proviso that 
majorities of two-thirds of both the clerical and lay order in two 
successive years are requisite to pass any such measure. Moreover, 
on any question the House of Bishops can vote separately, and they 
possess the power of vetoing any measure by a final majority of two- 
thirds. 

The difficulties referred to above were largely incident to the 
situation of a Church planted in an alien soil, surrounded by members 
of the Roman Communion. This rendered its members suspicious of 
any presumed Romeward tendencies. The young constitution was 
to be tried to the uttermost by the seven years’ controversy over the 
Revision of the Prayer Book. Notwithstanding that from the Select 
Vestries\and the Diocesan Synods liberty of discussing points of 
doctrine or of ritual was withheld, the hot Irish nature could not 
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respect the limits of power thus prescribed. Year after year the 
weapons of indignant resolutions were plied. Year after year the 
Protestant susceptibilities of the Select Vestries deemed themselves 
outraged. The Revision was accomplished, but it bears upon its 
front something of the arena dust. The liturgical gift demands for 
its meet exercise days of calm. Such polemical times are past, 
and are only recalled to accentuate by way of contrast the unruffled 
flow of administrative activity in the brave little Church, whose 
fruitfulness in good works and generous giving has fully justified 
the admission of its warm-hearted laity to its counsels. 

(2) The Scottish Episcopal Church.—The revival of the corporate 
life of this Church is to be dated from the pamphlet which Mr. 
Gladstone addressed to the Scotch Primus in 1852. The suggestions 
there made were keenly debated in the Synod of Bishops, and after- 
wards in the Diocesan Synods. The constitution sketched consisted 
of three chambers, of bishops, of clergy, and of laymen ; the initiation 
of legislation was to rest with the first. The subject was hung up for 
eleven years, and when, in 1863, laymen were admitted to Diocesan 
Synods, and congregations were entitled to send a representative to 
the General Synod, the rights of the laity to an effective voice in the 
councils of their Church gained but very partial recognition. Leave 
had to be granted by the presiding bishop even to address the meeting. 
Twelve more years had to pass before the constitution of the present 
Representative Church Council was formulated and formally accepted 
by the General Synod. Each congregation—the parochial basis 
being of course impracticable in Scotland—sends one representative 
to this Council, and three others are returned by each diocese. It is 
not to be overlooked that in the constituents of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council a tribute is paid to the business capabilities of 
laymen. While on the Four Boards of the Council the clerical and 
lay members are about in an equal proportion, on the Executive 
Committee the clerical members are only as one out of three. The 
working of the constitution affords ground for the hope that when 
our own Representative Church Council is remodelled on a basis 
entitling it to its name, it will not be distressingly liable to find itself 
in antagonism with the separate Clerical Convocations. We believe 
that during the time since. the creation of the Scotch system no 
serious collision, or anything approaching it, has occurred to rufflé the 
even current of its discussions. It is, however, right to add that 
the experimental stage has hardly yet been passed ; and as recently as 
in 1906 further recognition of the value of associating the lay element 
with the clerical was marked in the formation of a consultative 
Council in which co-ordination between the Orders is for consultative 
purposes pushed a step further. 

(3) The American Church.—A survey of this Church is of special 
interest for the reason that several other communities framed their 
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constitution on its model, and in doing so profited by certain mistakes- ° 
of detail. This remark applies to the Canadian, Australian, and New 
Zealand Churches, and to these we must add Scotland. In the 
American Church attention should first be directed to the features 
which are common to all the dioceses and are laid down in the General 
Constitution and Canons, in harmony with which all diocesan canons 
must be framed. Herein a marked characteristic is the admission of 
the laity to a full share in the legislative and administrative functions 
of the Church. The highest Church Council, the General Convention, 
which meets every three years, consists of two Houses, the bishops 
forming one, and elected clerical and lay deputies sitting together 
in the other in equal numbers, four clergymen and four laymen being 
chosen by each Diocesan Convention. The lay deputies must be com- 
municants and residents of the diocese which they represent. The 
concurrence of both Houses is required for the passing of any measure, 
and in important matters the concurrence of all three Orders. It 
will be seen that this arrangement places in the hands of the laymen a 
practical power of veto, and very seriously lessens the legislative pre- 
rogatives of the bishops. 

In each diocese its Convention elects a Standing Committee with 
advisory functions such as properly belong in England to Cathedral 
Chapters. These Standing Committees in all but two dioceses consist 
of lay as well as clerical members. 

The Diocesan Conventions in all cases are composed of lay as well 
as clerical delegates elected by the several parishes, and both Orders 
must concur in any matter of legislation, and in the election of a bishop. 
The particular method of election—whether by a mere majority or 
by a two-thirds vote of each Order, and whether by both Orders voting 
simultaneously, or by the nomination of the clergy confirmed by the 
laity—is determined by the Canons of each diocese. In some dioceses 
the bishop possesses a power of veto in matters of legislation ; in the 
majority of dioceses this is not the case. 

In the filling of cures there is no private patronage. The bishop 
ordinarily appoints to the charge of a mission, 7.e. a congregation 
which is not fully organised as a parish, and is dependent upon diocesan 
aid ; in the case of a parish, the vestry elects, but before giving a formal 
call to a clergyman his name must be communicated to the bishop 
for the expression of his approval or disapproval, but he has no power 
of absolute veto, provided the clergyman be in good standing. 

An elaborate system is provided in the general Canons for the 
trial of a bishop; the court for the trial of a presbyter or deacon and 
its procedure are left to diocesan arrangement, while a sort of pro- 
vincial court of review is established by the general Canons, on which 
both clerical and lay members sit ; but as yet no final court of appeal 
has been provided for such cases. 

With undoubted and acknowledged weaknesses, the autonomous 
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Church in the United States may well be more than content with its 
corporate life. ‘We have,’ one writer says, ‘become so firmly and 
unanimously convinced of its value, that nothing would induce us to 
part with it.’ ? 

(4) The Church of England in Canada.—The autonomy of this 
Church: was in a measure forced upon it from the first. ‘The demo- 
cratic institutions of the neighbouring American Church, the cireum- 
stance that the Methodist and Presbyterian communities already 
planted and thriving in Canadian soil were similarly organised, the 
absolute dependence of the Church upon the voluntary offerings of 
its members, all these local conditions rendered autonomous govern- 
ment well-nigh a foregone conclusion. As Professor Cody, of Toronto, 
says, ‘ Autonomy is accepted as an axiom, and it would be impossible 
for us to progress as an organised body without it.’ 

Looking over the frontier'in 1851 to the example of the American 
constitutions, with the intention of adopting what was best, but with 
the discriminating faculty on the alert, the Bishops of Quebec, Toronto, 
Newfoundland, Fredericton and Montreal laid their plans. Their 
first thought was to secure for the Church a legislative voice through 
the establishment of Diocesan Synods. Such a Synod informally met 
in 1853, and in the following year these assemblies agreed upon a 
constitution. It should here be mentioned that in 1856 the Imperial 
Government ceased to create Canadian sees, and to appoint bishops ; 
‘and the Dominion Legislature thus had its powers enlarged, and 
forthwith conferred on the Church of England in Canada authority 
to meet in Synods for administrative and legislative purposes, these 
purposes including the two functions above mentioned which the Home 
Government had heretofore exercised. 

Diocesan Synods were in this way called into existence. Each 
consisted. of the bishop, any suffragan or co-adjutor, all the clergy 
who held a licence, whether beneficed or not, and lay representatives 
chosen by the parishes. Their number varies in the different dioceses 
from one to three. They must have communicated at least three 
times in the year immediately previous to their election. Habitual 
worship, interpreted as having worshipped regularly for three months 
in a particular church, constitutes, with a declaration of membership, 
the qualification for electors. 

After five years’ synodical existence it was felt that too wide a 
space separated the diocese from the General Convention in the Church 
of America. It was here that the younger congeries of communities 
profited by the survey of the institutions of the older. It was de- 
termined to supply this lack to the completeness of the American 
Church system. In 1861 the Provincial Synod of Canada’ was formed. 


2 For much of the information offered in the foregoing paragraphs on the American 
Church the writer is indebted to the Bishop of Vermont, who has kindly supervised 
the above sketch and has personally contributed some particulars. 
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Here the bishops sit by themselves in the Upper House ; the clergy 
and lay delégates sit side by side in strict co-ordination of powers in 
the Lower. We in England note with special interest the rules which 
control the procedure of this body. In the ‘modifications in the 
Order of Public Service only those have been accepted which had 
previously secured the sanction of our own Convocations of the 
southern and northern provinces. At the same time it is to be 
regretted that the relationship between the Diocesan Synods and this 
higher Synod of the province is susceptible of some improvement, the 
tenacity with which the former have cleaved to their privileges some- 
times proving inimical to synodical efficiency in the Provincial 
Assembly. This, we have recently learnt from one high in authority 
in the Dominion Church, is now in course of correction. Thirty-two 
years separate the formation of the Provincial Synod from that of the 
General Synod. It was not until 1893 that the ecclesiastical provinces 
of Canada, Rupertsland, and the extra-provincial dioceses of British 
Columbia combined to establish a Supreme Council. For some years 
after its creation the condition of this body was somewhat inchoate, 
and the boundaries of the respective areas of jurisdiction of the General 
and the Provincial Synods were somewhat imperfectly defined. Here, 
however, as in many another instance, solvitur ambulando ; practical 
experience is staking out the territories. In this assembly, as in the 
General Convention of the American Church, the bishops and the 
representatives sit in separate session, though they can at any time, 
if desiring it, sit together. In this these communities are in our 
judgment .outdistanced by others now to be reviewed, in the matter 
of enlightened constitutional usage. As in the ecclesiastical sphere 
there is no hereditary chamber, we have never been able to support 
the objection to all the Orders meeting in a single House, and taking 
counsel in frank and free interchange of thought on all questions 
which all have a right to diseuss. Expedition in the conduct of 
business would gain immeasurably if this were done. But a still 
greater gain would surely be the opportunities which would thereby be 
afforded of brotherly relations being cultivated between the Orders ; 
the clergy would profit by the trained business habits of the laity, 
the laity would learn from the clergy to distinguish between the 
crudely and the accurately formulated in the theological bearings 
of many a question. Corners would be rubbed down; many an 
occasion of friction avoided ; many a difference adjusted, if in place 
of the aloofness ‘of the sundered sessions, one roof covered all. 

(5) The Church of South Africa.—The rise of the autonomy of this 
Church has a piquant interest in the virile personality of Bishop Gray. 
The strongest of ecclesiastics, he yet asserted, as few others have ever 
done, the rights of the laity. He arrived in Cape Colony in 1847 to 
find a singular state. of Erastian subservience to the Governor, who 
had inherited the worst traditions of Dutch rule. The justification 
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of Bishop Gray’s autocracy during the first decade of his episcopate 
is to be sought in the outrageous claims of a State which possessed no 
valid title to the name Christian. And the time came when this most 
conspicuous of autocrats proved himself the most progressive of 
Church reformers. 

In the necessary process of preparing the way for autonomous 
conditions, it was a matter of primary urgency to define the term 
‘layman.’ For Christianity—and the remark applies peculiarly to 
Cape Colony—was mainly represented by bodies outside the pale of 
the Anglican Church. Little to the honour of a somnolent communion, 
Presbyterians and Wesleyans held the field. For the possession of 
the franchise an unfortunate alternative qualification invested the 
definition with a degree of hesitancy. In the Cape Town Church 
constitution the constituency is thus defined : ‘ Every male parishioner 
being of the age of twenty-one years, who is on the list of communi- 
cants or who, being baptized and not being a member of any other 
religious body, is an habitual worshipper in the church of the parish 
or district in respect of which he claims to vote, shall be entitled to 
vote for the parish or district to which he belongs.’ Qualification for 
delegacy includes the communicant status, this defined as involving 
reception at least three times during the year previous to the nomina- 
tion. With immaterial variations of electoral procedure in different 
dioceses, the following are the features of the general constitution. 
Above the Vestries the Diocesan Synods meet, some annually, some 
triennially. The members consist of the bishop, the clergy and one 
lay delegate, holding office until the next session, elected to represent 
each parish. In practice the non-communicant vote has hardly ever, 
if ever, been known to influence an election. Nominal members of the 
Church are less eager than in England to assert their rights. In the 
election of a bishop, however, only communicants are allowed any voice. 

Over the Diocesan Synod is the Provincial ; it is septennial, and 
summoned by the Archbishop of the Province on his own initiative. 
Though in theory consisting of three Houses, all the three Orders 
sit and deliberate together. On occasion they may hold their meetings 
apart by mutual consent. As regards the conduct of business, the 
laity have in the Church councils their full share. Their power is 
tangible. Their influence in every department of Church adminis- 
trative activity is felt, and their practical interest in the Church’s 
work proportionally deep. Incumbents cannot at the will of an 
external organisation be thrust upon a parish unwilling to welcome 
them. Two-thirds of the lay members of the Synod may veto the 
election of a bishop, though chosen by two-thirds of the clergy. The 
fruitful co-operation of the laity, secured to the Church in South Africa 
by the energetic inception of the most healthily tenacious of prelates, 
remains one of the most substantial guarantees of its progress and 
hold upon the lands in which it has taken root. 
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The limits of this paper forbid more than a passing reference to 
the Churches of Australia and New Zealand. It must suffice to say 
that the American Church constitution supplied for these communities, 
as for Canada, the general model on which their own systems were 
framed. 

Cursory as this glance over daughter or sister communities of the 
Church of England has necessarily been, we venture to think that it 
sufficiently substantiates the contention that the Church amongst 
us occupies an anomalous and quite unjustifiable position as regards 
its internal administration. In no accurate sense can it be described 
as self-governed. And such extraneous government as holds is 
practically ineffective. We do not assert that the activities of the 
Church are in consequence paralysed ; but we emphatically contend 
that they are straitened, and that questions of mere procedure occupy 
attention to an extent scarcely short of lamentable in her quasi- 
authoritative Councils. Is there anything to be said against a speedy 
settlement of this still constantly shelved question which the above 
survey may not be taken conclusively to refute ? 


ALFRED BURNLEY. 
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ART AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION 


Wirs the majority of Londoners who crowd to it the Franco-British 
Exhibition is evidently not an institution to be taken seriously. It 
is the playground of the season ; a place to dine at and meet your 
friends and spend a summer evening amid fairy architecture and 
lights and fireworks—a view of its function which is certainly coun- 
tenanced by the extent of space allotted to feeding establishments 
and the predominance of such innocent amusements as gravitation 
railways and toboggans and the vast piece of moving structure irreve- 
rently dubbed ‘the flip-flap’; the latter, however, a more interesting 
piece of mechanical engineering than most of those who are slung in 
its cages are aware of. But there is more in the Exhibition than 
this, else had it been but a wanton expenditure of money. 

To begin with, the question of the architectural treatment of a 
collection of temporary structures is one of some interest. It is an 
opportunity for realising, for the moment, architectural effects of 
a richness and exuberance such as can seldom be afforded in per- 
manent buildings in these days of economy and the competitive 
cutting of prices. The architectural designer is let loose, as it were, 
into a dream-country, in which he may give the reins to his fancy 
without the fear of the Quantity Surveyor before his eyes. Should 
he aim at producing vast combinations of architecture in orthodox 
form, ephemeral in actual structure but in outward aspect monu- 
mental? Or should he frankly accept the situation and treat his 
buildings as obviously temporary and evanescent, fragile fancies in 
fragile materials :— 

The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them ? 


There is something to be said for either principle. Inigo Jones or 
Bramante would have preferred the first alternative, and would have 
produced for us visions of stately combinations of columnar archi- 
tecture such as haye really been carried out only, perhaps, in the 
great days of Selinus or of Paestum. At the Chicago exhibition the 
tendency was in favour of this kind of stately classic scenery, and 
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fine effects were produced ; whether the knowledge that the structure 






is not what it appears destroys the enjoyment of the effect, is perhaps ~ 


a question of individual temperament. The French, who have a 
keener esthetic sense in matters of this kind than any other nation, 
in their more recent great exhibitions (1889 and 1900) have rather 
favoured the adoption of. special forms of temporary architecture ; 
though M. Formigé, in the two palaces of ‘ Arts’ and ‘ Arts Libéraux’ 
which faced each other in the 1889 Paris Exhibition, adopted an 
honestly visible construction of a then new type—steel framing 
filled in. with decorative terra-cotta. But in general, and in the 1900 
Exhibition especially, the French adopted a style of obviously tem- 
porary architecture founded in the main on reminiscences of classic 
forms, but treated with a great deal of freedom and in many cases 
with admirable effect. - . 

It is difficult to classify the architecture of the Franco-British 
Exhibition—it is a medley ; but for the most part, though derived 
from very various types, it does not simulate monumental architec- 
ture. There are some pavilions in which classic columnar orders are 
introduced, as in the British Applied Arts pavilion, designed by a 
young English architect of genius, Mr. J. B. Fulton; but in this and 
other cases the treatment, at all events of the upper portion of the 
structure, is so far playful and (as one may say) unreal as to preclude 
the idea of a monumental structure. The Canada pavilion has the 
most monumental appearance of any, and is rather imposing in its 
general effect. The Daily Mail pavilion is a rather bad imitation, in 
faulty proportion, of Chambers’s octagon pavilion with concave 
sides in Kew Gardens, itself a weak imitation of the Temple of the 
Sun at Baalbek. The part of the Exhibition architecture which most 
closely follows the detail of existing styles is the first and largest 
quadrangle on entering from Wood Lane ; but here the model followed 
is in the main that of Dravidian Hindu architecture, combined (in the 
upper portions) with some reminiscences of Indian Mohammedan 
architecture— 

By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 


but the two elements harmonise well enough, and no style could be 
better suited for festal temporary architecture than the school of 
Hindu work which has been adopted. It is as essentially an orna- 
mental architecture as the Spanish style which has been called 
‘ plateresque ’ from its resemblance to silversmith’s work ; and has 
the same kind of resemblance, with better detail; for in a good deal 
of the Hindu decorative detail there is a certain finish and purity of 
line which has something the character of Greek ornament. A great 
deal of modelled ornament in this first court is charming work, and 
the design as a whole has a coherence and restraint which contrasts 
favourably with some of the pavilions further on ; the Women’s Work 
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and the Palace of Music pavilions, for instance, on the right of the 
central court, have a good deal too much of the pie-crust order of 
detail about them ; a criticism which applies also, to some extent, 
to the facade of the Fine Arts pavilion on the extreme right. In one 
particular respect we realise that we are here in an exhibition in 
London and not in Paris, viz. in the scarcity of figure sculpture in 
the decoration. In the 1900 Paris exhibition the nude figure was 
to be seen at every turn ; figures seated or recumbent on cornices 
everywhere, in precarious positions, as if blown there by the wind and 
left where they chanced to fall; but all with a vigour and suppleness 
of line and modelling that spoke of the artistic instinct of the French 
decorator, and in curious contrast to the tame and matter-of-fact 
manner in which figure decoration is used, where it is used at all, at 
the Shepherd’s Bush Exhibition. However, the first court of the 
exhibition forms a fine piece of architectural scenery and is worth 
seeing as such. Its defect is the lack of any colour; it is too white. 
The gilding of all the small cupolas would perhaps have been too 
costly an expedient, but it would have immensely enhanced the total 
effect. 

The special intellectual interest of the exhibition is of course the 
joint display of French and English sculpture and painting in the Fine 
Arts pavilion, compared with which every other interest is only’ 
secondary. The sculpture is placed in a central hall on the plan of 
a cross, the French work on the left of the central axis, the English 
on the right, the picture galleries of the fvo nations being grouped 
around and beyond their respective domains in the sculpture hall. 
Nothing could have been more interesting, or in a sense more instruc- 
tive, than an opportunity of studying a collection of the best products 
of French and English sculpture and painting side by side ; but un- 
fortunately the representation of the two countries is not sufficiently 
well balanced to afford a fair standard of comparison. It was no 
doubt an easier task to get together a representative collection of 
English art on our own soil than for the French Committee to send 
the works of their artists across the Channel ; but the result is that 
England is far more favourably represented than France. On the 
English side of the Sculpture Hall are collected a considerable number 
of the best sculptural works of late years, and this can hardly be 
said of the collection on the French side. Falguiére and M. Mercié 
are inadequately represented; M. Alfred Boucher also; M. Jean- 
Boucher not at all; Géréme only by a bronze equestrian statuette 
of Napoleon—a splendid little work certainly, but not an example 
of what Géréme could do in sculpture; and Carpeaux’s group of 
Ugolino is hardly a happy example of his genius. The result is an 
impression that French and English sculpture, as represented here, 
are pretty evenly balanced as to genius ; but could we have seen on 
the French side such works as Carpeaux’s La Danse ; Falguiére’s Juno ; 
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Jean-Boucher’s Antique e¢ Moderne; Bartholomé’s pathetic group 
of the man and woman looking into the tomb (the central group 
of the Monument aux Morts) ; Mercié’s monument to Alfred de Musset, 
and a dozen others that might be mentioned, there would have been 
a different story to tell. In regard to painting the discrepancy is 
still greater. The English galleries contain one of the finest, most 
varied, and most typical collections of modern English painting 
that have ever been got together ; not to speak of a very fine collection 
of water colours also, an art of which the French show nothing, and 
have in fact very little to show. Moreover, the English Committee 
had the fortunate idea of exhibiting in two or three special rooms 
a selection of the works of deceased English painters, both recent 
and earlier, which forms one of the most interesting portions of the 
exhibition. The French have a few works of their artists of the 
early and middle nineteenth century, but they are not collected 
together so as to make a special feature, nor do they form a very 
typical selection. There is, it is true, one splendid Troyon (forming 
a pendant to an equally fine example of M. Harpignies) ; but neither 
the name of Diaz nor Théodore Rousseau appear, and no one need 
think they get any notion of such a grand landscape-painter as Dupré 
from the two small pictures by him that are exhibited; and as to 
Puvis de Chavannes, it is absolutely melancholy to think that English 
visitors should get their only idea of him from his unfortunate 
Décollation de Saint. Jean-Baptiste (probably an early work). Nor 
are the living artists more satisfactorily represented. Instead of any 
one of M. Gervais’ great works we have only an insignificant portrait 
by him; neither MM. Didier-Pouget nor Quignon appears among 
landscape painters ; the semi-nude figure entitled Beauté is hardly a 
typical example of M. Henri Martin; and M. Carolus-Duran is not 
shown at his best. And one is almost as much inclined to complain 
of what is there as’of what there is not. Some of the worst pictures 
are among the largest. What is the credit to French Art of such 
a huge piece of commonplace as M. Detaille’s Victimes du Devoir ? 

In one point, however, the French picture galleries score heavily 
over ours—in their decorative treatment ; and the difference is one 
which is unfortunately characteristic of the two nations. The English 
galleries, it is understood, were got up under the direction of the Royal 
Academy, who apparently could think of nothing better than covering 
the walls with a dull red, and finishing them with a very ordinary 
plaster cornice. Go into the French galleries, and you find a delicate 
diaper on the walls and a fine bold frieze at the top made up of gilt 
‘swags’ and festoons; the whole aspect of the galleries is refined 
and decorative, in strange contrast to the crude and coarse effect of 
the English galleries ; a contrast not creditable to us. A redeeming 
point is that the English are certainly better lighted than the French 
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galleries ; the skylight draping in the latter is overdone, and the 
effect of the pictures somewhat dulled in consequence. 

Taking the sculpture as it stands, we have the rather unexpected 
result that the English collection shows a larger proportion of works 
of subjective interest, of intellectual suggestion beyond mere modelling, 
than the French, though the case would be certainly reversed if 
French sculpture were as well represented as English. There is 
perhaps nothing among the French sculpture exhibited so poetically 
suggestive as Mr. Colton’s Crown of Love, nothing so full of historical 
point and individual character as Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’s A Royal 
Game. Chapu’s kneeling figure of Jeanne Darc' is beautiful in pose 
and in the fine type of the head, but it has no special character ; it 
might be any handsome woman in trouble. On the other hand 
there is an elevation of style in the nude figures, such as M. Sicard’s 
Baigneuse and M. Marqueste’s Hébé with the eagle, and M. Mercié’s 
David apres le Combat (in one of the picture galleries), which makes 
most of the English nudes look tame and commonplace. Among 
the most powerful works on the French side of the gallery is M. Alfred 
Boucher’s A la Terre, the colossal nude figure of a labourer digging, 
which was in the Salon two or three years ago. The difference between 
the largeness of manner in French sculpture as compared with English 
may be noted in comparing M. Mathurin-Moreau’s Sommeil with 
Mr. Walker’s Sleep, both of them nude groups of mother and infant 
sleeping ; the latter is a charming work, but it rather suggests the 
nursery ; the French sculptor’s group has the large abstract manner 
which suggests the ideal type of life. Among other works onthe 
French side the Luxembourg lends us one of its most remarkable 
modern works, M. Sicard’s Zdipus and the Sphinx ; and those who 
have not seen it before should not miss M. Puech’s poetic fancy La 
Seine (also from the Luxembourg), where the river is symbolised by 
a recumbent nude figure in alto-relief, the decorative semblance of 
Paris in bas-relief forming the background. It was exhibited at the 
Salon a good many years ago, and bought by the Government.’ 

But the glory of the Art collection lies in the galleries of English 
painting, of which one cannot speak without a certain enthusiasm. 

-The two rooms devoted to deceased British artists contain, among 
other things, Gainsborough’s incomparable portrait called The Blue 
Boy and his Lady Bate Dudley ; some fine examples (though not quite 
equal to these) of Reynolds ; Burne-Jones’s Chant d’ Amour, his best 


* The form ‘ Jeanne d’Are,’ which the modern French writers persist in, as if she 
were @ lady of family, is of course absurd. Balzac writes ‘Jeanne Darc’ in the one 
reference to her I have noticed in his works. 

? Perhaps English artists might take the opportunity this exhibition affords of 
knowing a little more about contemporary French sculptors than they do at present. 
I sat opposite two Royal Academicians at a public dinner, one a sculptor and the 
other an architect, neither of whom had ever heard of the name or works of M. Puech, 
one of the most prominent and most gifted of modern French sculptors. 
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work ; Albert Moore’s The Quartette, the most perfect example of his . 
peculiar type of decorative art; Romney’s Lady Hamilton at the 
Spinning Wheel, and Rossetti’s The Blessed Damozel, each among the 
painter’s best works ; Walker’s The Plough, perhaps his finest picture ; 
Lewis’s In the Bey’s Garden ; and two or three very fine examples of 
Watts, though not one of his greatest works. Among the painters of 
the last generation perhaps none holds his place so well as Millais. 
His Over the Hills, which I had not seen for some years, seems finer 
than ever, and shows how a painting on which the highest pains have 
been bestowed will keep its place in virtue of that kind of genius which 
consists (in part at least) in the infinite capacity for taking pains. 
In the room devoted to the works of living artists we have an example 
of the modern Scottish school of landscape in The Storm, by Mr. W. 
McTaggart, R.S.A. (lent by Mr. Carnegie); a landscape splashed 
rather than painted, with a certain boldness and vigour ; but will this, 
like Over the Hills, hold its own and be returned to with admiration 
thirty or forty. years after its date? I trow not. But Millais’s 
Autumn Leaves is more than conscientious work ; it is an inspiration 
in colour and poetic feeling, and it is as such and as a whole that it 
must be judged, not picked to pieces in detail. Those who wonder 
why the faces of the girls are so dark (‘ dirty’ they were called when 
it was first painted) do not recognise that they are parts of the rich 
solemn harmony of the whole, including that deep purple distance ; 
‘ Millais was not going to have them making light spots in his com- 
position. A picture that I met again with great interest is Falconer 
Poole’s Seventh Day of the Decameron, exhibited many years ago at 
the Academy under the title The Song of Filomena on the Margin of 
the Beautiful Lake, and which I have never seen since. Coming to 
it again one recognises that the figures are open to criticism ; but it 
is steeped in poetry, and I owe the author of it for a youthful day- 
dream. Figures were not Poole’s strong point; he painted land- 
scapes with a meaning in them, not understanded of the people, and 
hence he was never a popular painter ; he should have been represented 
by A Lion in the Path, a grand work in which the landscape itself seemed 
to threaten like the lion. It hung in the large room at the Academy 
many years ago, nor have I ever seen it since. What has become 
of it ? 

Then there is Leighton’s beautiful work Summer Moon, hanging 
just by Millais’ landscape—as a poetic conception perhaps the most 
perfect thing he ever did, with an almost Greek reticence and com- 
pleteness about it both in colour and design. (I remember hearing it 
referred to by a spectator, the year it was first exhibited, as ‘that 
pre-Raphaelite thing.’) No one, I suppose, would attempt to paint 
such a picture nowadays; it is not ugly enough. It is significant 
to notice that, with such a work as that hanging a few yards off, the 


critic of a certain influential paper could find nothing better to single 
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out for enthusiasm than Mr. Orpen’s The Valuers, a study of two or 
three figures of the meanest and most repulsive types of humanity. Is 
that our progress during the last forty or fifty years, according to the 
contemporary ‘art critic’? From Millais’ landscape to Mr. McTag- 
gart’s splashes; from Leighton’s Summer Moon to Mr. Orpen’s 
Valuers? <A pretty descent in the period! These amateurs of the 
ugly and repulsive remind one of Mephistopheles’ contemptuous 
gibe at the habits of mankind, in the Prologue in Heaven— 


In jeden Quark begribt er seine Nase. 


However, thank goodness, there is not much of the New English 
Art Club element in this fine and representative collection of the work 
of living English painters. Not-a few are represented each by almost 
his best work. Mr. Sargent certainly, by his two grand portreit groups 
—that with the pearl necklace in it, and that with the great yellow 
jar (though I do not see how the lady’s face in the latter can show 
light against the sky) ; Sir E. Poynter by the finest of his large pictures, 
Atalanta’s Race, and by that remarkable little work, The Sirens (or The 
Storm Nymphs, as it was originally called), a masterpiece of drawing 
which, as such, will always keep its place ; Mr. Holman Hunt by The 
Pot of Basil (not forgetting also that beautiful little work, Morning 
Prayer); Mr. Tuke by his best work, The Diver. Then there is Mr. 
Orchardson’s The Borgia; Mr. Somerscales’s first exhibited sea- 
painting, Corvette shortening Sail ; two of the finest of Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema’s works ; Mr. Leslie’s In Time of War, the best example. of 
his later style; and perhaps the very best of Mr. Adrian Stokes’s 
landscapes, exhibited at the Academy a good many years ago under 
the title (I think) Changing Pasture ; here called simply French Land- 
scape. It is that in a double sense; it is a landscape of the French 
school, and the best French school ; and those who would realise what 
style in landscape means should look at the treatment of nature in 
this painting ; the broad and perfectly effective manner in which the 
long meadow grass (laetae segetes) and the blowing of the wind over 
it are indicated, without the slightest realism; the consentaneous 
movement of grass, trees, and cattle, all in one direction, giving such a 
unity of expression to the picture. It is one of the best landscapes 
ever exhibited at the Academy, and it is a satisfaction to meet it again. 

Style in landscape is shown, too, with equal perfection in the 
largest of the works of M. Harpignies in the French picture-galleries, 
in which, as has been said, the selection is less typical and representa- 
tive than in the English galleries. There are a good many things one 
does not care much for, and there are eminent painters who are not 
represented by their best works. Henner, however, appears to 
advantage in one of his earlier nudes, Jeune Fille endormie, painted 
before he lapsed into that exaggeration of Hennerism in which his 
figures look as if, like the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, they had 
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is M. Albert Maignan’s grand work Eve et le Serpent, not only as a re- 
markable conception, with its iridescent serpent with the human 
torso and head, but as a fine example of style. The nude figure of 
Eve, it will be observed, does not attempt realism either in finish or 
texture ; the figure and the details are all harmonised down to a unity 
of effect, and the picture is a fine piece of colour, one of the best in 
that sense in the French galleries. Colour has been the difficulty 
with M. Emile Friant’s large picture Douleur, which no one can miss, 
and in which all the figures are clad in deep mourning. M. Friant, 
who is always worth attention, seldom paints on so large a scale as 
this, and perhaps this would have done better on a smaller scale ; 
yet it seems to me now, as it did when I first saw it at the Salon, one 
of the most pathetic of modern pictures dealing with scenes in real 
life. It is now apparently in the Museum at Nancy, and must, there- 
fore, have been a Government purchase. Among other pictures that 
should not be passed over are M. Humbert’s portraits, especially 
Mules. Legrand and the singularly spirited and characteristic portrait 
of M. Jules Lemaitre ; Delaunay’s La Peste, an allegorical picture of 
the old school, interesting on that account, and as representing a class 
of picture and a style of execution much esteemed in their day and 
entirely passé now ; and Delacroix’s Mirabeau et de Brézé, an historical 
pieture of a past generation which still keeps its place, and always 
will, for its dramatic realisation of the situation and of the principal 
actor in the scene.* Those who do not know the work of M. Joseph 
Bail, that masterly painter of interiors, should not pass over the pictures 
by him, though they do not represent the best that he has done ; nor 
is M. Paul Chabas’s Joyeux Ebats, from a recent Salon, quite one of his 
best works, but it gives an idea of the work of a painter who has made 
a style of his own, and whose picture in this year’s Salon has already 
been mentioned in these pages as perhaps the most perfectly-balanced 
work of the year. M. Tattegrain, also, a painter of great and very 
versatile powers, is shown to advantage in his seashore scene L’E pave 
(a much better work than his larger shipwreck picture). M. Hébert’s 
Le Matin et le Soir de la Vie was exhibited a great many years ago at 
the Royal Academy, I think under the title Youth and Age, when. it 
made an impression on me which renewed acquaintance does not quite 
ratify. It is painted in a somewhat loaded manner, and is perhaps 
a little theatrical, though it is a powerful work in the style of a past 
generation. And if the visitor wishes to realise to what depths of 
vulgarity the vagaries of the “New Salon’ can descend, he can have 
an object lesson in the preposterous and impudent scrawl by M. Willette 


’ It was, perhaps, just this kind of dramatic element in his work which puzzled 
and alarmed the men of Delacroix’s own generation. It seems odd now, but it is the 
fact, that Delacroix in his own day was considered as a dangerous innovator, who 
was breaking away from the old traditional classic formule of historical painting. 


been dissolved in a nitric acid bath. Among pictures to be noticed - 
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called Parce Domine ; apparently a coarse satire on modern life. It is 
to be hoped that the Committee of the French Section are ashamed of 
it, as they have skied it. At the New Salon, a year or two ago, it hung 
on the line, and it is an instance of what journalistic art-criticism has 
come to with us, that this vulgar caricature (looking like a Punch 
picture magnified to the nth power) was praised in some of the leading 
English journals as a remarkable picture. Apparently nothing is too 
ugly and ouéré for the modern art-critic ; that it should be ugly and 
outré seems, in fact, to be a positive recommendation. 

A general retrospective glance over the whole comparative show of 
paintings leads to the conclusion that in the eighteenth century, and 
in the latter part of the nineteenth, the English painters were, and 
that on the whole they are now, better colourists than the French. 
There was a ghastly interval, no doubt, when the pictures of the elder 
Leslie, and Maclise, and Ward, and Landseer, passed for colour ;* and 
even the early works of the P.R.B. produced on Philip Hamerton’s 
clever French wife, when she accompanied him to England, a feeling 
which she could only compare to ‘setting one’s teeth into unripe fruit.’ 
But looking round the walls at the Franco-British Exhibition, and 
taking the average of the two collections, it seems to me that there 
is better colour, antl more of the sense of colour harmony, on this side 
of the Channel than on the other. 

It is worth while to give a glance at the architectural designs to be 
found in a narrow gallery in each suite. The two collections are 
characteristic of the two nations. The French architects can hardly 
be got to exhibit drawings of the current architecture of theday. They 
produce much finer and larger drawings than are usually produced 
in England, but these are chiefly of restorations of ancient buildings, 
or highly worked-up illustrations of them, many of the latter being 
made for the archives of the ‘ Commission des Monuments Historiques.’ 
That is always the defect of the architectural gallery at the annual 
Salons ; you get very little idea from it of the architecture in progress 
at the moment. On the other hand, at the Academy, hardly anything 
is supposed to be exhibited in the architectural room except drawings 
of buildings executed, or in contemplation ; and at the Franco-British 
Exhibition there is quite a representative collection of drawings of the 
principal English buildings recently completed, or intended to be carried 
out. There are illustrations of a good deal of what is going on in 
London in the way of new street architecture, as well as of such public 
buildings as the Victoria and Albert Museum, the London County Hall, 
the Cardiff Town Hall, the new Wesleyan Methodist Hall at West- 
minster, and other large and important buildings. The collection 


* This with all deference to Landseer’s great and incontestable powers as an 
animal painter. But his sense of colour was truly Early-Victorian. And after all, 
M. Aimé Morot’s lion in the Franco-British Gallery would eat up any possible lion of 
Landseer’s. 
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gives a pretty good résumé of what is being done in English architecture, 
public and domestic, at present. As far as public architecture is 
concerned, it shows that classic architecture, or architecture based on 
classic forms, is in the ascendent at present ; and there are some signs 
that new combinations may be evolved from it. For public buildings 
revived Gothic is entirely at a discount naw. And if there must be a 
revived style, there can be little doubt that the classic type of archi- 
tecture is more suited to modern public buildings in England than the 
Gothic, both as regards practical requirements and sentiment. Our 
civilisation and habits of life are much nearer to those of the Roman 
or Renaissance periods than to those of medieval life. There may, no 
doubt, be such a thing as a modern style evolved which is dependent 
upon neither form of precedent. But it must be acknowledged that 
there is not much sign of it in the architectural exhibits at Shepherd’s 
Bush. 

Among the more important erections in the grounds is the ‘ Ville 
de Paris’ pavilion, built for the special exhibition of the Municipality 
of Paris, and no doubt designed by one of their official architects. 
Almost needless to say, it is one of the best designed structures in the 
exhibition ; refined classic architecture with some good decorative 
use of modelled figures in the round and in bas-relief. But, alas ! 
the ‘ Ville de Paris’ is hopelessly unpunctual. In the Dublin exhibition 
they had their own pavilion, which, a month after the opening of that 
exhibition, was still closed ; and at the time this is written, more than 
two months after the official opening, the ‘ Ville de Paris’ pavilion 
is still not ready. Whenever its doors are opened, it will probably be 
found to be one of the most interesting special exhibitions in the 
place. Meantime, we can take a glance at the French and English 
pavilions of ‘Applied Arts.’ The contents of these do not exactly 
bear out their name. With one important exception (to be noted just 
now) they do not represent the work of artists in applied art. If they 
did,. we should feel (patriotically) happier. For no nation is now 
producing such good work, in such things as jewellery and silver- 
smith’s work, as English artists such as Mr. Fisher, Mr. Nelson Dawson, 
Miss Steele, and others are doing, combining so much invention with 
such pure taste. The jewellery of Lalique, about which so much fuss 
has been made lately, exquisite as it is in execution, is false and tawdry 
in taste compared with the best English work ; the trail of the article 
de Paris is over it all. But it is not in these pavilions that we shall 
find the jewellery or silver work of the artist. These are shop ex- 
hibitions ; the productions of such firms as Christofle, and Barbédienne, 
and Mappin and Webb. But it is worth while comparing the results, 
which are significant. In the French pavilion the one quality which 
seems to be aimed at before anything else is what may be called move- 
ment of line—all things are twisted, convoluted, restless in outline 
and detail. This is an element of vulgarity, but it cannot be denied 
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that there is a pervading quality of cleverness, of a certain ‘go’ 
about it. In the English pavilion we do not find this element of 
vulgarity ; there is, in a sense, better taste, but unhappily the good 
taste is entirely of a negative order; the designs are absolutely dull 
and commonplace. They look as if they might have been designed by 
machinery, and that at all events cannot be said of the French work. 
The latter includes some finely modelled bronzes, too, replicas of 
statuary; and Barbédienne’s miniature reproductions of the works 
of Barye, the great animal sculptor, are distinctly good. But the 
curious thing is that amid all this shop work there is one unpretending 
case, which no one looks at, containing purely artistic work of the 
highest class, exhibited by the French ‘ Administration des Monnaies 
et Médailles.’ Let visitors to the French Applied Art pavilion look 
at this work, at the exquisite art displayed in the modelling of the 
medals by MM. Chaplain, Roty, Bottée, Cariat, and others of the French 
medal engravers—sculptors on a minute scale—work worth all the other 
exhibits in the room put together. The right place for such a collection 
would have been in the sculpture hall, not in a trade exhibition. 

The British Textiles pavilion does not show much in the way of 
artistic work. It is worth notice how far more artistic are the patterns 
of Manchester goods prepared for the half-civilised races than those 
for home use. Almost the only two artistic stuffs of the kind are on 
lay figures of Indian wearers; home taste seems to be content with 
simple stripes and checks. Among the contents of this pavilion is a little 
historic exhibition of dresses during the last century, enabling us to 
realise the hideousness of the mid-Victorian costume, and to see how 
Emma Woodhouse would have been-dressed when she went out to 
dinner at Randalls. One or two of the dresses of that early Nine- 
teenth Century period are very pleasing, and say much for the taste 
of the day. Nor does the Women’s Work pavilion display anything 
very noticeable in the way of artistic design ; but it presents a contrast 
between French and English work in one instance, which is character- 
istic. There is an exhibit of dresses by one or two London firms, 
which impress one as made of very handsome materials cut into a 
satisfactory shaping; but in the dresses exhibited by a Biarritz 
firm one is not struck either by the richness of the materials or by any 
particular line that the eye can single out, but by a charm which seems 
undefinable, and to be the result of a kind of happy inspiration rather 
than of formal design. The contrast is rather a parallel one with 
that between the contents of the English and French Applied Art 
pavilions, and serves again to illustrate contrasts of national character 
and taste. 

The Colonial pavilions contain only displays of useful products, 
and it is curious to observe how completely the artistic instinct, in the 
method of displaying them and of decorating the buildings, seems 
wanting here. We have triumphal arches of wool from Australia, 
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for instance ; and the attempts of Canada to treat the interior of her ~ 
pavilion in a decorative manner are the worse for their very preten- 
tiousness, and remind one of that dreadful trophy arch which Canada 
was allowed to erect in Whitehall at the period of the Coronation. The 
sense of Art will dawn on the Colonial mind some day, no doubt, 
but the time is not yet. 

However, we must not be too superior, for we can be as Philistine . 
ourselves in other ways. Music is also an art, and there are one or two 
good bands in the grounds. That they should, for the most part, play 
very poor music is perhaps only what was to be expected in a place of 
public entertainment in this country. But there is worse than that to 
be charged against them. One day I heard from a distance the familiar 
strains of the opening of the finale to the C minor Symphony, started by 
the band in front of the Fine Art pavilion, and moved nearer to hear 
what they made of it. The first thirty or forty bars were played, 
as far as the end of the intermediate subject (the unison passage 
leading up to it being absolutely vulgarised by the omission of the 
contra tempo accent which gives it all its force) ; the principal ‘ second 
subject ’ was omitted entirely, and a jump made to a few bars of the 
prestissimo passage at the end, which concluded the performance. No 
one seemed disturbed ; no one offered to throw anything at the band- 
master’s head. Is such a piece of Vandalism possible in any other 
European country ? No; when we can thus hear Beethoven’s grand- 
est finale reduced to a pot-pourri— 


Butchered to make a British holiday— 


we realise, in spite of the word ‘ Franco-British,’ that we are in England 
—very much in England, 


H. Heatscote StaTHam, 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER 
ON EXMOOR 


In an article in this Review, towards the close of the last season on 
Exmoor, Lord Coleridge described with hereditary eloquence a stag- 
hunt from the stag’s point of view. Reduced to plain prose that article 
tells how he saw a stag hunted and killed, and how the onlookers, old 
and young, male and female, lay and clerical, all seemed to enjoy them- 
selves. But the sight spoilt the pleasure of Lord Coleridge’s walk. 
He does not judge us, and asks us to think kindly of him in return. 

Now the sport of stag-hunting with the Devon and Somerset is 
supported by the practically unanimous opinion of the countryside. 
It attracts hunting men from every county in England, and from many 
foreign countries ; and not hunting men alone, but men distinguished 
in politics, literature, law, medicine, and the Church. Could they be 
consulted I believe the deer would support it too. That, I own, is 
matter of conjecture. The support of the countryside and the field 
is undeniable, and that support implies that a very large number of 
good men and women look on stag-hunting as a pursuit which none 
need be ashamed to enjoy. The object of this article is to show the 
reasons for that belief. And though sentiment operates quite as 
strongly on the one side as on the other, I wish at first to treat the 
matter on the strict Benthamite system : to strike a balance of pains 
and pleasures. 

Let us take the stag first. His size and beauty win for him a 
degree of sympathy that is not extended to the fox or hare. And an 
eminent philosopher propounds a curious theory that the cruelty 
of killing varies with the nearness of the animal killed to man on the 
ladder of evolution ; so that the slayer of a deer is more guilty than 
the slayer of a fish. This is surely moonshine. It is more reasonable 
to say that the amount of cruelty varies with the amount of pain 
inflicted, and I know of no evidence to show that a large animal feels 
pain more intensely than a small one. In the words of one who was 
no mean naturalist, 

The poor beetle that we tread upon 


In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 
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It is always the custom to describe a stag as ‘the noble animal.’ 
As a great admirer, I regret to say that his nobility is confined to 
appearance, and does not: extend to character. If the truth be told 
he is a selfish old fellow, much addicted to the pleasures of the table 
and the harem. He is a dreadful bully to the hinds and young deer ; 
and, though well armed by nature, isa poor fighter save at the season 
when the lust of the flesh is upon him. Now in satisfying his appetite 
he does a great deal of damage to crops. Not only what he eats but 
what he spoils has to be considered. The hunt pays some 10001. 
@ year in compensation, and there are rumours that the sum does not 
cover all the damage done. Yet the stag, if not a welcome, is usually 
an unmolested guest. The farmer is very loyal to the hunt, and though 
he often growls he seldom shoots. And so the stags have the best of 
everything for years. Some live to a ripe old age, escaping pursuit, 
or at all events capture, in the summer, looking on and laughing when _ 
hinds are hunted in the winter. There was an old nott stag on Dunkery 
and an old one-horned stag on the Quantocks, well-known characters 
both, that eluded hounds for years. For even when a stag is hunted 
it is by no means certain that he will be killed. He has many chances 
in his favour, as all who follow the hounds know well. It is true that 
it is the business of those responsible for the hunt to make the odds 
against him as great as possible. Horses must be fast and fit. Hounds 
must combine drive with steadiness. The staff must thoroughly 
understand their work. Then, if luck is with the pursuers, to kill a 
stag looks easy. It is not really so. I have hunted a great many 
deer myself, and I cannot remember a day when at some period or 
other of the chase I did not expect my quarry to escape. In hunting 
a stag, if you make two mistakes you will probably lose him ; you will 
probably lose a hind if you make one. The deer indeed has many 
chances. [f all fail him, he is killed with as much speed and humanity 
as possible. He has lived a life of luxury for years, and has a bad 
half-hour at the end. From his point of view surely the pleasure 
predominates over the pain. For if it were not for the hunting he 
would not exist at all. Everyone’s hand would be against him. In 
the middle of last century, when stag-hunting was dropped for a few 
years, the deer very nearly became extinct. And then it must be 
remembered that one animal only is killed to provide sport for 
hundreds. I do not wish to malign other sports. But compare this 
with the shooting man’s bag of pheasants or the fisherman’s basket 
of fish. It is true the hinds are killed. The country would be overrun 
with deer, were they not. But they have a far longer period of grace 
before and after the birth of their young than any other hunted animal ; 
and I have never heard of a hind that was not killed being any the 
worse for being hunted. It is said there is an element of cruelty in all 
sport. It may be so, and in all life as well. I doubt if any form of 
sport is less cruel than the chase of the deer. 
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I have tried to show that even from the deer’s point of view there 
is much to be said in favour of stag-hunting. This may be uncertain. 
But it is quite certain that, when the deer’s pain has been considered, 
the pain side of the account is exhausted. There is absolutely nothing 
else that can be said against the sport. But there is a great deal that 
can be said in its favour. As already stated, it is supported by the 
practically unanimous opinion of the countryside. It may be replied 
that the motive of the countryside is: self-interest. And that is the 
truth, but not the whole truth. It is perfectly true that the hunting 
of the deer is the means of bringing a great many thousand pounds 
into the district every summer. The number of people mounted at 
a meet in August or September varies from two to five hundred. 
There are often as many more in carriages or on foot. Nine-tenths 
of these people are visitors on a summer holiday—not cheap trippers 
who think they are being done at every turn, but rich trippers who 
spend money as a man on his holiday should. It is obvious that this 
annual influx does much to enrich the district. And material pro- 
sperity is not to be altogether disregarded. But, apart from that, the 
Exmoor villager loves the hunting. When the hounds meet at some 

- places the labourers will not work on the farms. They all take holiday 
to see the sport. The children, when they come out of school, play at 
stag and hounds in the road. I have even seen the word ‘hunting’ 
solemnly entered on a school attendance sheet as an excuse for absence. 

As a stranger rides home he is surprised at being asked by every 

passer-by, ‘ Did you kill to-day ? ’"—an embarrassing question if he has 
got thrown out. Labourers in the fields leave their work if the hunt 
goes by. I have known a horse taken from the plough and ridden 
straight on after hounds. Should a town or village be passed, the 
population turns out as one man. There is no wish for gain here. 
It is the instinct of sport, however that may be defined, the thrill 
and excitement caused by the sight and sound of hounds running, 
and caused by nothing else. Probably this instinct is lacking in 
many people. It is almost universal in the West country. And 
another influence should not be forgotten. The hunt can trace its 
history for several centuries. It has great traditions behind it ; and 

West country people are proud of their traditions. They are proud 

also of possessing something which nobody else does. For this stag- 
hunting is unique. In no other country in the world is a wild red 
deer hunted over an open country. And so people come from all over 
the world to see it ; and the natives of the country are kind to the 
strangers, and delight in telling them stories of the hounds and the 
deer—some true, some maybe not. And if stag-hunting ceased and 
the deer were shot down, all these things would cease too, and much 
pleasure would cease with them. 

And now we come to the pleasure of the field—that strange field, 
unlike anything to be met in any other hunting country. For the 
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stag is hunted in summer when men make holiday. There are no 
fences to frighten the inexperienced horseman. So many come who 
hunt at no other time, and many horses are seen that nature did not 
mean for hunters. Some may see little of the chase, but they enjoy 
themselves and are the better for it. For Exmoor is a health-giving 
place ; the high air is a tonic second only to that of the Alps. And 
riding is healthy exercise, whether the rider is close to hounds or far : 











away. Many a pale, tired-looking man have I seen come down in 
August to go back to chambers or office two months later with face 
brown and muscles hard, ready for another year’s work. There is 
much truth in Jorrocks’s 


Better to rove in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nasty draught. 



















There is pleasure in it too, even for those who do not mean to ride 1 
hard. They meet friends in that informal way that is characteristic H 
of the hunting field. They picnic at Cloutsham or Haddon while i 
the tufters are at work in the great woodlands ; and they are sur- 
rounded by some of the most beautiful scenery in the world. There 
is beauty too in much of the hunting that anyone may see. Stand 
by the farm at Cloutsham, and watch the scarlet coats of the huntsman 
and whip moving about the tall fern of Sweetworthy. Now and then 
a hound is visible in an open space. Then suddenly a great body 
springs up. The glad notes of the horn, the holloa of a sporting 
farmer with that shrill note only heard in the West country, and the 
opening cry of the tufters come to you across the deep combe. You 
must be made of stone if your pulses do not beat quicker. Or take 
another scene. I remember waiting one day on the side of one of the 
deep combes that runs down to Chargot Wood. The faint note of 
hounds in the distance told that a deer was on foot. Suddenly, on 
the top of the fence deep down in the combe, a great stag appeared. 
There he stood for a full minute, outlined against the deep green of the 
trees behind him, as still as the few watchers on the hill above, then . 
backed into the wood again, to reappear a few hundred yards further 
off and bound away over the heather. ‘It is worth coming out just i 
to see that,’ said a good sportsman beside me who had ridden fifteen } 
miles to the meet. | 

And then there is the pleasure of riding to hounds. To many to | 
ride at all is a source of keen enjoyment. But the enjoyment is greatly i 
enhanced when hounds are running. For then the feeling of emula- | 
tion comes in. The rider is trying to play the game a little better | 
than others ; and-riding to hounds on Exmoor is not altogether an | 
easy game. The runs are often long enough to tire the best of horses ; 
the hills are steep ; the ground is rough. Frequently you cannot ride | 
just where the hounds go. To see all that can be seen of a run you 
must ‘ bucket’ your horse downhill, you must ease him up, you must | 
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steady him over rough or boggy ground just enough to save a fall, 
but not too much, or you will be left behind. You must remember 
the lie of the land to know where you can go, and where you cannot, 
If you cannot follow hounds exactly you must decide at once whether 
to go right or left of them ; and you must have your eyes very wide 
open all the time to look for any distant object that may modify your 
course. In fact you want horsemanship, memory, quickness and 
eyesight. These are all valuable qualities, as we discovered in South 
Africa. There one of our generals remarked that a Boer could see 
about twice as far as an Englishman. An Exmoor training would 
do much to correct that inequality. But, apart from utility, to excel 
in these things is what Englishmen enjoy. And they enjoy talking 
about it all afterwards. In the summary of the pleasures of the 
chase, the chat on the way home and the discussion in the smoking 
room after dinner must never be omitted. All these pleasures are 
hard to analyse, but very real. If it was not so the same people 
wouldMnot return year after year to enjoy them. 

So far I have tried to discuss stag-hunting from the point of view 
of the deer, from that of the countryside, and from that of the field. 
I think I have already shown that the pleasure resulting from it is 
far greater than the pain it causes. But the keenest pleasure of all 
is reserved for the initiated few, the sporting farmers, the old in- 
habitants, some constant visitors, and those intimately connected 
with the hunt.’ To them the ride is a secondary affair. They love 
the genuine sport, the matching of the endurance and cleverness of 
hounds and men against those of a very strong and very cunning 
wild animal. To these every detail of a day’s hunting possesses an 
extraordinary interest and fascination. There is first of all the 
harbouring. That is one man’s work ; and he must be a man of the 
greatest skill and experience, or the day’s sport will probably be spoilt. 
His duty is to tell the master where to find a deer that very likely 
he has never seen, and what that deer will look like when he is seen. 
The system on which he works is described in many books ; but to see 
it in detail, and to test whether he is right or wrong, is a bit of wood- 
craft in which there is infinite variety and interest. Whether the 
expected stag is there at all, whether he is alone or with other deer, 
whether he is in the depths of the big covert, or lying in the fern, 
or in the little copse close by: these are all questions on which the 
likelihood of a successful day depends. Then, when a deer is roused, 
there is a time of tense excitement till it is known whether it is the 
right deer or not. And that only the initiated can tell. For stags are 
not hunted till they are five years old, and it is no easy matter to tell 
@ stag’s age when he is moving and not very close. Even the points 
on his head are very difficult to count, and some old stags have no 
points on top at all—a most unkind trap for the unwary. And some- 
times a stag will go away without being seen at all, and then the slot 
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alone can say whether he is fit to run or not. But this ought not to 
happen. Someone ought to be in the right place, not only to see him, 
but to stop the tufters. And this is even more important than seeing 
the stag ; for if a single tufter is allowed to go on he spoilé the scent 
when the pack is laid on. For the benefit of the uninitiated it should 
be explained that only a few old hounds are used as tufters to find the 
deer ; and the rest of the pack does not generally come into play till 
he breaks covert. These old hounds should obey the voice. There 
should be no need of whipcord. A Russian master of hounds who 
was among our visitors one year was more impressed with the ease 
with which hounds were stopped than with any other part of the 
day’s sport. In all the work that is done before laying on the pack 
the field takes no part. These preliminaries and the choice of the 
right moment at which to lay on look easy when all goes right ; but 
they are a science in themselves, and a most interesting science too. 
But suppose the preliminaries over, the pack laid on, and the chase 
begun. Now is the time to see how the young hounds enter. .. Many 
of them will dash to the front at first; there is a moment of anxiety 
when a flock of sheep runs in front of them, for the one unpardonable 
crime in a staghound is to take the line of a sheep. But there is the 
keenest delight when two young hounds seem to run the line of the sheep 
for a few yards, then branch off up a narrow path, where the slot shows 
the stag has gone. So hounds run on through the covert or over the 
moor, and the horsemen gallop to their heart’s content ; but presently 
there is a check at the water. The deer has come to a stream, and gone 
up or down. And now comes one of the most fascinating features of 
the pursuit, hunting the water. Perhaps the leading hounds will dash 
confidently downstream; but an older one, not quite so fast as he 
was, knows better. He goes up the water very slowly and carefully, 
sniffing at every bush and overhanging tuft of grass, and at last gives 
a deep note that proclaims that he is right and those young headstrong 
fools are wrong. Or perhaps hounds can make nothing of it, and the 
huntsman has to cast up or down as the spirit moves him. He will 
send a whip on to try and view the deer, or find out if anyone else has 
done so. If that succeeds, of course, the task is simple ; but if there 
is no news, hounds must be divided between the two banks of the 
stream, the stones must be watched to see if there are splashes on them, 
and bars that cross the river carefully examined for traces of a deer’s 
passage under them. At times enclosed land may be encountered 
where the huntsman cannot ride, but has to get off and walk. On 
one occasion a deer took to the Mole near South Molton, and went down 
the river for seven miles without being seen. At one place a sporting 
farmer found a hair from a deer’s coat on a bar. With that exception 
there was no sign for all that distance save that hounds did not take 
aline on either bank. At the end of seven miles they hit the line where 
he left the water and killed him soon after. On another occasion the 
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hunted stag escaped by going straight down a stream and either over 
or under some bars where it seemed impossible for a deer to pass 
without leaving some trace. On coming to the bars, hounds were 
taken back to be cast elsewhere; but next day news came that the 
stag had gone straight on. 

The water is one of the difficulties to be overcome in hunting a 
deer. Another and even greater arises from the chance of getting on 
fresh deer. This may happen in a covert. Hounds may run a line 
all through, but when they come out a fresh deer is in front of them. 
Then one of three things may have happened. The hunted stag may 
have remained in the covert; he may have gone out in front of the 
fresh deer; or he may have gone out somewhere else. Here some 
of the best hound work may be seen. Frequently the situation is 
saved by a few old hounds, who stick to the line of the hunted deer when 
the rest of the pack is after the fresh one. The French hounds are 
better than ours in this respect. There are in a French pack a certain 
number of chiens de change that will stick to the hunted deer, no matter 
how many others intervene. We have never got so far as that; but 
then I am told that if you want to hunt a second deer in a day the 
chiens de change will not hunt at all. If the hounds cannot put him 
right, the huntsman has to take the situation in hand. He will send 
one or two men that he can trust to try and slot the deer across any 
neighbouring road. If there is a stream close by he will take hounds 
there and cast along the water; for a hunted deer will probably have 
gone there. If he can make nothing of it forward his only resource is 
to go back and draw the covert—a somewhat forlorn hope if there are 
many deer about. But, great as the difficulties are in covert, they are 
even greater when hounds come on fresh deer in the open. Then the 
hunted deer may have joined the herd, or may be ahead of them. 
Unless someone can get close enough to see, it is impossible to tell which 
is the case. In any case it is best to stop hounds. Before long the 
herd will probably stop too. Then someone must be sent on to get 
as close as possible, and see if he can recognise the hunted deer in 
the herd. If he is not there the best chance is te cast the nearest 
stream ahead, and try to hit a line from the water. If he has joined 
the herd, he may possibly run with them for miles, but probably will 
leave them before very long. As a rule, a stag will not remain long 
with a herd of hinds, nor a hind with a herd of stags. The essential 
thing is that someone should be in the right place to see him when he 
leaves the herd. I remember one day tufting on the open moor, and 
rousing a good stag with six hinds. They went away together. . I 
stopped the hounds and sent a whip to ride after the deer. After 
giving them about five minutes law I let the hounds go.’ The deer 
ran together for about two miles ; then on the side of a deep combe the 
stag lay down in the fern, while the hinds went on. The whip saw what 
happened, and the day was saved. 
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To these difficulties, which are peculiar to stag-hunting, must be 
added one that is common to all forms of hunting—that is, working 
out the twists and turns made by the hunted animal, especially when 
sinking. There are periods in the course of most hunts when the deer 
seems hopelessly lost. The huntsman knows that he has neither 
gone to ground nor climbed a tree, and so far has the advantage 
over his fox-hunting colleague ; but, on the other hand, the fox-hunter 
can draw for another fox,whereas one stag is usually enough for one day. 
And so it-often happens that a deer is an hour or more ahead of hounds. 
He has then plenty of time to make arrangements for baffling his 
enemies. Sometimes he will run along a road, then come back on his 
own tracks, sometimes go up to a fence, but, instead of jumping, run 
down beside it, either to jump or turn back further on. Sometimes 
he will make an enormous bound into thick gorse or coppice, and lie 
there concealed, not moving unless hounds or man come actually on 
top of him. But the most perplexing case of all is when a deer beats 
back on his own tracks for perhaps half a mile. Hounds and horse- 
men coming on the forward line completely obliterate the scent in the 
opposite direction. I remember a hind baffling hounds near Cothel- 
stone for an hour and a half by that manceuvre. An old hound then 
put her out of a patch of gorse within a few yards of where the whole 
hunt had come along. It is the slow hunting after a deer a long way 
ahead that appeals to the old stag-hunter, while it may bore the hard- 
riding stranger. Every time the line is recoveted is a triumph for 
hounds and huntsman ; and when, after long hours of patient work, 
sometimes under a scorching sun, sometimes in pouring rain, the 
occasional notes of hounds slowly working out the line suddenly change 
into the frantic chorus that proclaims a fresh find, the stag-hunter, old 
or young, gets those few moments of delirious excitement which are the 
acme of every form of sport. Even then it may not be all over. 
It is possible that hounds have put up, not the hunted deer, but a fresh 
one. It may be that those who see the deer cannot be sure ; for after 
a long rest a hunted deer may look quite fresh. Then watch the 
hounds. If the old hounds, outpaced earlier in the day, are dashing to 
the front, you may be sure they have a sinking deer in front of them. 
Some two years ago, on a very hot day, hounds were laid on at Yard 
Down about three in the afternoon. They ran right across the moor 
to Lord Lovelace’s plantation. There fresh deer were on foot and 
difficulties ensued. After some time hounds drove a stag up from 
the depths of the covert. He had two short points on either horn. 
So had the hunted stag ; so have countless others. It was uncertain 
at first whether this was a fresh deer or not; but when hounds came 
up after him there were old hounds that had been tufting for three 
hours in the morning driving at the head of the pack. There was no 
doubt then, and the stag was killed at Porlock just before dark. 

I have tried to describe the fascination and difficulties of hunting a 
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stag. They must have come home forcibly to all who took part in a 
run from Cutcombe on October 6, 1906. On that day we started 
with three stags, and ran them into a wet mist. We emerged after one 
ofthem. Then a false holloa gave the stag along start. After that we 
twice got on fresh deer. Once a clever bit of slotting set things right. 
Once a sage old hound stuck to the line of the hunted deer while all 
his fellows went wrong. Then followed a tortuous line over heathery 
enclosures. It was all slow hunting, each hound doing his very best. 
Presently they came to a marshy bottom. We had to go round, and 
lost sight of them for a few minutes. We were in a country seldom 
reached by stag-hounds, and had run a thirteen-mile point. We were 
wondering where we should get to next, whensuddenly from the other 
side of the swamp came the sound of hounds baying. They had come 
right up to the stag in a pool beside a great beech fence. All was soon 
over then, and we found it was the biggest of the three that had been 
roused nearly five hours before. It was a very contented little band 
that gathered round the fallen monarch. For to kill your deer is 
success ; to lose him is failure; and the greater the difficulties the 
sweeter the success when it comes. 

Such are the pleasures of the chase of the deer; and the memory 
of these things is pleasant too. The stag roused after a long draw, the 
quick gallop over the moor, the long check, the fresh find, the last wild 
rush down the water, and the long ride home, very tired, very wet, 
very hungry, maybe a little thirsty, but, above all, very happy. Such 
recollections are dear to many ; and with them I make bold to say, the 
association is not of cruelty, but of good fellowship, good health, great 
endeavour, and great enjoyment. If any doubt me, let him come 
and see for himself. The season begins on the 5th of August. Feliz 


faustumque sit. 
R. A. SANDERS. 











THE NEO-ROYALIST MOVEMENT [IN ~ 
FRANCE 


Very few readers will, I am sure, glance at this preposterous title 
without feeling either surprise or distrust. The day is far when the 
Republican constitution seemed so much a fact of yesterday that it 
could hardly be expected to be one of to-morrow, when the notion that 
there is a radical incompatibility between the French temperament and 
democratic institutions was regarded as an incontrovertible principle, 
and when you could rouse the whole country by the mere mention of a 
Royalist plot. Who remembers now that the Republic was actually 
founded by Royalists, who thought that a few years of that harmless 
and ephemeral government might give them time to adjust their 
internal difficulties ? Who remembers their disgust, and, soon after, 
their rage at finding themselves caught in their own snares? What 
used to be called the Conservative party seems to belong—does, indeed, 
belong—to a generation gone. The idea that a Duc de Broglie was 
a Republican Premier seems an absurdity. Nineteen peasants out of 
twenty ignore the very name of the Duc d’Orléans. Ask the average 
journalist—nay, the average Deputy—who is the present Royalist 
leader in Parliament. He will be silent for a minute, and at last 
will hesitate between two or three names. You could count on the 
fingers of one hand the Royalists who get themselves returned to 
the Chamber under their own ticket. Every now and then the 
Gaulois announces that the Duc d’Orléans is cruising in the North Sea, 
or doing Napoleon’s battle-fields under the guidance of a retired general, 
and all the papers print the news in their fashionable column, but it 
awakes less interest than the expeditions of the Prince of Monaco. 
The Legitimist feeling is dead, and the Royalist party gone; nobody 
deplores that the Pretender is childless. ; 

What interest can the present writer hope to gain to a revival of the 
monarchist ideal by thus prefacing what he has to say? Who will 
listen to the praise or dispraise of Orlando’s mare ? 

The fact is that the curious phenomenon to which I would invite 
attention seems, in its present stage, to be exclusively of speculative 
import. It is an intellectual rather than a political manifestation, 
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but as such it has taken a development which can no longer be left 
unnoticed. 

The old Royalist party was virtually destroyed by the Boulangist 
catastrophe and by the famous encyclical of Leo the Thirteenth on 
Republican loyalism a duty to Catholics. Witha very few exceptions the 
Royalists could never account very clearly for their hopes. They felt 
sure that the Republic could not last, that wasall. The deeply religious 
Comte de Chambord waited for ‘God’s hour,’ just as the more fatalist 
Duc d’Orléans still waits for the ‘ shifting of the wind’ ; but both Le- 
gitimists and Orleanists have never ceased to associate in their minds 
the Restoration with some sudden transformation of the public spirit. 
To the typical Royalist nobleman the Republic is a government of 
underbred individuals, occasionally exposed by an accident like the 
Panama affair, and caring more for their profits than for their politics. 
Such a man must feel sure that even the rudest peasant cannot but 
realise some day the unworthiness of his masters, and, by a natural 
consequence, go back to his old leaders. Never were hopes of this 
sort so near ‘their fulfilment as in the eventful summer when General 
Boulanger declared war on the Government, got elected by thirty con- 
stituencies, showed himself in triumph everywhere, and seemed 
to have only to raise his finger to give the signal for the universal 
rising. Unfortunately the so-called dictator, who it was confidently 
asserted in Royalist circles was only a condottiere in the Orleans’ pay, 
instead of marching into the Elysée thought it safer to take lodgings 
in Piccadilly, and the discomfited spectators of this gigantic farce 
once more sought refuge in their hopes and obscurity. Such a lesson 
is often lost on men of fifty, but never on their sons, and the younger 
generation only looked on with sceptical smiles when honest Dérouléde 
made his quixotic gesture, and when the gallant but lamentably light- 
headed Major Marchand pretended to bestride Boulanger’s legendary 
horse. One great hope of the Royalists had always been the secular 
alliance of the Throne and the Altar. The doctrine of Divine right 
had long been taught in the seminaries as one which it bordered 
upon heresy to deny, and the efforts of Lacordaire, Montalembert, and 
the rest of the Liberal school have failed to persuade the majority of 
Catholics that the words Republic and Revolution were not synony- 
mous, and one could be religious without praying for a resurrection of 
the ancien régime. In default of a definite programme, which the 
Conservative party never boasted of, such a conviction was a powerful 
bond, and the two hundred members of the Right appeared a rather 
formidable Opposition. The encyclical of February 1892, which Pope 
Leo the Thirteenth had designed as the charter of unity, proved the 
very reverse. The Royalists had appealed to the Pope’s authority as 
long as it seemed to support their policy ; the moment they heard that 
the things of earth ought not to be mixed up with those of heaven, they 
retired to their country seats to sulk and mope, got the theologians in 
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their persuasion to write treatises against pontifical interference, and 
stopped their contribution to Peter’s Pence. 

A few years of this highly edifying conduct were sufficient to 
alienate the younger clergy, suddenly become, by a mysterious process, 
quite democratic in tendency, break up the remnants of the Opposition, 
and add another element of confusion to the vast seething of appetites, 
prejudices, and hatreds of which France was unfortunately the scene 
in the last years of the past century. During the last two Parliaments 
monarchist opposition has consisted exclusively in teasing the Govern- 
ment by a violent outcry against now their weakness, now their tyranny, 
their unmanly fear of Germany, or their colonial foolhardiness, 
against Clémenceau as well as Combes, comfortably irrespective of 
times, men, and affairs. This childish attitude has long been beneath 
notice, and the soberer members of the aristocracy as soon as they 
come in contact with the solid realities of modern life carefully avoid 
to call themselves more than traditionally monarchists. There are 
among them several able historians, whose favourite study is naturally 
the France of the kings, but they are sufficiently interested in the past 
and present to let the future alone. 

At the very moment when the Royalist feeling was growing so 
torpid as to seem dormant for ever the Royalist ideals were reappear- 
ing in quarters where they were the most unexpected. The tendency 
of the French youth to speculate, analyse, and generalise has been 
evident since the days of the early Romanticists. Each successive 
generation sees dozens of schools of French thought triumph in the 
Latin quarter. Year after year the final formula of the literary beau 
adéal is discovered by some genius under age, and sounded to the 
echoes of the Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve by a few score of clamorous 
admirers. Every now and then the public is deceived by all this up- 
roar, and the utterances of a M. Lajeunesse or a M. Saint Georges 
Bouhélier are discussed in the Mercure de France until—the master- 
pieces designed to illustrate the theories not forthcoming—the theories 
are superseded by newfangled philosophies of art, and their inventors 
find themselves old by the time they are five-and-twenty. 

One of the most flourishing of these short-lived little sects was 
undoubtedly one called Neo-Christians, alias Buddhists. It had 
been founded by a most estimable professor at the Collage Stanislas, 
M. Paul Desjardins, who, while holding the tenets.of Christianity too 
obsolete to be preached, proved by his life and speeches that Christian 
morals add greatly to a man’s elegance. Tolstoism is one of those 
doctrines which are bound to be re-invented and, to the credit of 
human nature, relived by many distinguished individuals, as long as 
the Gospel remains the Book of Mankind. But the moment it becomes 
a watchword the consequences must always be pretences of all sorts. 
Goodness is not to be worn by everybody like a fashionable hat. 
In fact, the disciples.of M. Desjardins soon grew weary of playing 
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at asceticism, and retreated on the lower planes of politics and litera- 
ture, where they professed themselves individualists and Ibsenites. 

. The common dogma of all Rousseauesque varieties is the superiority 
of the individual over society, of impulse over authority, and of the 
intimately felt over the artificially superimposed. The Dreyfus affair 
becoming the all-ruling interest just when Tolstoism was passing 
into individualism, on which side were the youthful individualists 
likely to be? Naturally on the side of the wronged individual against 
the oppressive collectivity, tribunals, codes, &c. So M. Desjardins’s 
congregation was violently Dreyfusist. 

It was all very well as long as Dreyfusism only meant the innocence 
of Captain Dreyfus; but the purely judicial case soon became, as 
everybody remembers, a political affair, in which individualism, +.e. 
in most cases, prejudices of all sorts and ugly appetites—could 
give itself free scope. It is a most unfortunate fact that the direct - 
political offspring of Dreyfusism was M. Combes’s Thirty Months’ 
Terror, with its expulsions and confiscations, with General André’s 
espionage and M. Pelletan’s methodical disorganisation of the Navy, 
with its wholesale anti-militarism and anti-patriotism. 

All these untoward results did not become manifest until the panic 
which caused M. Delcassé to be thrown overboard, but they had 
been foreseen by many who saw that France was at stake. Then 
it was that, according to a well-informed but undoubtedly biassed 
historian of Neo-Royalism—M. Maurras—the individualist club which 
had gone on analysing, generalising, and respectfully realising their 
inward modifications became aware—at least some of its members 
did—that they had been helping in a dreadfully negative work, and, 
by one sudden impulse, went round from the pole of individualism to 
the extreme of Neo-Royalism, where they seem to have been fairly 
pleased with themselves ever since. They were led by two young 
men—MM. Vaugeois and Moreau—whose names are very well known 
at present, but whose talents never appeared of the first order, and their 
reasoning—for without reasoning they do nothing—was as follows : 

Individualism—so they reasoned—is after all lawlessness, and 
lawlessness is only the ehance, not of clever young Frenchmen who 
have an undisputed right to come through, but above all of a set of 
nondescripts, Hebrews, and météques ' of all sorts who push themselves 
forward and help themselves to the best of everything in the country. 
To this unendurable consequence of individualism there is only one 
remedy. The nation must rise against the individual and crush him 
under its weight. Everything must be judged from the standpoint 
of national welfare and, when necessary, sacrificed to it. This was 
the first principle of what was called conscious integral nationalism, 
and since the first months of 1898 it has been the key-note of thousands 


’ The word is of M. Maurras’s coining and seems rather a felicitous insult. The 
Neo-Royalists apply it to all aliens trying to pass themselves off as Frenchmen. 
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of articles and addresses written and delivered by the adherents of the -° 
Action Francaise. 

This was not at first identified with Royalism proper,,but it soon 
led to it. For the chief enemy of integral nationalism is the revolu- 
tionary or individualistic spirit, ‘ with its crazy habit of introducing 
the concepts of pure ethics into matters foreign to them.’ What 
are those matters to which pure ethics are foreign? Politics, to be 
sure. Politics means nothing if it is not facts, realities, and generally 
existences with which thought and the principles of morals have 
nothing to do. So, it appears, have reasoned Comte, Renan, Taine, 
Tocqueville, and the most distinguished intellects of the past century, 
with which it is certainly most comfortable to side. 

But if the worst foe of a nation is the spirit of change, révolution, 
and untimely morality, its best friend must be the spirit of continuity 
—that is to say, the instinctive and spontaneous spirit of monarchy. 
And here again it appeared that the said Taine, Renan, &c., had 
written numberless ‘pages in perfect distrust of the demecratic in- 
stitutions. 

All these discoveries could not but be highly gratifying. At a 
period when French democracy was quickly drifting. towards demag 
gogism, but when speculative socialism was still so much the fashion 
as to engross a broad mind kke that of Anatole France, there was 
something wonderfully elegant in being suddenly all by one’s self and 
yet able to boast of having the best acquaintances. 

Being monarchists was not the sole originality of MM. Maurras, 
Vaugeois, Moreau, &c. They were monarchists after a decidedly 
new pattern, by no means to be compared with the traditional and 
generally provincial Royalist, whose hopeless impotency was evident 
to the least attentive. The Royalism of M. de Broglie, M. Chesnelong, 
and their effete descendants had always been tainted with a certain 
amount of parliamentarism. The new Royalism was purity itself. 
Only just read M. Bourget’s article in the Reowe Hebdomadaire for the 
6th of June; you will know what a principled man means by monarchy. 
The reader ought to know that M. Bourget was one of the first con- 
verts to integral nationalism: even the most superficial reading of 
those irritating books L’Etape and L’Emigré would make one suspect 
that there is some radical doctrine running under the tale. But M. 
Bourget’s royalism is of the most radical description. The whole 
school holds that parliamentarism is the root of all evil, and that the 
prince ought to be completely uncontrolled ; but M. Bourget traces all 
the corruptions of our system back to the elective fallacy. Wherever 
there is an election (M. Bourget forgets the Pope and himself as a 
member of the French Academy) there is essential wrong, as the 
principle of election or selection is the choice of the ablest by the least 
able, which is a prima facie absurdity. Consequently the new 
monarchy should avoid both the mistakes and the ill fate of its pre- 
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decessors by being more absolute than any of them. This, you will 
perceive, is only absurd in practice, and the philosopher is exclusively 
concerned with the theoretical. 

Another feature of the scientific royalism is its complete inde- 
pendence of any religious ideas. The great prophet of the school, 
M. Maurras, has always been and still is a confessed atheist. He has 
learned of late to refrain from indulging in a certain elegant profanity 
to which he used to be much addicted, but he is too proud of his 
conceptions to sacrifice any of them, and one is rather confused to 
see at the Royalist Institute—a sort of private university in which 
the scientific methods of the school are propounded—a chair filled by 
@ priest commenting on the Syllabus beside another devoted to the 
crudest positivism. 

This is not all. The same logic and fearless originality distinguish 
the practical politics of M. Maurras. It is useless, he argues, to try 
to persuade the electorate that self-destruction is their unique 
chance. The lower classes ought to be treated as non-existent. All 
the effort of the enlightened minds should be to create in the higher 
spheres a system of incipient convictions from which some general— 
General X., they always call him—can start to do away forcibly 
with the present Republican corruption. Dozens of generals might 
do for this work ; but it is enough if the conscience of one should 
clearly show him his duty.. The coup d’état, in the present state of 
France, is the sole remedy, but it may take time to impress its necessity 
upon those who alone can make it a reality. The Action Francaise 
has no other aim than the preparation of a man and a day. 

These are the rough outlines of the Neo-Royalist doctrine as set 
forth in an already voluminous library of books, tracts, and papers. 
None of its champions, not even M. Maurras, who, however, is above 
the average journalist, is very remarkable either as a thinker or writer ; 
yet there is in everything that comes from those quarters a tone of 
decision, something positive and almost steely, which, in default of all 
magnetism and sympathy, is a power in itself. Those self-contented 
doctrinaires enjoy their invention and its paradoxicalness with a 
contagious satisfaction. Young men are undoubtedly strongly 
drawn towards them ; for a few years there will be a sense of dis- 
tinction in being a Royalist at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
as there used to be in being a socialist. Many uncultivated minds 
too—for which brute strength is a charm—will go the same way 
without much minding the beautiful arrangement of the esoteric 
system. Certainly the Action Francaise as a movement is a success ; 
the quite recent foundation by the group of a daily paper is another 
proof that it appeals to a comparatively large audience. 

But its future is precarious. What are twenty or thirty thousand 
men, most of them at halfway between the ordinary voter and those 
who influence him, in the ocean of French opinion? There may be 
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—the signs are even more remote than they were five years ago— 
possibly in consequence of a war, or of financial mismanagement, a 
discontent which might result in a change of constitutio#i.. To this 
revolution the Action Francaise would give its individual assistance, 
but it never could force its principles upon those who took advantage 
of it. Nobody can tell whether there will ever be a Restoration in 
France, nor in whose behalf, but one can confidently assert that 
the monarch will not be the Absolute First imagined by the Action 
Francaise. Switzerland is surely a better type of the future organisa- 
tions than Russia. 

Probably when M. Maurras and his friends have spoken for a few 
years of their General, his conscience, and his duties, some other fad 
will take possession of the raw imaginations of the young and the 
violent, and the daily Action Francaise will shrink back into the 
. original weekly, and one more political farce, less contemptible in 
some ways than many others, will have been played out. 

The tone in which M. Lamy and the Marquis de Vogiié, in the or- 
thodox organ of the Royalist aristocracy, Le Correspondant,? discuss 
the claims of M. Maurras to dictate to them as he does shows clearly 
that, in spite of its official communications with the Duc d’Orléans, 
the Action Francaise preserves in clear-sighted eyes its primitive 
character of a literary club with rather original pretensions to elegant 
anarchism. 


Ernest DIMNET, 
2 See Correspondant, 10 June, 1908, 
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THE BASTILLE 


Tae chance traveller, some fifty years since, alighting at a small 
Yorkshire town, and inquiring his way to the best inn, might very 
probably have had this conundrum given him for answer, in all good 
faith, to enlighten his ignorance. He would be told to ‘ Goo oop bia 
Baastille.’ Reflection and further inquiry would interpret the meaning 
to be that he must go up past the Workhouse. Carlyle, in a memorable 
passage in his Past and Present, tells us how the picturesque tourist 
on @ sunny autumn day through this bounteous realm of England 
descries the Union Workhouse on his path. ‘Passing by the Work- 
house of St. Ives in Huntingdonshire, on a bright day last autumn,’ 
says the picturesque tourist, ‘I saw, sitting on wooden benches in 
front of their Bastille and within their ring-wall and its railings, some 
half hundred or more of these men.’ 

Readers of Carlyle may not generally know that his expressive 
epithet was the common name given by the rough, independent 
Yorkshire workman to that which he loathed most on earth, a name 
suggestive of the most gross injustice, but also of assault and final 
disappearance. 

It is the fashion to-day to suggest that the Bastille was a grand 
fortress belonging to the Crown, a sort of Tower of London, where 
‘Inconvenient persons were temporarily lodged at their sovereign’s 
expense ; where there was an undoubtedly good cook who sent up 
pleasant little dinners for three or even four persons ; where visitors 
came and went freely, where the Governor himself entertained you 
if your reputation entitled you to such an honour, and where on the 
whole it was not unpleasant to be forced to reside if you had a poem 
or a play on hand, or wished to launch a political satire. Possibly 
even a short sojourn in the Bastille was a distinction in its way, much 
as an execution or two for high treason, amongst the members of a 
great house in Tudor times, marked its importance and doubtless 
raised it in the estimation of the vulgar crowd. 

We know now all that needs to be known about the famous sealed 
letters, or Lettres de Cachet. We know that they did not always 
conduct their recipients to the Bastille. A Roi Soleil, if he took 
upon himself the material interests of his courtiers, concerned himself 
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also with their religious opinions, and if he were dissatisfied with these, ~ 
if he detected a Jansenist heresy or an attack upon the Jesuits, or if he 
fancied a coolness towards himself or his favourites, inflietéd punish- 
ment as one might punish a troublesome child. Here are two 
summary orders of Louis the Fifteenth and Louis the Sixteenth; a 
third concerns the carrying of coals. 


Lettre de cachet. Personelle 

Mons. Duval de Beauvais, je vous fais cette lettre pour vous dire que mon 
intention ést que vous sortiez de la ville de Paris dans le jour sans voir ni parler 
& personne, vous défendant d’approcher de ladite ville plus prés que de deux 
lieues, &.peine de désobéissance. Sur ce, je prie Dieu qu’il vous ait, Mons. Duval 
de Beauvais, en sa sainte garde. Ecrit & Versailles le 24 may 1771. 

Phélypeaux. Lous. 
Letire de cachet du 14 Aodt 1787 

Mons. N—— je vous fais assavoir que vous aiez & rester chez vous, & quitter 
Paris dans vingt quatre heures, et 4 vous rendre dans quatre jours 4 Troyes, 
ou je vous ferai connaitre mes intentions. Sur ce, je prie Dieu, Mons. N——, qu’il 
vous ait en sa sainte et digne garde. A Versailles ce 14 Aoft 1787. 


Le Baron de Breteuil. Louis. 


The paternal tone of the letters is apparent, and also the elegant 
French in which they are couched. The punishment inflicted does 
not seem to have been severe; in the case of M. Duval de Beauvais, 
his exile from Paris was of short duration, for he was soon reinstated 
in his old posts at the Ch‘telet. He does not appear to have appre- 
ciated the interest shown in him, for a few years later there is an official 
entry against his name, ‘ S’est pendu.’ 

The accusations made against persons serit to the Bastille, as given 
in the registers, were diverse, and appear to modern ideas strange 
indeed. ‘ Pour la Religion’ accounts apparently for more than half 
the prisoners. Such a phrase easily covers a variety of religious 
misdemeanours. Thus we find as causes of detention such charges as 
‘Mauvais Catholique’ (this charge occurs on every page), ‘De la 
Religion prétendue reformée’ is also frequent. Then we have ‘ Accusé 
d’etre quictiste,’ ‘Accusé d’étre Janseniste,’ ‘Pour Libelles contre 
les Jésuites.’ An Irish Jacobin priest is imprisoned as ‘ Fou furieux.’ 
L’Abbé Primi, an Italian who had been persuaded into writing the life 
of Louis the Fourteenth, but whose history did not gain the royal 
approval, was sent to the Bastille, his book suppressed, his papers 
seized. Fréret, who ventured to publish a study on the origin of the 
Franks in 1714, in which he challenged the views then current, was 
also sent to the Bastille. Paulet, a distinguished man of science, 
one of the first members of L’ Académie de Médecine, narrowly escaped 
a like fate, for having taught that small-pox was contagious! The 
Abbés who took part in the Encyclopedia were not only censured 
by the Sorbonne, but one of them had to leave the country, another 
expiated his fault in the Bastille. Year after year the charges against 
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prisoners are found to be ‘ Pour la religion, Janséniste’ ; ‘ Convul- 
sionnaire,’ or ‘ Prétendu Convulsionnaire,’ or ‘ Jansénistes convul- 
sionnaires,’ in the case of a man and his wife. We know that Voltaire 
had a taste of the Bastille, and in his story of L’Ingénu he describes at 
some length the life as it might be of two prisoners—L’Ingénu himself 
and an elderly Jansenist. 

What then was that life? We have enough evidence before us 
in these days to be sure of the truth. It must first be admitted that 
the Bastille was ‘ a Paradise ’ in comparison with the prisons of Bicétre 
or of the Chatelet, which were under the jurisdiction of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. There was, however, one highly important distinction, 
that whereas the prisoners of the city had to be tried and convicted, 
with many formalities of arrest and accusation, the mere signature 
of an individual consigned to the Bastille. 

The Bastille as a prison was apparently better kept and cleaner 
than either Bicétre or the Chatelet, and imprisonment within its walls 
did not, it would seem, dishonour the prisoner or his family. A great 
many prisoners were charged as mad ; and under this elastic term the 
violent maniac, the ambitious madman, the young spendthrift, the 
megalomaniac, the searcher for the philosopher’s stone or the secret of 
perpetual motion—all these ‘tiresome persons—might be and were 
included. 

How then did these prisoners live? In the underground cells 
or dungeons, as in the cells in the towers, the prisoners were on bread 
and water as a rule; in the other rooms in the main building, three 
meals were served a day with drinkable wine—‘ vin potable.’ In 
certain cases, according to the quality and distinction of the prisoner, 
he might supplement the meagre furniture of his prison and get a 
provision of books. Very favoured persons were allowed their own 
servant, if he would consent voluntarily to undergo confinement. 
Voltaire began to write the Henriade, as prisoner in the Bastille; 
l Abbé Morellet of the Encyclopedia speaks of the great fortress as the 
cradle of his fame ; but we must remember that it was perhaps not 
advisable to say much about the Bastille when you were still living 
within its walls, and that as M. Mouin has reminded us, ‘the old 
Spartans offered sacrifices to Fear.’ Prisoners, moreover, had to 
sign on their release an elaborate declaration by which they swore 
never to divulge, directly or indirectly, anything they might have 
learnt as prisoners concerning the Bastille. 

M. Linguet, however, who had been a prisoner under Louis the 
Sixteenth, and had signed his declaration like the others, published a 
Memorial of the Bastille, from London. In this he only voiced the 
demand of the people for the demolition of the fortress. Suggestions 
had been long made as to the buildings and streets which should be 
made upon the site when the old castle came down, and some five 
weeks only before the actual demolition the Academy of Architecture 
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received a design for a grand monument to be erected, where the 
Bastille once stood, with the inscription ‘ to Louis the Sixteenth, who 
gave his people liberty.’ 

The terror of the great prison was the arbitrary nature of the 
imprisonment for acts or beliefs which were not properly offences 
against the law, for the dark secrecy that prevailed, for the impenetrable 
mystery that enveloped the unhappy prisoners, who were in the absolute 
power of the Governor, upon whose character for clemency and 
' justice everything depended. While the horror of being forgotten 
and left to perish darkened hope. 

As to the fate of the unfortunates imprisoned in the underground 
dungeons, Dr. Rigby, a well-known physician of Norwich, can enlighten 
us. He, with three travelling companions, entered Paris on the 
evening of the 7th of July 1789. He was in Paris at the fall of the 
Bastille, though he did not actually witness the surrender, and was 
present at the historic scene of the deliverance of the prisoners. 
History tells us that in consequence of the hot public feeling about 
the Bastille, prisoners had been sent away to other prisons, so that at 
the time of the fall seven only remained in the fortress. 

Dr. Rigby, writing home to his wife and daughters, gives a graphic 
description of how in the Rue St. Honoré they first perceived a large 
crowd advancing towards the Palais Royal bearing aloft some huge 
keys, a flag, and a paper on which was written, ‘ La Bastille est prise, 
et les portes sont ouvertes.’ ‘ A sudden burst of the most frantic joy 
instantaneously took place,’ he says. The crowd shouted, wept, 
laughed ; the Englishmen were recognised and seized and embraced ; the 
people shouting ‘ Now we are free as you.’ The crowd swept by, and 
was quickly followed by another even larger. Its approach was 
heralded by loud and triumphant acclamations with an undertone of 
angry and defiant murmurs. The Englishmen were soon horrified to 
see two gory heads borne aloft on pikes. Many of the onlookers 
fled in alarm, and the night that followed was an anxious one. Guns 
were continually fired from different parts of the city, and the tocsin 
sounded unceasingly. The Englishmen retired to their lodgings, 
and found next day that the Parisians had spent the night in felling 
trees and throwing them across the principal thoroughfares, while 
the stone pavements had been removed and carried as ammunition 
to the tops of the houses. 

On the morning of the 15th of July, Dr. Rigby and his friends 
were again in the streets, and again were led by the sound of an 
approaching crowd to the end of the Rue St. Honoré. 


There (he says) I witnessed a most affecting spectacle. Two wretched 
victims of the detestable tyranny of the old Government have just been dis- 
covered, and taken from some of the most obscure dungeons of this horrid 
castle, and were being conducted by the crowd to the Palais Royal. One of 
these was a little feeble old man. He exhibited an appearance of childishness 
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and fatuity; he tottered as he walked, and his countenance exhibited little 
more than the smile of an idiot. The other was a tall and rather robust old 
man ; his countenance and figure interesting in the highest degree. He walked 
upright with a firm and steady gait; his hands were folded and turned out- 
wards ; his face was directed towards the sky, but his eyes were but little open. 
Had he. really been, as I was told, two and forty years shut up in one of those 
cells where the light of heaven is denied an entrance, it is easy to explain why 
his eyes were so little open. He had a remarkably high forehead, which with 
the crown of his head was completely bald ; but he had a very long beard, and 
on the back of his head the hair was unusually abundant, exhibiting a singularity 
which had the appearance of a disease not unknown to the human species, called 
the ‘ Plica Polonica.’ It had grown behind to an incredible length, and, not 
having been combed, it had become matted together, and divided into two long 
tails very much resembling the tail of a monkey. - These tails, I should suppose 
would have nearly reached the ground, but as he walked he supported thein on 
one of his arms. His dress was an old, greasy, reddish tunic ; the colour and the 
form of the garb were probably some indication of what his profession or rank 
had been ; for we afterwards learned that he was a Count d’Auche, that he had 
been a major of cavalry, and a young man of some talent, and that the offence 
for which he had sustained this.long imprisonment had been his having written 
@ pamphlet against the Jesuits. . . . Perhaps to some persons I should be 
ashamed to acknowledge it, but you will not think the worse of me; I was no 
longer able to bear the sight, I turned from the crowd, I burst into tears. 


The names of the two prisoners thus conducted through the streets 
have never been absolutely ascertained, though it is fairly certain 
that one of them was the Count d’Auche, According to the Moniteur 
of the 24th of July, seven prisoners in all were released. The account 
given by Dr. Rigby of what ‘he and his friends saw is enough to con- 
vince us that-men were thrown into the Bastille on the flimsiest 
pretences without-trial, that they lay there for long years without hope 
of justice as without legal sentence ; that they were forgotten, or that 
it was deemed impolitic to release them. We may be quite sure 
that the Count d’Auche was not invited by the Governor to dine, or 
allowed to play bowls on the famous bowling green ! 

Voltaire was himself, as we know, a prisoner in the Bastille, and in 
his defence of General Lally complains bitterly that the General was 
confined there without trial for fifteen months. If he began his 
Henriade in the solitude of the fortress, he has left us his true opinion 
of it in the well-known lines quoted in L’Ingénu: 


De cet affreux chiteau, palais de la vengeance, 
Qui renferme souvent le crime et l’innocence. j 


It would be an easy and a pleasant pastime to make a selection 
of distinguished English men and women who would be eligible for 
the Tower, if that delightful haunt of American tourists and children 
served as a Bastille, and it would help us to understand why the ancien 
régime found it so useful. 

All the new theologians would have to go—agnostic or otherwise. 
Mr. Wells would certainly have a suite reserved for him, as would 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw, with his ‘ Dilemma,’ and one or two fashionable’ 
doctors to keep him company. Court poets and painters would 
certainly be spending week-ends to revise verses and paintings. Mr. 
Stead and Mr. Chesterton might be let off with a threatening—but 
Father Vaughan would have a few months there for his attack on 
Society, and surely there would be delegates from the principal suffrage 
societies—‘ Suffragettes Convulsionnaires.’ It would turn London 
into a really dull city. 

Surely our fathers were right when they danced round the Tree 
of Liberty, and we do wrong to-day to scoff at their enthusiasms and 
at the freedom they won for us. 

E. B. Harrison. 
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WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, AND 
THE SPY 







Hic error tamen et levis haec insania quantas 
Virtutes habeat sic collige: vatis avarus 

Non temere est animus; versus amat, hoc studet unum ; 
Detrimenta, fugas servorum, incendia ridet ; 
Non fraudem socio puerove incogitat ullam 
-Pupillo; vivit siliquis et pane secundo ; 
Militiae quamquam piger et malus, utilis urbi.' 















Ir Horace had had the gift of prophecy he could not have written a 
more accurate description of the life which Wordsworth and Coleridge 
lived together during the year of productiveness which brought 
forth Lyrical Poems and Ballads. There never were two men less 
concerned about money-making or more whole-heartedly devoted to 
poetry. As for their fare and their indifference to the minor mis- 
fortunes of life, everyone will remember Cottle’s story of his visit to 
' Alfoxton. The-provisions laid in for the supper of the company were 
bread and cheese, lettuces, and a bottle of brandy. On the way the 
cheese was stolen by a tramp; the brandy bottle fell out of the cart 
and broke ; and in the end the party supped with philosophic cheerful- 
ness off bread and lettuces alone, without salt, for the servant had 
forgotten to buy any. It is true that Wordsworth’s military qualities 
were never tested; but Coleridge had served for some months in a 
cavalry regiment, where he had distinguished himself by incapacity 
either to groom or to ride his horse. 
1 Or, in Pope’s imitation :— 
‘ Yet, sir, reflect; the mischief is not great; 
These madmen never hurt the Church or State. 
Sometimes the folly benefits mankind, 
And rarely avarice taints the tuneful mind. 
Allow him but his plaything of a pen, 
He ne’er rebels or plots like other men. 
Flight of cashiers or mobs he’ll never mind, 
And knows no losses while the muse is kind. 
Enjoys his garden and his book in quiet, 
And then a perfect hermit in his diet. 
Of little use the man you may suppose 
Who says in verse what others say-in prose ; 
Yet let me show a poet ’s of some weight 
And though no soldier useful to the State.’ 
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Considering that in that age Horace was the favourite study of. 
politicians and the chosen ornament of their speeches, it is surprising 
that they failed to recognise the poet as described by Horace when 
they came across him, or at any rate refused to accept Horace’s 
assurance of his entire harmlessness. For Wordsworth and Coleridge 
fell under suspicion as French spies or English revolutionaries or 
both, and a detective was sent down from London on purpose to watch 
them. 

It has always been a matter of surprise that so much suspicion 
should have attached tothem. For even if Coleridge did hold Radical 
views, nothing more harmless than their life in Somersetshire can be 
imagined. Coleridge with his wife and baby took a little cottage at 
Stowey in January 1797. In July, Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy 
paid them a visit there, and during that time heard of a house to let 
at Alfoxton, and took it at once. It was a large house—Dorothy 
Wordsworth calls it a mansion—and the Wordsworths were allowed 
to have it at the nominal rent of 23/. Evidently, the object was 
simply to keep it inhabited and habitable while the owner was a minor. 

The two Wordsworths and Coleridge lived in the closest associa- 
tion. ‘ We are three people but only one soul,’ said Coleridge himself. 
The two poets were each writing or putting the finishing touches to a 
tragedy ; they were also writing the lyrics which were published in 
Lyrical Poems and Ballads; and Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal— 
printed in Professor Knight’s Life of Wordsworth—shows them con- 
stantly roaming about the country at all seasons and in all weathers 
and making studies of Nature in every aspect and mood. The 
journal shows at once how extraordinarily subtle and precise was their 
observation of Nature, and how directly it was used as matter for 
their poetry. Here is a typical entry: ‘18th (March 1797).—The 
Coleridges left us. A cold, windy morning. Walked with them half- 
way. On our return, sheltered under the hollies during a hail shower, 
The withered leaves danced with the hail stones. William wrote a 
description of the storm.’ 

Compare Coleridge’s own account: ‘My walks were almost daily 
on the top of Quantock and among its sloping coombes. With my 
pencil and memorandum book in my hand, I was making studies, as 
the artists call them, and often moulding my thoughts into verse with 
the objects and imagery immediately before my senses.’ ? 

They had a fair number of friends and visitors. Stowey was the 
* home of Thomas Poole, an active politician and philanthropist, and a 
warm friend and kind helper of Coleridge. Cottle the publisher and 
Southey could easily come over to see them from Bristol. Lloyd 
lived with Coleridge for part of the time ; Sir James Mackintosh and 
Charles Lamb were occasional visitors, and Hazlitt has left a very 
striking description of a visit to Stowey and Alfoxton. A visitor 
* Biographia Literaria, 1847, vol. i. p. 200. 
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better known at the time than either of these was Thelwall, the 
notorious democrat, who had lately been tried for high treason. He 
was visiting at Alfoxton on the 18th of July 1797. In fact he wanted 
to settle in the neighbourhood, but this his friends strongly dis- 
couraged, foreseeing that his constant presence would cause trouble 
forall of them ; and Coleridge had to write and tell him that it would 


not do. 

The greater part of our information about the spy incident comes 
from Coleridge, who told the story as he knew it in his Biographia 
Ttteraria.* 

The dark guesses of some zealous Quidnune met with so congenial a soil in 
the grave alarm of a titled Dogberry of our neighbourhood, that a spy was 
actually sent down from the Government pour surveillance of myself and 
friend. There must have been not only abundance but variety of these 
‘honourable men’ at the disposal of Ministers, for this proved a very honest 
fellow. After three weeks truly Indian perseverance in tracking us (for we 
were commonly together), during all which time seldom were we out of doors, 
but he contrived to be within hearing (and all the while utterly unsuspected ; 
how indeed could such a suspicion enter our fancies ?), he not only rejected 
Sir Dogberry’s request that he would try yet a little longer, but declared to 
him his belief that both my friend and myself were as good subjects, for aught 
he could discover to the contrary, as any in his Majesty’s dominions. He had 
repeatedly hid himself, he said, for honrs together behind a bank at the sea-side 
(our favorite resort), and overheard our conversation. At first he fancied that 
we were aware of our danger; for he often heard me talk of one Spy Nozy, 
which he was inclined to interpret of himself and of a remarkable feature 
belonging to him; but he was speedily convinced that it was the name of a 
man who had made a book and lived long ago. Our talk ran most upon books, 
and we were perpetually desiring each other to look at this, and listen to that; 
but he could not.catch a word about politics. Once he had joined me on the 
road (that occurred as I was returning home alone from my friend’s house, 
which was about three miles from my own cottage), and passing himself off as 
a traveller, he had entered into conversation with me, and talked of purpose in 
a democrat way in order to draw me out. The result, it appears, not only con- 
vinced him that I was no friend of Jacobinism, but (he added), I had plainly 
made it out to be such a silly as well as a wicked thing that he felt ashamed 
though he had only put it on. I distinctly remembered the occurrence, and had 
mentioned it immediately on my return, repeating what the traveller with the 
Bardolph nose had said, with my own answer; and so little did I suspect the 
true object of my ‘ tempter ere accuser’ that I expressed with no small pleasure 
my hope and belief that the conversation had been of some service to the poor 
misled malcontent. This incident therefore prevented all doubt as to the truth 
of the report, which through a friendly medium came to me from the master of 
the village inn, who had been ordered to entertain the Government gentleman 
in his best manner, but above all to be silent concerning such a person being in 
his house. 


It was not clear from this what were the precise points about the 
poets’ behaviour that had aroused suspicion; but Coleridge refers a 
little later to his friend the landlord having been questioned as to 
their habit of roaming about the hills—* Has he not been seen wander- 


* 1847, Vol. i. p. 196. 
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ing on the hills towards the Channel and along the shore, with books 
and papers in his hand, taking charts and maps of the country?’ 
This clearly points to their being suspected as spies rather than as 
democrats, and the stories which Coleridge’s friend and publisher 
Cottle tells in his Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey (1847, p. 181) 
also suggest that it was the habits and behaviour of the poets rather 
than any political views which they were known to hold that had 
alarmed their neighbours, 


The wiseacres of the village had, it seemed, made Mr. Wordsworth the 
subject of their serious conversation. One said that ‘He had seen him wander 
about by night and look strangely at the moon! and then he roamed over the 
hills like a partridge.’ Another said, ‘He had heard him mutter as he walked 
in some outlandish brogue that nobody could understand!’ Another said, ‘ It’s 
useless to talk, Thomas, I think he is what people call a “ wise man”’’ (a 
conjuror). Another said, ‘ You are everyone of you wrong. I know what he is. 
We have all met him tramping away towards the sea. Would any man in his 
senses take all that trouble to look at a parcel of water? I think he carries on 
a snug business in the smuggling line, and in these journeys is on the look out 
for some wet cargo!’ Another very significantly said, ‘I know that he has a 
private still in his cellar, for I once passed his house at a little better than a 
hundred yards distance, and I could smell the spirits, as plain as an ashen 
faggot at Christmas!’ Another said, ‘However that was, he is surely a 
desperate French Jacobin, for he is so silent and dark that no one ever heard 
him say one word about politics.’ 


The gentleman who gave information to the Government is said 
to have been Sir Philip Hale, of Cannington ;* but according to a 
letter of Southey’s,’ General Peachey claimed a few years afterwards 


to have had a hand in the affair. 
August 28th, 1805. 

General Peachey spoke of the relationship with us: he said of me and 
Wordsworth that however we might have got into good company, he might 
depend upon it we were still Jacobins at heart, and that he believed he had 
been instrumental in having us looked after in Somersetshire. This refers to a 
spy who was sent down to Stowey to look after Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
This fellow, after trying to tempt the country people to tell lies, could collect 
nothing more than that the gentlemen used to walk a good deal upon the coast, 
and that they were what they call ‘ poets.’ He got drunk at the inn and told 
his whole errand and history, but we did not till now know who was the main 


mover. 


It is not surprising that the accounts given of this affair have 
been looked upon with much suspicion by biographers. The idea 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge should ever have been taken for 
dangerous characters—still more for French spies—seems too ridiculous 
to be seriously entertained. And the authority is by no means first- 
rate. The story was not published till 1847, fifty years after the 
incident happened, and apart from Southey’s letter it rests entirely 
on Coleridge’s authority ; for Cottle says in so many words that he 


* See A Group of Englishmen, by E. Meteyard, p. 78. 
> The Life and Correspondence of Southey, Vol. ii. p. 343. 
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got his information from Coleridge. Coleridge’s own account of his 
knowledge is that it came to him ‘through a friendly medium . . . 
from the master of the village inn, who had been ordered to entertain 
the Government gentleman,’ or, in other words, he only knew what 
someone else told him that the innkeeper had said. It is clear that he 
would himself have been suspicious of the story if it had not been 
confirmed by the incident of his conversation on Jacobinism with the 
spy. Add to this that Wordsworth himself had never heard of the 
affair until the Biographia Literaria was published, fifty years after ; 
and that Coleridge has a bad reputation as an historical authority. 
His sons say of him (in the biographical sketch prefixed to Biographia 
Itteraria): ‘It is true that on a certain class of subjects it (his 
memory) was extraordinarily confused and inaccurate ; matter of fact, 
as such, laid no hold on his mind. . . . A certain infidelity there was 
doubtless in the mirror of his mind, so strong was his tendency to 
overlook the barrier between imagination and actual fact.’ No 
wonder, then, that, as Professor Knight says, ‘the story of the spy 
has been deemed apocryphal by many persons,’ and that sober 
biographers handle it very delicately. It is only the independent 
confirmation afforded by Southey’s letter that prevents them from 
rejecting it entirely. 

But though the bare fact that a spy was sent is thus established, 
most people are agreed in rejecting Coleridge’s account of what passed. 
* Most of Cottle’s stories of the suspicions excited in the neighbourhood 
by the poets’ goings on, and much of Coleridge’s own account of the 
spy’s proceedings wear a dubious complexion,’ says Mr. Campbell 
in his admirable Life of Coleridge. The biographers find an explana- 
tion of the surprising fact in the presence of Thelwall in the neighbour- 
hood and his visits to Wordsworth and Coleridge. Wordsworth 
himself was of this opinion ; ° and it has been generally accepted. Very 
reasonably, upon the information then existing; for it seems too 
ridiculous to imagine that Government would trouble to send a spy 
into Somersetshire because the country-people suspected some dark 
design concealed under the eccentricities, the country rambles, and 
the commonplace books of two poets; but it is not unnatural that 
the visits of a man who had just been tried for high treason should 
bring suspicion on his hosts. 

But happily for the humours of literature, further information is 
now available which goes directly counter to the rationalising ten- 
dencies of this scientific age, and restores to authentic literary history 
‘ —in substance, at any rate—the old version which is so attractive 
to every reader of Biographia Literaria. Some of the original cor- 
respondence as to the surveillance of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
is preserved in the Home Office records for thé year 1797.’ It is 


* See his note to the Anecdote for Fathers. 
7 Vol. 137—Domestic, Geo. III., 1797. 
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unfortunately incomplete; but enough remains to throw a flood 
of light on the details of the whole affair. 

The first letter of complaint has not been preserved, but the 
subsequent correspondence shows that it was addressed to the Duke 
of Portland, who was then Home Secretary, by Dr. Lysons, of Bath, 
on the 8th of August 1797. No doubt the original was given to the 
detective employed, and no copy kept. On the llth of August 
Dr. Lysons addressed a supplementary letter to the Home Office. 
This also was sent to the detective, but a copy was kept in the Home 
Office. It is docketed, ‘Copy of Mr. Lysons’ second letter to the 
Duke of Portland,’ and is as follows :— 

Bath, 11 Aug 1797. 


My Lorp Dvuxz,—On the 8th instant I took the liberty to acquaint your 
Grace with a very suspicious business concerning afi emigrant family, who have 
contrived to get possession of a Mansion House at Alfoxton, late belonging to 
the Revd. Mr. St. Albyn, under Quantock Hills. I am since informed, that the 
Master of the House has no wife with him, but only a woman who passes for 
his Sister. The man has Camp Stools, which he and his visitors take with 
them when they go about the country upon their nocturnal or diurnal excur- 
sions, and have also a Portfolio in which they enter their observations, which 
they have been heard to say were almost finished. They have been heard to 
say they should be rewarded for them, and were very attentive to the River 
near them—probably the River coming within a mile or two of Alfoxton from 
Bridgewater. These people may possibly be under Agents to some principal at 
Bristol. é 

Having got these additional anecdotes which were dropt by the person 
mentioned in my last I think it necessary to acquaint your Grace with them, 
and have the honor to be &c. D. Lysons, 


The next paper in the series is a report from the detective employed 
by the Home Office. It is addressed to Mr. J. King, then Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


Bear Inn, Hungerford, Berks: 11 Aug 1797. 

Si1r,—Charles Mogg says that he was at Alfoxton last Saturday was a week, 
that he there saw Thomas Jones who lives in the Farm House at Alfoxton, 
who informed Mogg that some French people had got possession of the Mansion 
House and that they were washing and Mending their cloaths all Sunday, that 
He Jones would not continue their as he did not like It. That Christopher 
Trickie and his Wife who live at the Dog pound at Alfoxton, told Moggs that 
the French people had taken the plan of Their House, and that They had also 
taken the plan of all the places round that part of the Country, that a Brook 
runs in the front of Trickie’s House and the French people inquired of Trickie 
wether the Brook was Navigable to the Sea, and upon being informed by 
Trickie that It was not, They were afterwards seen examining the Brook quite 
down to the Sea. That Mrs. Trickie confirmed everything her husband had 
said. Mogg spoke to some other persons inhabitants of that Neighbourhood, 
who all told him they thought these French people very suspicious persons and 
that They were doing no good there. And that was the general opinion of 
that part of the country. The French people.kept no Servant, but They were 
visited by a number of persons, and were frequently out upon the heights most 
part of the Night. 

Mogg says that Alfoxton lays about Twelve miles below Bridgewater and 
within Two Miles of the Sea. Mogg says that he never spoke to Doctor 
Lysons, but that a Woman who is Cook to the Doctor had lived fellow Servant 
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with Mogg at Alfoxton, and that in his way from Thence home, he called upon 
her at the Doctor’s House in Bath last Monday, when talking about Alfoxton, 
He mentioned these circumstances to her. 

As Mr. Mogg is by no means the most intelligent Man in the World, I 
thought It my duty to send You the whole of his Storry as he related It. 

I shall wait here Your further Orders and am 

. Sir, 
Your most obedient Humble Servt. 
G. Watsu. 


On receipt of this letter further instructions were at once sent to 
the detective. The next paper is docketed ‘Copy of Mr. King’s 
letter to Walsh.’ 

Whitehall Aug 12th, 1797. 


Srr,—I have considered the contents of your letter to me from the Bear 
Inn, Hungerford, of yestérday’s date. You will immediately proceed to 
Alfoxton or its neighbourhood yourself, taking care on your arrival so to con- 
duct yourself as to give no cause of suspicion to the Inhabitants of the Mansion 
house there. You will narrowly watch their proceedings, and observe how they 
coincide with Mogg’s account and that contained in the within letter from 
Mr. Lysons to the Duke of Portland. If you are in want of further information 
or assistance, you will call on Sir P. Hale Bart of Boymore near Bridgewater, 
and upon showing him this letter you will I am confident receive it. You will 
give me a precise account of all the circumstances you observe, with your 
sentiments thereon ; you will of course ascertain if you can the names of the 
persons, and will add their descriptions—and above all you will be careful not 
to give them any cause of alarm, that if necessary they may be found on the 
spot. Should they however move you must follow their track and give me 
notice thereof, and of the place to which they have betaken themselves. 


I herewith transmit you a bank note for £20. 
: J. Kine. 


The following letters show how Walsh obeyed his instructions : 


Globe Inn, Stowey, Somerset: 15th Augst 1797. 

Sir,—In consequence of Your orders which I recd Yesterday, I immediately 
set of for this Place, which altho it is five Miles from Alfoxton, is the nearest 
house I can get any accommodation at. 

I had not been many minutes in this house before I had an opportunity 
of entering upon my Business, By a Mr Woodhouse asking the Landlord, If he 
had seen any of those Rascalls from Alfoxton. To which the Landlord reply’d, 
He had seen Two of them Yesterday. Upon which Woodhouse asked the 
Landlord, If Thelwall was gone. I then asked if they meant the famous 
Thelwall. They said Yes. That he had been down some time, and that there 
were a Nest of them at Alfoxton House who were protected by a Mr. Poole 
a Tanner of this Town, and that he supposed Thelwall was there (Alfoxton 
House) at this time. I told Woodhouse that I had heard somebody say at 
Bridgewater that They were French people at the Manor House. The Landlord 
and Woodhouse answered No, No. They are not French, But they are people 
that will do as much harm, as All the French can do. 

I hope To-morrow to be able to give you some information, in the mean 
time I shall be very attentive to your instructions. 

I think this will turn out no French affair, but a mischiefuous gang of 
disaffected Englishmen. I have just procured the Name of the person who 
took the House. His name is Wordsworth a name I think known to Mr. Ford. 

I have the honor to be Sir 
Your most obedient Humble Sert. 
G. Wa.s#. 
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Stowey: 16th Augt 1797. 


S1r,— The inhabitants of Alfoxton House are a Sett of violent Democrats. ~ . 


The House was taken for a Person of the name of Wordsworth, who came to 
It from a Village near Honiton in Devonshire, about five Weeks since. The 
Rent of the ‘:ouse is secured to the Landlord by a Mr Thomas Poole of this 
Town. Mr Poole is a Tanner and a Man of some property. He is a most 
Violent Member of the Corresponding Society and a strenuous supporter of Its 
Friends, He has with him at this time a Mr Coldridge and his wife both of 
whom he has supported since Christmas last. This Coldridge came last from 
Bristol and is reckoned a Man of superior Ability. He is frequently publishing, 
and I am told is soon to produce a new work. He hasa Press in the House 
and I am informed He prints as well as publishes his own productions. 

Mr Poole with his disposition, is the more dangerous from his having 
established in this Town, what He stiles The Poor Man’s Club, and placing 
himself at the head of It, By the Title of the Poor Man’s Friend. I am told 
that there are 150 poor Men belonging to this Club, and that Mr Poole has the 
intire command of every one of them. When Mr Thelwall was here, he was 
continually with Mr Poole. 

By the direction on a letter that was going to the Post Yesterday, It appears 
that Thelwall is now at Bristol. 

I last Night saw Thomas Jones who lives at Alfoxton House. He exactly 
confirms Mogg of Hungerford, with this addition that the Sunday after 
Wordsworth came, he Jones was desired to wait at table, that there were 
14 persons at Dinner Poole and Coldridge were there, And there was a little 
Stout Man with dark cropt Hair and wore a White Hat and Glasses (Thelwall) 
who after Dinner got up and talked so loud and was in such a passion that 
Jones was frightened and did not like to go near them since. That Wordsworth 
has lately been to his former House and brought back with him a Woman 
Servant, that Jones has seen this Woman who is very Chatty, and that she 
told him that Her Master was a Phylosopher. That the Night before last Two 
men came to Alfoxton House, And that the Woman Servant Yesterday Morning 
told Jones that one of the Gentlemen was a Great Counsellor from London, and 
the other a Gentleman from Bristol. 

Jones had been apply’d to by the Servant to weed the Garden, but had 
declined going, as he was afraid of the people. But upon my applying a few 
shillings Mr Jones has got the better of his fears and is this Day weeding the 
Garden, and in the evening is to bring me the Name of the Great Counsellor 
and every other information he can Collect. It is reported here that Thelwall 
is to return soon to this Place and that he is to occupy a part of Alfoxton 
House. 

I have the honor to be Sir 
Your most obedient Humble Servt. 
G. Watsu. 


At this point the correspondence unfortunately breaks off,* and - 
we are left in uncertainty as to why the watching was discontinued, 
and whether Mr. Walsh on personal acquaintance actually formed so 
favourable an opinion of Coleridge as Coleridge says he did. 


® There is nothing to show what became of the later letters. It is possible that 
the Duke of Portland took them away when he went out of office, and that they 
may still be among the Portland archives. At that time the line between official 
correspondence and private or semi-ofticial letters was very loosely drawn; and 
Secretaries of State took away with them much that would now be considered 
official correspondence, and on the other hand left with the files some things that 
would certainly be treated as private papers at the present time. 
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It will be obvious that these letters greatly affect the views hitherto 
accepted about this affair. To begin with, they make it plain that 
the information which led to the sending of the detective came not 
from Sir Philip Hale, but from Dr. Lysons of Bath. It is easy to 
see how Sir Philip got the credit. Walsh was instructed to go to him 
for help, probably because he was a leading magistrate and supporter 
of Government in the immediate neighbourhood. No doubt he did 
so; and as Sir Philip was prominent in the later stages of the affair, 
the country folk from whom Coleridge got his information naturally 
concluded that he had been the prime mover throughout. 

But it is clear that Dr. Lysons was merely transmitting to the 
Home Secretary reports which had reached him, and that he had 
no personal knowledge of the matter. The correspondence printed 
above makes it probable—in fact almost certain—that Dr. Lysons’ 
informant, and the direct cause of Wordsworth being watched, was 
the Charles Mogg of Hungerford who figures so largely in it. 

It is obvious that the original instructions given to the detective 
were merely to go to Hungerford and make some inquiry there ; other- 
wise there would have been no need for the Under-Secretary to send 
him fresh instructions to go to Alfoxton (and a fresh supply of money), 
as he did in his letter of the 12th of August, written after receiving 
Walsh’s report from Hungerford. The only object in sending a 
detective to Hungerford can have been to interview Mogg; and his 
report does in fact relate solely to an interview with Mogg. The 
reader will have noticed also that the Hungerford report begins 
about Mogg without introduction or explanation, as though he were 
already well known to the Under-Secretary in connection with the 
affair. This can only be explained on the assumption that Mogg was 
the informant mentioned in Dr. Lysons’ first letter. .This conjecture 
is confirmed by the fact that Walsh in his report takes special pains 
to explain Mogg’s precise connexion with Dr. Lysons. ‘ Mogg says 
that he never spoke to Dr. Lysons, but that a woman who is cook to 
the Doctor had lived fellow-servant with Mogg at Alfoxton, and that 
on his way from thence home he called upon her at the Doctor’s house 
in Bath last Monday, when, talking about Alfoxton, he mentioned 
these circumstances to her.’ The dates fully bear out this view. 
The passage just quoted was written on Friday, the 11th of August, 
the previous Monday would therefore be the 7th, and we know that 
Dr. Lysons’ first letter of complaint was written on the 8th. The 
natural inference is that Dr. Lysons’ letter to the Home Office was 
due to the startling reports of French spies at Alfoxton which his 
cook told him that Mogg had brought. 

A more important result of the correspondence now printed is to 
make it clear that the rationalising explanation given by the biographers 
is mistaken. A priori it is far more reasonable that the visits of a 
notorious democrat like Thelwall should’ have led to the poets being 
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suspected than that they should seriously have been mistaken for 
French spies. But the ridiculous explanation is the true one. It is 
plain from Dr. Lysons’ letter and from Walsh’s first report that the 
original information sent to the Home Office was based entirely on the 
theory that the Wordsworths were French and spies, and was silent 
about any connexion with Thelwall. It was not till Walsh got to 
Stowey that he discovered that ‘this would turn out no French 
affair, but a mischievous gang of disaffected Englishmen.’ 

Evidently the country folk at Alfoxton were genuinely alarmed 
at the eccentric behaviour of the Wordsworths and their friends, and 
could only explain their want of any apparent occupation, their love 
of country walks, their note-books and sketches, and their inquisitive- 
ness about the brook on the theory that they were spies. Why they 
- took them for French people is not so plain; but rustics are always 
prone to put down people of outlandish habits as foreigners; and 
the French were the foreigners most in men’s minds then. Possibly 
also it may be accounted for by Wordsworth’s north country accent, 
and the introduction into Alfoxton of the Continental Sunday, as 
evidenced by the Sunday washing and mending of clothes which 
scandalised and frightened Thomas Jones. 

It is interesting to note that the accounts.given by Dr. Lysons 
and Charles Mogg bear out Coleridge’s story in one striking feature. 
Mogg reported ‘ that a brook runs in front of Trickie’s house, and the 
French people inquired of Trickie whether the brook was navigable 
to the sea, and upon being informed by Trickie that it was not, they 
were afterwards seen examining the brook quite down to the sea.’ 

This at once confirms and is explained by a passage in the 
Biographia Literaria : 

I sought for a subject that should give equal room and freedom for descrip- 
tion, incident and impassioned reflections on men, nature and society, yet 
supply in itself a natural connection to the parts, and unity to the whole. 
Such a subject I conceived myself to have found in a stream, traced from its 
source in the hills among the yellow-red moss and conical glass-shaped tufts 
of bent, to the first break or fall, where its drops become audible and it begins 
to form a channel ; thence to the peat and turf barn, itself built of the same 
dark squares as it sheltered; to the sheepfold; to the first cultivated plot of 
ground; to the lonely cottage and its bleak garden won from the heaths, to the 
hamlet, the villages, the market town, the manufactories and the seaport... . 
Many circumstances, evil and good, intervened to prevent the completion of 
the poem, which was to have been entitled ‘The Brook.’ Had I finished the 
work, it was my purpose in the heat of the moment to have dedicated it to our 
then committee of public safety as containing the charts and maps with which 
I was to have supplied the French Government in aid of their plans of 
invasion. 

The official correspondence breaks off before the detective came 
into personal contact with the poets. It is useless therefore to look 
for any confirmation of Coleridge’s delightful story about Spinoza 
and the personal interpretation which the spy put upon that celebrated 
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name. But the whole tone of the correspondence makes against the 
truth of it, To judge from his reports, Walsh was a man of some 
education and plenty of natural shrewdness, and would have been 
very unlikely to entertain such a delusion. If the incident really 
happened, it seems much more likely that it was Thomas Jones or 
some other rustic informant who heard Coleridge talking about ‘ Spy 
Nozy,’ and concluded that it was his name for the detective. 

But even if all the details of Coleridge’s narrative cannot be 
accepted, it is undoubtedly true in the spirit. The people of Alfoxton, 
suddenly confronted with a group of poets in the flesh, were deeply 
impressed with their interest in all the details of the country-side, 
and could only account for it on the theory that they had some 
mysterious but strictly practical object. It was an exact reproduction 
in real life—only substituting the country for the town—of the some- 
what fantastic situation that Browning described in ‘ How it Strikes a 
Contemporary ’ : 


I only knew one poet in my life : 

And this, or something like it, was his way. 
You saw go up and down Valladolid 

A man of mark, to know next time you saw. . . 

He took such cognizance of men and things, 

Tf any beat a horse, you felt he saw ; 

If any cursed a woman, he took note. . 

So, next time that a neighbour’s tongue was loosed, 

It marked the shameful and notorious fact, 

We had among us, not so much a spy, 

As a recording chief-inquisitor, 

The town’s true master if the town but knew! 

We merely kept a Governor for form, 

While this man walked about and took account 

Of all thought, said, and acted, then went home, 

And,wrote.it fully to our Lord the King. 


A. J. EaGueston. 





UN PEU DE PICKWICK A.LA FRANCAISE 


Havine had occasion to rearrange my collection of books, which 
conscientiously I cannot describe as ‘a library,’ I came across a few 
odd volumes of a French magazine entitled Journal pour tous, which 
having come into my possession some considerable time ago, had 
been put aside for examination and reference when some special 
occasion might require it. The hour has come, bringing the oppor- 
tunity. This French magazine, which seems nowadays so old fashioned 
in form, was illustrated in a style occasionally reminding me of the 
London Journal of half a century ago, when its pictures were by 
John Gilbert, afterwards Sir John Gilbert, whose masterly work in 
black and white has rarely been equalled, and, as far as I am aware, 
never been surpassed. 

The Journal pour tous was started in 1855, its first number 
appearing on the Ist of April (an unfortunate date perhaps) in that 
year. The price of this Magasin Hebdomadaire illustré was dix 
centimes, and it could be obtained, among other places, ‘& la librairie 
de MM. L. Hachette et Cie., rue Pierre-Sarrazin.’ Its object was to 
interest and amuse, and, writes the editor of that time, Charles Lahure, 
‘Nous faisons une loi absolue & tous nos collaborateurs de ne rien 
écrire qui puisse blesser la morale.’ With this excellent purpose in 
view, Romans Etrangers were immediately laid under contribution, 
and in the first number appear translations of works by such well- 
known writers as Carleton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Warren (Diz 
mille guinées de rente), W. M. Thackeray, Longfellow, N. Hawthorne, 
and others. It is noticeable that in this list the name of Charles 
Dickens does not appear in the first four volumes of the magazine, 
although we are supplied with two pages of Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond, Mémoires d’un Officier de Marlborough. As far as I can 
make out, we are not presented with any selection from the works 
of Charles Dickens, until we reach the last two months of the fifth 
year of the Journal pour tous, when suddenly we are confronted with 
La Prison pour Dettes, which is the title given by the adapting trans- 
lator to the excerpt from Mr. Pickwick’s adventures commencing 
with the celebrated trial and ending with his incarceration in the 


Fleet Prison. 
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The extract from Pickwick which I have just come across in the 
Journal pour tous commences with what I find to be the second 
chapter of the second volume of The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club as published in that well-known form so convenient for 
travellers’ pockets, in more senses than one, ‘ The Tauchnitz Edition, 
1842.’ This ‘chapter ii. vol. ii.’ corresponds with Chapter XXXI. 
in Chapman and Hall’s ‘ Memorial edition.’ These details I mention _ 
for the benefit of any of my readers who may wish to compare the 
quotations with the original. 

The French translator evidently did his work most conscientiously 
and most carefully. The difficulty that will present itself to any 
Dickensian student will of course be expressed in the question, ‘ How 
on earth could Sam Weller’s cockneyisms be anything like equivalently 
rendered in French so as to convey to the foreign reader a correct idea 
of the English original—that is, of the “‘ English as she was spoke ” by 
the immortal Samuel, not Johnson, but Weller?’ We shall see. 

We commence with the description of certain dark and dirty 
chambers in various holes and corners of the Temple, in and out of which 
may be seen constantly hurrying with bundles of papers under their 
arms an almost uninterrupted succession of lawyer's clerks, ‘ une 
armée de clercs d’avoués portant d’enormes paquets de papiers sous 
’ leurs bras et dans leurs poches.’ 

Then comes Dickens’s delightful enumeration pf the various kinds 
of clerks, their habits, customs, and manners, followed by a picture of 
the sequestered nooks which are the public offices of the legal pro- 
fession, that is as Charles Dickens knew them, not it may be as they 
are nowadays, since so many extensive alterations have been effected. 

The French adapter came across this picturesque Hogarthian 
kind of description of the mouldy rooms where 
innumerable rolls of parchment which have been perspiring in secret for the 
last century send forth an agreeable odour which is mingled by day with the 


scent of the dry rot, and by night with the various exhalations which arise from 
damp cloaks, festering umbrellas, and the coarsest tallow candles. 


Now how would the translator manage the ‘ festering umbrellas ’ ? 
I give the passage : : 


Ce sont, pour la plupart, des salles basses, sentant le renfermé, ou 
d’innombrables feuilles de parchemin qui y transpirent en secret depuis un 
siécle, émettent un agréable parfum, auquel vient se méler, pendant la journée, 
une odeur de moisissure, et, pendant la nuit, des exhalaisons de manteaux, de 
parapluies humides et de chandelles rances. 


His rendering of ‘ festering umbrellas’ is decidedly disappointing, 
for though it may be no easy task for an English admirer of Dickens 
graphically to explain, or, if a draughtsman, to draw a picture showing 
precisely what the author intended to convey by his strikingly, but 
strangely, chosen adjective ‘ festering,’ yet the substitution of humides 
takes all the noisomeness out of the description and gives us simply 
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what Mr. Mantalini would have termed a ‘demmed, moist, uncom- 
fortable ’ umbrella. 

We now come to the moment ‘ vers sept heures et demie du soir,’ 
which has been selected.by Mr. Jackson of the house of Dodson and 
Fogg as opportune for serving subpoenas on Messrs. Tupman, Snodgrass, 
Winkle, and Sam Weller, ordering them to appear as witnesses at the 
forthcoming trial of Bardell’ versus Pickwick. Mr. Snodgrass having 
been duly ‘served,’ Mr. Jackson, turning sharply upon Mr. Tupman, 
said, ‘I think I ain’t mistaken when I say your name’s Tupman, 
am I?’ 

The difficulty for the translator is to convey to the French reader 
the commonplace, vulgar personality conveyed in the expression 
‘T ain’t mistaken.’ ‘ Ain’t’ is the difficulty. It simply could not be 
rendered. So Monsieur Jackson, ‘le clerc lui dit, “ Je ne me trompe 
pas en disant que votre nom est Tupman, Monsieur ? ”’ 

And again, how difficult for a Frenchman to exactly render the 
vulgar English colloquialism used by Jackson, who, to a question 
put to him by Mr. Pickwick, playfully rejoined, ‘Not knowin’, 
can’t say.’ This seems to me effectively done by ‘Peux pas dire . . . 
Sais pas.’ 

Then to Mr. Pickwick’s question as to why the subpoenas were 
served on his friends, Mr. Jackson replies, ‘ slowly shaking his head.’ 
“Very good plant, Mr. Pickwick. But it won’t do. There’s no 
harm in trying, but there’s little to be got out of me.’ 

Which is thus rendered in good French slang of the period : 

‘ Votre souriciére est trés-bonne, Monsieur Pickwick,’ repliqua Jackson en 
secouant la téte; ‘ Mais je ne donne pas dans le panneau. II n’y a pas de mal 
& essayer, mais il n’y a pas grand’ chose de tirer de moi.’ . 

This is put very neatly and effectively. 

I wish it were possible to reproduce here the illustration which 
appears on this page, showing Mr. Pickwick a la Francaise, indignant, 
bareheaded, irately addressing himself to a wigged and gowned 
barrister, wearing enormous bands and low shoes with buckles, who, 
as I had at first imagined, was intended as a Mephistophelian legal 
functionary representing Messrs. Dodson and Fogg in person; but, as 
will be evident later on, I was misled. Behind Mr. Pickwick, a little 
to the right, stands a strapping Sam Weller, six feet high if he’s an 
inch, with folded arms, clutching in his right hand his master’s hat, 
which the latter has given him to hold. On Sam’s head is a sort of 
Court footman’s hat with a cockade attached ; instead of an overcoat 
he wears an ostler’s old-fashioned long waistcoat with sleeves, and his 
continuations are baggy breeches with a line of exterior buttons from 
hip to ankle, where they become very full, and just by a couple of 
inches fail in reaching the toe of his boot. The faithful servant is 
stolidly standing with eyes closed while his somewhat heavy coun- 
tenance is slightly lit up by a gentle half-smile. The whole scene is 
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thoroughly characteristic of a clever French artist’s representation in 
black and white (curiously resembling some of Sir John Gilbert’s earlier 
work) of such dramatic action as ought to be furnished by a ‘situation ’ 
in an English court of law. Underneath is the legend, ‘ Mr. Pickwick 
mit ses lunettes et contempla le chef du jury.’ So that the individual 
in wig, gown, and bands whom at first I had taken for some dis- 
tinguished legal functionary, born of the artist’s imagination, repre- 
senting the firm of solicitors, Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, turns out to 
be intended for ‘le chef du jury,’ whom Mr. Pickwick, having put on 
ses lunettes, regards with ‘ un ceur palpitant et une contenance agitée.’ 
Needless to say, this thrilling scene as represented by the imaginative 
artist, is not to be found in the original Pickwick, where, not in the 
hall, but from his seat in the court which he never quitted during the 
trial, Mr. Pickwick ‘ put on his spectacles and gazed at the foreman 
with an agitated countenance and a quickly beating heart.’ 

Before leaving this interesting chapter we cannot help being struck 
by a note explanatory of a certain portion of the dialogue before the 
trial between Mr. Pickwick and Sam, who points out to his master 
that the day fixed for the trial is ‘ Walentine’s day, sir, reg’lar good 
day for a breach o’ promise trial.’ 

But the French writer cannot contrive the rendering of the ‘w’ 
for the ‘v’ which, though the common vulgarism of Dickens’ time, 
has long ago almost, if not quite, entirely disappeared ; old boatmen, 
labourers and their wives, in some parts of Kent, retained, and still 
retain this substitution, long after it had disappeared from London. 

‘Le jour de Saint Valentine, monsieur. Fameux jour pour juger 
une violation de promesse de mariage.’ And to this our author adds 
this explanatory note : 

Jour o% un grand nombre d’amoureux et d’amoureuses s’adressent, sous le 
voile de l’anonyme, des déclarations sérieuses ou ironiques. Miss Bardell [note 
the ‘ Miss’] etait une intrigante qui, dirigée par Dodson et Fogg, voulait 
profiter d’une plaisanterie pour se faire épouser par M. Pickwick. 


This puts the whole story into a nutshell, and at once disposes, 
at least for all French readers, of ‘ Mrs.’ or rather ‘ Miss Bardell.’ 

The French adapter makes short work of the trial, breaking off in 
the middle of the eloquent address delivered by ‘M*. Buzfuz’— 
Maitre being taken as equivalent to the ancient title of ‘ Serjeant,’ 
which has now ceased to exist—and giving his own explanation as 
to the omission of all the evidence for plaintiff and defendant. Thus 
he treats it : 


M°. Buzfuz continua avec grande émotion. . . . Mais le sténographe 
chargé de recueillir ses paroles s’étant obstiné 4 nous refuser la communication 
de ses notes, nos lecteurs y perdront un morceau qui efit fait envie a 
Démosthéne. Qu’il nous suffise de dire que M*. Buzfuz dans sa péroraison, 
foudroya M. Pickwick. Le philosophe trembla un instant d’avoir été jusque-la 
un profond scélérat, sans s’en étre jamais douté. 
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So our light-hearted French adapter nimbly skips from p. 103 to 
p. 125, and alights upon the summing-up of Mr. Justice Stareleigh, 
who gives the plaintiff's social status correctly, as ‘Mme. Bardell, 
and at its conclusion ‘les jurds se retirtrent dans leur salle pour 
délibérer, et le juge se retira dans son cabinet pour se rafra‘chir avec 
une cételette de mouton et un verre de sherry,’ which certainly sounds 
like something far more recherché than the mere ordinary ‘ mutton 
chop and a glass of sherry.’ 

With the verdict of the jury in favour of the plaintiff the trial 
ends. The mournfully apologetic epilogue uttered by Mr. Weller, 
Senior, follows the fall of the curtain on this dramatic scene, ‘ O Sammy, 
Sammy ! pourquoi qui ne se sont pas servi d’un alébi ?’ which in this 
old gentleman’s peculiar English is memorable as ‘Oh, Sammy, 
Sammy, vy worn’t there a alleybi!’ which ungrammatical specialty 
it was impossible to render colloquially in French. ; 

From the fifth chapter our adapting translator, keeping steadily 
in view his design when he entitled his Pickwickian papers La Prison 
pour Dettes, skips over five chapters devoted to the Bath incidents, 
and nimbly alights on ‘chapter xi.,’ which, according to the original 
descriptive heading, ‘introduces Mr. Pickwick to a new, and it is 
hoped not uninteresting scene, in the great drama of life,’ which is, as 
the end of the chapter reveals, ‘ within the walls of a Debtors’ Prison.’ 

The chapter commences with the arrival of the sheriff's officer, 
Mr. Namby, and his man Smouch, with both of whom Sam exchanges 
a few scarcely complimentary remarks. Namby, turning very white, 
summons his follower : 

‘Here, Smouch!’ 

‘Well, wot’s amiss here ?’ growled the man in the brown coat. 

‘Ici, Smouch !’ 

‘Ben! quoi qui gnia?’ grommela' l’homme 4 la rédingote brune. 

This strikes me as an excellent rendering in French slang of Dickens’ 
‘ wot’s amiss,’ which is equal to the more modern ‘ what’s the row?’ 
or the rather more modern American inquiry ‘ what’s the trouble?’ 
and, as I take it, the equivalent for this slang in ordinary French would 
be in the perfect tense of the verb saveter. How the slang word 
gniaf ever became a popular form of savetier is a puzzle, but, as 
vulgarly expressive of difficulties in the shoe-trade, and meaning 
cobbling, botching, bungling, and so forth, its parallelism with ‘ what’s 
the difficulty ’ or ‘ what’s the row’ is not far to seek. 

I should have mentioned that our adapter ingeniously contrived 
to abbreviate Mr. Pickwick’s walk from the ‘ George and Vulture’ to his 
solicitor’s chambers by omitting Sam Weller’s story of the ‘ celebrated 
sassage factory,’ and by bringing up the narrative sharply to the point 
when ‘Sam toucha le bras de son maitre, et lui apprit qu’ils étaient 
arrivés.’ Another excision, most judicious from the point of view 
of the French magazine’s editor and readers, is the omission of all the 
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incidents that occur between the time of Mr. Pickwick’s interview with 
Perker and his arrival at the Fleet Prison—‘ la prison de la Flotte’— 
which occupy from p. 173 to p. 177 in the Tauchnitz edition. It may 
be, nay I am sure it will be, remembered how Sam knocked off Mr. 
Namby’s hat, and contented himself with coolly observing, in answer 
to his master’s severe reprimand, that ‘if Mr. Namby would have the 
goodness to put his hat on again, he would knock it into the latter end 
of next week.’ As the French equivalent for the ultimate destiny 
of Mr. Namby’s hat we find Sam giving ‘aux grandes Indes.’ He 
says, ‘si M. Namby voulait avoir la bonté de remettre son chapeau 
sur sa téte, il le lui enverrait aux grandes Indes.’ 

This is expressive of considerable distance, but is powerless in its 
attempt at conveying the infinity of ‘the latter end of next week’ and 
the hopelessness of any attempt at the recovery of the lost treasure. 

When Mr. ‘Pickwick, on his arrival in the Fleet Prison, wished to be 
informed where he could sleep, the stout turnkey showed him a bed 
which he could have for the night, saying, ‘It ain’t a large ’un, but 
it’s an out-and-outer to sleep in.’ 

This description seemed to me to be somewhat difficult to deal with 
in French. So,I fancy, thought the ingenious translator, who renders 
it thus: ‘ J] n’est pas grand, mais on y dort comme une douzaine de 
marmottes.’ ‘ Dormir comme une marmotte ’ is to sleep like a dormouse, 
so that the French turnkey transfers the description of the sleeper’s 
happy state to the somniferous charm of the bedstead. The original 
text presented a considerable difficulty, very cleverly met by the 
adapter. 

In No. 251 of the Journal pour tous, Janvier 1860, we find ‘ con- 
tinued in our next,’ the fourth chapter of La Prison pour Dettes, which 
corresponds to chapter xii. p. 180 of the second volume of the 
Tauchnitz edition of Pickwick, and to chapter xli. in the ‘ Daily 
News Memorial Edition,’ published’ by Chapman and Hall. 

Here, after the acquisition of the ‘ out-and-outer’ for one night, our 
adapter omits a little more than two pages in which occur Mr. Pick- 
wick’s conversation with Sam and Sam’s story about ‘ Number Twenty,’ 
and ‘ aprés avoir fait quelques tours dans la cour peinte’ Mr. Pick- 
wick bids Sam betake himself to a lodging close at hand and return 
early in the morning. 

Then comes the awakening of Mr. Pickwick when suddenly aroused 
by the dancing of Mr. Mivins as Zephyr and the applause of his 
companions. After the episode of the nightcap, and of apologies 
offered and accepted, Mr. Pickwick enters into conversation with 
Smangle, who says, ‘Here am I in the Fleet Prison. Well; good. 
What then ?’ and so forth. 

Very naturally our Frenchman renders this ‘ Je suis ici dans la 
prison de Fleet Street. Bon.’ The old: Fleet Prison was in 
Farringdon Street. 
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The next move Mr. Pickwick has to make is when he has received 
from Mr. Roker his “chummage ticket,’ which translated into slang 
French becomes ‘billet de copin’; ‘copin’ being the lower slang 
rendering for ‘ copain.’ 

Of the three chums (copins) on whom M.. Pickwick found himself 
billeted, ‘ one expressed his opinion that it was a “rig,” and the other 
his conviction that it was “‘a go.” ‘ Having recorded their feelings 
in these very intelligible terms,’ adds Dickens, ‘ they looked at Mr. 
Pickwick and each other in an awkward silence.’ 

Here is the translation: ‘Ces deux gentlemen ayant a leur tour 
parcouru le billet de M. Pickwick, l’un exprima son opinion que 
c’était caligulant, et l’autre sa conviction que ¢’était une scie.’ 

Une scie is a slang expression, now, as then, in common use. It 
signifies ‘ a bore,’ ‘a nuisance,’ its meaning being intensified by the 
tone and manner of utterance, just as the force of the expression ‘a go’ 
will be regulated by the utterer. ‘Caligulant’ bothered me. On 
referring for information on this point to M. Louis Roche, than whom 
_ on such matters it were difficult to find a more competent authority, 
he writes to this effect: ‘I happen to know that Caliguler means, 
in argot, “ennuyer.” It is a word coined by littérateurs to express 
their opinion that a play, or book, or poem, is a “ bore,” or “ very slow.” 
It originated when Alexandre Dumas wrote Caligula, which the critics 
howled down as a boredom-creating work.’ 

The chums suggest buying the new-comer out, that is, subscribing 
between them a sum which he will accept as the price of his consenting 
not to impose his society on them: 


* What will you take to be paid out,’ said the butcher ; ‘ the regular chummage 
is two and sixpence. Will you take three bob?’ 
‘—_— and a bender,’ suggested the clerical gentleman. 


* Bobs ’ and ‘ benders ’ were certainly difficult to translate, seeing 
that a Frenchman would have had to change them into French slang 
equivalents, and then not lose money by the transaction. Thus he 
solves the problem : 


‘Combien demandez-vous pour vous en aller? D’ordinaire c’est trois 
francs, mais on vous en donnera quatre; ¢a vous va-t-il?’ 

*‘——— Au besoin nous nous fendrons d’une roue de cabriolet, suggéra 
M. Simpson. 


Now the roue de cabriolet is a five-franc piece, so that Monsieur 
Pickwick will have the advantage over Mister Pickwick in this trans- 
action, and it is therefore somewhat puzzling to find the Frenchman 
reckoning all this up as only amounting to quatre schellings after all, 
whereas, unless the money market was at a very low ebb, la roue 
would certainly have been worth four shillings and twopence. Any- 
how, the French representative of Pickwick would have gained over 
his English original. 

Vou, LXIV—No, 378 ; x 
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The next important scene is the meeting of Mr. Pickwick with 
Alfred Jingle and Job Trotter in the poor side of the prison, ‘le o/té 
des pauvres.’ But as the adapter has not hitherto had the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting Jingle and Job to his French readers, he is bound 
to explain them, which hé does by stopping to address his public : 

Ce que c’était que M. Alfred Jingle, lecteur? Si vous l’aviez vu jadis, avec 
son camarade Job Trotter, sur les planches du Thédtre Blinsbury, 4 Bath, lui si 
brillant et Job si étrangement comique, il ne vous serait pas sorti de la 
mémoire. 

This is something quite new. Evidently the translator is confusing 
Jingle with the strolling player, ‘ Dismal Jemmy,’ Job’s brother. 

M. Pickwick ne l’avait pas oublié non plus, car il lui avait souftié sa 
maitresse ; 

This maitresse means the maiden Aunt Rachel, old Wardle’s 
elderly sister, whom Jingle persuaded to elope with him. 

Et Sam se souvenait de Job Trotter, qui lui avait administré une volée de 
bois vert. Ah! les deux amis menaient la vie joyeuse du temps du Thédtre 
Blinsbury ! 

The possibilities of la wie joyeuse at Blinsbury Theatre would 


have been a delightful revelation, an inspiration, probably, to Charles 
Dickens had he ever come across the account of it. As it is, this 


introduction must have considerably puzzled any Pickwickian 
students into whose hands Le Journal pour tous may have fallen. 

The inventive translator now suddenly breaks off in order to give 
his artist a chance which the original does not offer : 


En ce moment on vint appeler M. Pickwick pour passer au greffe. ‘Au 
greffe!’ dit-il; ‘n’a-t-on pas rempli toutes les formalités nécessaires? I] est bien 
difficile,’ ajouta-t-il en souriant 4 demi, ‘de se faire mettre en prison.’ 


Mr. Pickwick is summoned to the clerk’s office, it appears, so that he 
may find himself ‘ en présence des procureurs de Mme. Cluppins.’ 

Of course the real scene on which this is founded will be specially 
fixed in the memory of all by Hablot K. Browne’s illustration of it. 

‘ Jamais auparavant on n’avait vu le philosophe dans un tel état’ 
—it is needless to add that Messrs. Dodson were not ‘ on in this scene,’ 
which must have been entirely invented in order to suit an illustration 
which the ingenious or mistaken artist had already finished and 
sent in— 
et jamais on ne |’y revit depuis. Dans son indignation il jeta au nez des 
dignes associés le journal qu’il tenait 4 la main. Ils enfilérent la porte avec 
précaution ; et M. Pickwick, dont les coléres ne durent guére, remonta chez lui 
tout pensif. 

The dramatic action is shown in the tableau which represents the 
two sneaking attorneys backing out of the office door. It is not the 
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artist’s best effort. Mr. Pickwick’s marvellous recovery of temper 
after the departure of the solicitors will be remembered as showing 
him at his best, when he withdrew his head from the open window 
in Perker’s office. 

The Sterne-like touch given by Dickens to the strikingly impressive 
scene of the Chancery prisoner’s death does certainly not gain by 
its translation into French. 

‘The turnkey stooping over the pillow drew hastily back. ‘He 
has got his discharge, by G——! ”’ said the man.’ 

‘He had. But he had grown so like death in life, that they knew 
not when he died.’ 

Le guichetier s’étant courbé sur le traversin se releva précipitamment. 

‘Ma foi! dit-il, le voila libéré, & la fin.’ 

Cela était vrai. Mais durant sa vie il était devenu si semblable 4 un mort, 
qu'on ne sut point dans quel instant il avait expiré. 


The strength of the turnkey’s forcible exclamation and the im- 
pressive solemnity of the author’s brief comment are entirely lacking 
in the French translation. 

The interview between Sam and his father, who is afterwards 
joined in his visit by Mrs. Weller and the ‘ red-nosed man,’ Mr. Stiggins, 
must have given the readiest adapter some trouble. Sam calls his 
chuckling father ‘ an old picter card born,’ which term becomes simply 
‘un grimacier.” Then ‘ Vot are you bustin’ vith, now?’ asks the 
dutiful son. This, barring the mis-spelling and the omission of the 
final ‘ g,’ representing the sound of the vulgar pronunciation, is 
adequately rendered by ‘ Qu’est-ce que vous avez @ vous crever main- 
tenant ?’ 

This scene is capitally done into French, with a strong apprecia- 
tion of its.irresistible humour. 

At the end of this number (No. 254) appears the usual announce- 
ment that ‘la fin’ is to appear ‘au prochain numéro.’ But after 
carefully examining not only the index at the end of the volume 
but also its remaining pages from 18 Février 1860 to 31 Mars of the 
same year, I can conscientiously affirm that there is no sign of Mr. 
Pickwick’s reappearance either in or out of La Prison des Dettes. 

I am inclined to doubt if the close of Mr. Pickwick’s incarceration 
ever came within the scope of the French adapter’s original intention. 
Practically he has given us the essence of Mr. Pickwick’s personal 
experience in the Fleet. The incidents that led to his surrendering 
himself to the wish of his friends do not belong to the story of his 
self-willed incarceration. 

It seems to me incredible that the translation and adaptation of 
this portion of Pickwick could have escaped the notice of either Charles 
Dickens or of his publishers ; yet, as far as I can ascertain—though no 
doubt some certain evidence on the point must be in existence, and 
may be easily attainable—there is no sort of allusion to it in Forster’s 

¥2 
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Life, nor in any of the plentiful Dickensiana which, within recent 
years, have been brought under my notice. Charles Dickens, in 
his letters, delivers himself of deservedly severe slaps at pilferers 
who were principally, if not entirely, American. 

_ At the end of every chapter of this cleverly arranged French 
adaptation appears the name of ‘ Charles Dickens’ appended as the 
author, and followed by a note, in italics, conveying this warning to 
all and several, ‘ Reproduction interdite. La suite au prochain numéro.’ 
But this notice, as it seems to me, applied only to the work of the 
translator who was adapting it specially for the Journal pour tous, and 
does not refer to the original by Charles Dickens, which was partly the 
property of Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

I am informed by the Paris house of Messrs. Hachette et Cie. that 
‘the publication of the Journal pour tous was continued after 1850 ’°— 
they do not say for how long—‘ but that all volumes are now out of 
print.’ I may therefore, at all events, congratulate myself on the 
accidental preservation of this exceptionally interesting series which, 
published between 1854 and 1859, came into my possession in 1863, 
and per tot discrimina rerum, from house to house, and from London 
to country, is still in my possession. 

F. C. Burnanp. 





COKE AS THE FATHER OF NORFOLK ” 
AGRICULTURE 


A REPLY 


In a long article entitled ‘A Great Norfolk House,’ which appeared 
in the June issue of this Review, Dr. Jessopp attempted to discredit 
the statement that Coke of Norfolk had transformed the agriculture 
of his native county, and that prior to his labours and experiments 
the condition of that county, especially of the Holkham estate, was 
such as it is represented to be in his biography recently published 
under the title of Coke of Norfolk and His Friends. 

Dr. Jessopp’s views are presented with a decisiveness which admits 
of no appeal. Let us examine them briefly and see upon what grounds 
he bases his assertions. 

After a lengthy recapitulation of the history of Coke’s ancestry, 
culled from the biography above mentioned, but in which many 
palpable errors are introduced by him, he proceeds to annihilate 
Coke’s claim to be considered a leading agriculturist in the following 
terms : 


It is a very great mistake, which the general reader makes who looks back 
carelessly upon the past, that Thomas William Coke was the father of Norfolk 
agriculture and the bringer-in of new things to the agriculturists of East 
Anglia. The real pioneer of the army of advance was Nathaniel Kent, born 
in 1787. Kent published his Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Property in 1798, 
and the book attracted very wide notice and approval, and was specially 
welcomed by the Norfolk farmers, who presented the author with a handsome 
testimonial in 1808. Four years Kent’s junior was Arthur Young, who pub- 
lished his Letters to the Farmers of England in 1767, when Coke was a 
schoolboy, and his Farmer's Tour through the East of England in 1771. 
Mrs. Stirling seems to believe that Norfolk was a desert till the great landlord 
took up his residence at Holkham/ and took the oversight of his vast Norfolk 
estates—an absurd delusion! Arthur Young, writing in 1771, speaks with 
enthusiasm of the advanced state of farming in Norfolk: at Docking he found 
two great farmers who held 1,700 acres between them; at Burnham one farm 
of 1,000 acres was apparently in a high state of cultivation; and from this 
same Burnham to Wells, extending, that is, almost exactly over the land now 
beautiful with the Holkham Park, there was a highly cultivated farm, pro- 
ducing crops of wheat, barley, turnips, and with tenants intelligent and 
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prosperous. . . . Among the Norfolk landlords and the Norfolk farmers in the 
middle of the eighteenth century there was a real craze for the new methods 
of tillage that were already in vogue, and a rage for making experiments and 
improvements in every direction. ... In the meantime, where Mrs. Stirling 
got her amazing statement that from Wells to Lynn was a sheep-walk, and a 
bad one, and that in all those twenty miles or so neither wheat, barley, nor 
~rye were cultivated, I know not. It reads very like the reminiscence of one 
of my own dreams, which occasionally trouble me with nonsensical dialogues. 


And because Dr. Jessopp does not know the authority for the 
statement referred to, he proceeds to inform his readers, with a gravity 
which is unconsciously humorous, that ‘we must be upon our guard 
against admitting that Thomas William Coke was the leader of the 
agricultural movement in Norfolk.’ 

Yet the question which he dismisses thus summarily is one which 
is of paramount interest, not only to the agriculturist, but to the 
student of progress and to the historian who deals with a bygone age. 
None the less, Dr. Jessopp first casually misquotes my statement, which 
related to wheat only, and next, by his naive admission of ignorance re- 
specting the origin of that statement, at the outset tends to disqualify his 
subsequent assertions. For a critic should, presumably, be conversant 
with the subject of which he treats ; yet the most superficial student 
of Coke’s agricultural career would not attempt to pronounce a verdict 
upon a matter which requires careful analysis of facts and statistics, 
without first having studied the chief authority on the question at 
issue. Had Dr. Jessopp, however, even glanced at Dr. Rigby’s able 
book on Holkham and its Agriculture, he could not have been at a loss 
to know whence came the remark which so amazes him, nor the 
grounds for believing that remark to be veracious. 

Dr. Rigby was a man who, in his day, acquired a considerable 
scientific and literary reputation. His book on Holkham, published 
1816-18, achieved an international reputation. It was translated 
into three different languages and had an extensive sale in Germany, 
France, Italy, and America. Obviously, therefore, it was held to 
contain reliable information by those who were in a position to gauge 
its accuracy ; while the writer himself was a contemporary of Coke, 
and was an eye-witness of that which he attested. 

Writing of Holkham in 1817, Dr. Rigby says that when Coke came 
into possession of the estate, in 1776, wheat was not cultivated in the 
district, and then follows the emphatic statement which has be- 
wildered Dr. Jessopp: ‘ In the whole tract between Holkham and Lynn 
not an ear was to be seen, nor was it believed that one would grow. The 
system of farming was wretched, and the produce of the soil of 
little value.’ ! 


Referring to the great sheep-shearings instituted by Coke, he 
adds : ‘ When he [Coke] began this institution [in 1778] the land of 


' Holkham and its Agriculture, by Dr. Rigby. Ed. 1817, p. 3. 
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Holkham was so poor and unproductive that much of it was not worth - 


five shillings an acre.’ ? 

On page 98 of this same edition he describes more fully the con- 
dition of the land before Coke came into possession of his property, 
and also the wretched inhabitants of this poverty-stricken district : 


These parishes [of Warham and Holkham] are situated near the sea, and in 
the vicinity of the small port of Wells; and not many years ago the site on 
which Mr. Coke’s stables, &., now stand was occupied by a few mean 
straggling cottages, inhabited by miserable beings, who, unable to obtain a 
maintenance from the inadequate produce of the agricultural labour of the 
neighbourhood, derived a not less precarious subsistence from smuggling, and 
the predatory habits connected with it ... It was nearly the same with the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Wells. 


Later, he draws the contrast : 


The present inhabitants of both parishes are, happily, of a different character 
. » . and the moral influence on the poor, not less than their increased numbers, 
is obvious. . . . Holkham has in the last forty years tripled its numbers, having 
increased from two to six hundred, and Warham has increased from two to 
more than three hundred within less than that period; and if it be true that 
population follows subsistence, and subsistence grows out of labour, we must 
look for these in some increased sources of labour; and where, in these parishes, 
can they be found, but in the greatly changed system of agriculture ?* 


Then, having given particulars of Coke’s system of agriculture, he 
says : 

And what has been the result? Sterility has been converted into fertility. 
What before was principally a meagre sheep-walk, here and there only ex- 
hibiting patches of ordinary rye, oats, barley, and badly cultivated turnips, with 
not a single ear of wheat to be seen to nod over its whole surface, has become 
a most productive land; much more than the average of crops, of even the 
best soils and of the most valuable grains, having grown upon it; of—I repeat 
it—from ten to twelve coombs of the best wheat and nearly twenty coombs of 
excellent barley per acre.* 


He further remarks : 


In the neighbourhood of Holkham, and in the greater part of the west of 
Norfolk, it may, however, be observed that the land is light and naturally 
sterile; many extensive tracts of this kind were, under the old system, as 
unproductive as Holkham, and the country is equally indebted to the new 
system for the ample supply of corn they now produce.° 


Yet compare this statement with Dr. Jessopp’s assertion that 
long before Coke commenced his agricultural career, ‘ extending over 
the land now beautiful with Holkham Park, there was a highly culti- 
vated farm, producing crops of wheat, barley, turnips, and with 
tenants intelligent and prosperous !’ 
ja, The fact is that on the Docking farm, to which Dr. Jessopp’s 


2 Holkham and its Agriculture, Ed. 1818, p. 78. 
° Up. cit. p. 98. 4 Op. cit. p. 106. 5 Op. eit. p. 87. 
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remarks refer, the chief husbandry was sheep. Arthur Young, more- 
over, admitted having stated that this farm was more than double 
the size which he afterwards found it to be. 

We must now consider Dr. Jessopp’s assertion that Nathaniel 
Kent was the true ‘ pioneer of the army of advance.’ 

When Kent published his Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Property 
in 1793, Coke had been labouring at agriculture for seventeen years. 
By 1787 Coke had already produced corn where it had previously 
been believed that none could grow ; * while in 1792, two celebrated 
farmers, Boys and Ellman, visited Holkham and wrote their account 
of all which he had accomplished by that date,’ laying special stress 
on their surprise at finding that he had produced ‘immense fields of 
barley, very great crops, and perfectly clean, on land naturally poor.’ 
In 1804, viz. four years before the date at which Dr. Jessopp trium- 
phantly points out that a testimonial was presented to Kent, Coke had 
already received a public recognition of his services from the farmers 
of Norfolk, which, according to Roger Wilbraham, cost them seven 
hundred guineas, voluntarily expended. In 1796 Kent, with, as Dr. 
Jessopp patronisingly concedes, ‘a certain measure of authority,’ 
himself added his testimony respecting what Coke had accomplished : 
‘The Holkham estate,’ he relates, ‘has been increased in the memory 
of man from five to upwards of twenty thousand a year in this county, 
and is still increasing like a snowball’; yet, even at that period, it 
was not. the luxuriant, richly cultivated land which Dr. Jessopp 


represents it to have been fully a quarter of a century earlier. Kent 
gives the following statistics : 


Sedgy and swampy ground . > < ‘ : - 1,500 acres 
Unimproved commons . i é ; : ; - 60,000 ,, 
Marsh lands . : ; : ; . A . . 68,846 
Warrens and sheep-walks . : EAS ; . 63,346 


‘It is a lamentable thing,’ Kent concludes, ‘that these large 
tracts of land should be suffered to remain in their present unprofit- 
able state,’ * and we must again call to mind that, principally through 
Coke’s agency, between 1804 and 1821 no less than 153 enclosures 
took place in Norfolk alone, while between the years 1790 and 1810 
not less than two millions of waste land were brought into tillage.° 

Further, Kent emphasises the fact that ‘a great part of this 
county is known to have been, within the space of a century, a wild, 
bleak, unproductive country comparatively with what it is now 
[in 1796]; full half of it was rabbit-warrens and sheep-walks,’ and he 
proceeds to describe that ‘the sheep were as natural to the soil as 


* Coke of Holkham, Walter Rye, 1895, p. 5. 

7 Vol. xix. of The Annals of Agriculture, 1793. 

® Kent’s Agricultural Survey of Norfolk, 1796. 

® Sketch of Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester, printed by Whiting, Beaufort House, 
Strand; also Norwich Mercury, the 9th of July, 1842. 
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the rabbits, being hardy.in their nature,’ for which reason he asserts 
confidently that the Norfolk farmers will ‘ never be able to substitute 
any other sheep but these native sheep,’ a belief which Coke sub- 
sequently proved to be entirely erroneous, for, having improved the 
land beyond what Kent, in 1796, conceived to be possible, Coke 
successfully substituted the breed of Southdowns, which may be 
seen there to-day, for the wild, hardy Norfolk sheep which had been 
indigenous to the soil in a less productive period. 

_As to Arthur Young, he corroborates Kent’s testimony of the 
condition of Norfolk prior to Coke’s labours. Speaking of the Style- 
man estate about Snettisham, he describes it as ‘ scarcely to be called 
land,’ !° and writing thus in 1771, he says that all the western tracts 
of Norfolk forty or fifty years before that date were sheep-walks, 
while much of it was in the same condition only thirty years before 
the date at which he was writing, thus bringing his evidence practically 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century. This, it may be added, 
is endorsed by a report of the condition of the county of Norfolk drawn 
up for the Board of Agriculture in 1790, a copy of which is in the 
possession of Sir William ffolkes, of Hillington, King’s Lynn, and 
which affirms that ‘landlords and farmers had been asleep before this 
date.’ 

Having thus examined the statements of Kent and Young, the 
two witnesses who Dr. Jessopp imagines support his theories, 
let us glance briefly at what other authorities state to have been the 
condition of the county prior to Coke’s labours and experiments. 

Lord Erskine, born in 1750, stated that within his own memory 
he had seen ‘ Holkham as a heath and the beautiful fields surrounding 
it as a barren waste.’ |! 

Samuel Copland,, who wrote a work on agriculture in 1866, under 
the name of the Old Norfolk Farmer,” tells how he had ‘ heard old 
people say they remembered the time when from Holt to Lynn, 
embracing a tract of forty miles in extent, and comprehending Holk- 
ham and Fakenham in its sweep, there was scarcely an acre of land 
thought strong enough to bear a crop of wheat.’ 

R. N. Bacon in 1845 stated that by reason of Coke’s example 
and influence, ‘the vast tracts of uncultivated land in sheep-walks, 
warrens, and commons, with which Norfolk abounded, almost in- 
stantly became a scene of the busiest employment.’ 

Mr. Rew, reporting in 1895 to the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in the county of Norfolk, remarked that ‘ perhaps in no part of the 
world can be found a better example of the triumph of agricultural 
skill and enterprise over the niggardliness of Nature than in the 


° Farmer’s Tour through the East of England, vol. ii., 1771, p. 150. 
" A Report of the Transactions at the Holkham Sheep-Shearing, by R. N. Bacon 


1821, p. 25. 
% Agriculture Ancient and Modern, by 8. Copland, 1866, p. 109. 
'8 Norfolk Agriculture, 1845, p. 88. 
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transformation of the light lands of Norfolk from barren heath to 
highly productive farms. A century ago the cultivation of wheat 
was practically confined to the fertile land in the east, and the heavy 
soils in the south of the county.’ 

Further, when Coke retired from public life in 1833, the condition 
of the land prior to his system of agriculture was described in all the 
speeches, pamphlets, and newspaper articles bearing upon this event. 
The Duke of Sussex, for one, publicly stated before an audience of 
five hundred people that Coke had made ‘a garden of a wilderness,’ 
and described that, on succeeding to his property, though Coke was 
possessed of ‘a splendid habitation and magnificent estate, although 
he had a splendid mansion, numerous pictures, valuable statues and a 
still more valuable library, the estate was little short of a rabbit warren.’ \* 
After Coke’s death this fact was dwelt upon at length in all his obituary 
notices, and a very interesting summary of his work, written by 
Lord Spencer, appeared in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
in which Lord Spencer stated emphatically that when Coke ‘ came 
into possession of his estate in the year 1776 . . . the whole district 
round Holkham was unenclosed and the cultivation was of the most 
miserable character.’ But for Coke’s exertions, he points out, ‘no 
improvement would have taken place. West Norfolk would still 
have been considered a district in which wheat could not be grown.’ And 
later in the same article he describes how, after Coke’s labours, 
‘Holkham assumed the appearance of fertility which it has ever since 
held, and attracted the attention of everyone at all interested in the 
improvement of agriculture. He was undoubtedly the original and 
greatest cause of these beneficial results.’ \* 

Some years later, when there appeared the published account of 
the erection of the public memorial to Coke, the above fact was dwelt 
on with reiteration.“ Again and again we are told in that publica- 
tion how the extensive estate of Holkham had by Coke been ‘ con- 
verted from a comparatively barren soil to the most rich and ex- 
uberant domain in this part of the kingdom,’ how completely he had 
transformed ‘ that soil which, once a desert, was now a rich domain,’ 
that ‘he had introduced the growth of wheat into Norfolk, by which 
Great Britain has been benefited,’ and that ‘it was not merely this 
county [Norfolk] which he had benefited, for the whole kingdom, 
nay, the whole world, was more or less interested in his conduct.’ 
Dr. Jessopp has presumably never studied the publications of that 
date, which, it must again be emphasised, represent the evidence of 
men who were contemporaries of Coke, and who spoke from personal 
knowledge of that of which they had been eye-witnesses. Yet, 

™ An Account of a Dinner to Mr. Coke on the occasion of his Retirement from the 
Representation of the County. Published Norwich, 1833. 

'S Vol. iii. of the R.A.S.E., 1842, p. 2. 


© Narrative of the Proceedings regarding the Erection of the Leicester Memorial. 
Published by Bacon & Co., Mercury Office, Norwich. 
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writing from fifty to 130 years after these witnesses, and having by 
his own confession devoted inadequate research to his subject, Dr. 
Jessopp attempts to discredit, by the very force of his self-assertive- 
ness, that which they took pains to demonstrate for posterity by 
a careful enumeration of facts and statistics. 

Coming nearer to our own times, and to the statements of men 
who have sifted the evidence which he ignores, we find in the R.A.S.E. 
the assertion that, in 1776— 


Farming in Norfolk was then in a backward state. It is true that the culti- 
vation of turnips had become general since 1727, and that marling had been 
introduced in 1763; but there was little energy displayed, and the ‘rabbit and 
rye lands ’—the thin, drifty soil which was jocularly said to be ploughed by 
rabbits tethered to a pocket-knife—were generally thought to be hopeless.” 


Again, in Social England, we are told that in 1776 ‘the sandy 
soil’ on Coke’s estate ‘ yielded only a thin crop of rye and a bare 
subsistence for a few milch cows and Norfolk sheep.’** But the 
evidence which might be adduced in proof of what Coke accomplished 
and of the condition of the land from which his results were achieved 
is so overwhelming that to give any adequate summary of it would 
become tedious. It must be borne in mind that I have purposely 
quoted solely from the material accessible to the general reader, and 
that only very partially. I have not attempted to bring forward 
the strong evidence afforded by the mass of private correspondence 
of which I am cognisant, and which space will not permit me to 
utilise. Enough, however, has been mentioned to show the value 
of Dr. Jessopp’s statements, aud how completely his theories represent 
a striking distortion of realities. Meanwhile, in one of the old letters 
lying before me is a sentence which seems as apt now as at the date 
when it was written by a Norfolk clergyman to William Roscoe during 
the riots of 1815 : ‘ Those who would belittle the labours of Mr. Coke 
are indeed throwing snowballs at the sun; facts cannot be contro- 
verted by the sneers of the ignorant ! ’ 

Throughout his article, like a modern Don Quixote, Dr. Jessopp 
surely tilts at windmills. That Coke was the pioneer of all agricultural 
improvements; or that there were no farmers in Norfolk before his 
advent, no one has maintained ; to do so would be manifestly absurd. 
But there is ample evidence, as I have demonstrated, that he was 
what Dr. Jessopp denies him to have been, ‘the bringer-in of new 
things to the agriculturists of East Anglia,’ that he was the great 
pioneer of practical experiments in agriculture, that the results achieved 
by him were astonishing to his contemporaries and far-reaching, and 
still more that before his date Norfolk was not the luxuriant, highly 
cultivated county, rich in crops and filled with intelligent farmers, 


7 R.A.S.E., Series 3, pt. 1, p. 3. 
8 Social England, edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., vol. vi. p. 79. 
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which Dr. Jessopp, with a too-vivid imagination, fondly pictures it 
to have been. That Coke was not the original suggestor of all the 
innovations he adopted was stated in his lifetime, and fairly admitted 
by Lord Spencer after his death ; but those who suggest theoretical 
improvements in agriculture are many, and those who have the 
courage and the patience to risk testing the utility of such theories 
and of enforcing their adoption by means of practical experiment are 
rare, and it is they who usually represent the great benefactors and 
leaders of their fellow-creatures. 

It is obvious that, even during his lifetime, Coke had his detractors. 
What man has not, who has attained to any eminence in any depart- 
ment of life? Had this not been so, Dr. Rigby’s book had never been 
written, giving a detailed account of Coke’s system of agriculture, of 
the necessity for it, and of the result of it. Nor would Lord Spencer’s 
admirable defence and analysis of Coke’s methods have been pub- 
lished, nor would a score of pamphlets have appeared, now no longer 
accessible to the general public, but still extant among the muniments 
of Holkham and in the libraries of many Norfolk squires, and which 
repay research if only by proving the curious storm of opposition 
and jealousy which Coke’s innovations excited in his generation. 
Yet if the Norfolk farmers were what Dr. Jessopp represents them 
to have been, in advance of Coke’s methods; if they were, as he would 
have us believe, not only conversant with scientific agriculture but 
imbued with a ‘ real craze’ for it, and enthusiastically practising it on 
their fertile farms long before Coke’s advent, whence the storm of 
opposition with which Coke’s practices were greeted? It is surely 
the pioneers, not the imitators who rouse condemnation and opposition. 
And when facts had proved that Coke’s methods were successful, 
when statistics brought conviction to his detractors, why the over- 
whelming gratitude of those who, according to Dr. Jessopp, had been 
his precursors in the good work and had shown him the way? At 
Holkham stands a colossal monument erected as a lasting expression 
of that gratitude, and which, to the average mind, presents a more 
solid argument than any which Dr. Jessopp adduces when with a 
sweeping assertiveness he ignores all facts inimical to his own rash 
statements. ‘I had to contend with prejudice, an ignorant im- 
patience of change, and a rooted attachment to old methods,’ related 
Coke ; and he was never a man to utter an idle boast or to court per-- 
sonal aggrandisement. Was he speaking of the intelligent, enthu- 
siastic, highly progressive farmers, revelling in the pretty scene of 
rural felicity which Dr. Jessopp paints as existent, even upon the 
Holkham estate, in the year 1771? One is almost tempted to emulate 
Dr. Jessopp’s own manner of criticism, and pronounce his assertions 
to be ‘ an absurd delusion’! while involuntarily one recalls the para- 
graph with which Dr. Rigby closed the second edition of his book 
on the 22nd of November, 1817. Speaking then of the ‘ extraordinary 
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charges’ which ‘with unabated hostility continue to be directed 
against Mr. Coke and his system, and which are not confined to the 
ignorant and prejudiced of the lower classes,’ Dr. Rigby concludes 
cynically : ‘They are, however, of easy refutation; a very simple 
statement will, probably, satisfy the ingenuous reader, and the most 
obdurate opposer of Mr. Coke will, I apprehend, be little able to 
resist positive facts.’ 


Upon the other inaccuracies in Dr. Jessopp’s article it is not needful 
to touch. It is true that one reads with some surprise his assurance 
that the builder of Holkham was created Earl of Leicester sixteen 
years before this was the case. And when he, somewhat more warily, 
raises a doubt respecting the statement that old Lady Leicester had 
several children who died in infancy, because (in a work of a thousand 
pages) the authority for this wholly unimportant fact has not been 
quoted, one is inclined to remind him that the information is written 
indelibly upon the tomb of the lady in Tittleshall churchyard, not far 
from his own home. But misstatements such as these, in which his 
article abounds, are easily recognisable, and are worth noting only as a 
further indication of the scanty attention which he has devoted to 
each detail with which he attempts to deal. He would undoubtedly 
be on safer ground if he did not risk treating of questions of fact, but 
confined his comments to a mere expression of opinion. Yet even 
here he exhibits the same tendency to jump to hastily formed con- 
clusions, and to. assert those conclusions with a dogmatic finality 
which a more careful student would hesitate to do, especially when 
pitting partial information against knowledge obviously derived from 
a direct source. 

Thus, in concluding his remarks, Dr. Jessopp, with a prudery 
which is militant, apparently upholds the conviction that history 
should be carefully expurgated before being presented to the public. 
Whether the public, and posterity, would appreciate this novel method 
of procedure it is not necessary to enquire. The incidents on which 
Dr. Jessopp bases his comments could not have been omitted from 
any honest biography of Coke, since they referred to his immediate 
family, and were thus elosely connected with his own life. Moreover, 
Dr. Jessopp seems totally unaware that they are not now presented 
to the public for the first time, but have already appeared in number- 
less biographies—in the Life of Richard Burton, the Memoirs of Karo- 
line Bauer, the Pickering Memoirs, Balzac’s Le Lys dans La Vallée, 
and other publications, ancient and modern, English and foreign. 
They are matters of history, too well known to be ignored, and they 
refer to a character in history who, whatever her errors, will always 
remain one of the most fascinating and remarkable personalities of 
the last century. , 

Yet Dr. Jessopp’s article leaves us confronted with the strange 
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discovery that, while he will blindly champion one faulty character 
in history, in another—which presented conflicting elements and, 
despite failings, exhibited rare genius and exceptionally noble qualities 
—he can recognise only what is ‘sad and bad’; and that—perhaps 
this epitomises the whole—in a celebrated portrait, the beauty of which 
has delighted two generations, he can see only ‘a vulgar caricature.’ 

Such remarks cannot be taken seriously and detract from the 
dignity of criticism. The fact remains that history, whether agri- 
cultural or social, cannot be written in the fantastic manner which 
Dr. Jessopp advocates, suppressing some facts and misrepresenting 
others. It is sufficiently obvious that a biographer who would deal 
honestly with posterity must state his just convictions. Nor can he 
choose the materials with which he has to work. They are ready to 
his hand, the shade as well as the light, and a record from which some 
of the salient points are omitted is a work of fiction, not fact. 


A. M. W. Srrauinea. 





A WORKMAN’S VIEW OF THE REMEDY 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


In common with other workmen readers of this Review, I turned to 
the perusal of Mr. J. A. R. Marriott’s article on ‘ The Right to Work,’ 
in the June number, with considerable curiosity and interest ; and, 
after having read it, I must confess to a large measure of disappoint- 
ment with its contents. For, whether reasonably or unreasonably, 
I fully expected we should have had detailed some method of con- 
structive policy which, if not a ‘ panacea,’ would at least have led 
up to a remedy for the shortage of employment that besets the working 
class body politic so persistently at the present time, and impels them 
to demand the right to work with which he is dealing. Instead of 
which we have a very interesting and instructive essay that practically 
ignores this point, and leaves the matter where he (Mr. Marriott) 
found it when he started out. 

However, without indulging in further useless repining in this 
connexion, as this is essentially a working man’s question I may be 
pardoned for taking up the inquiry on behalf of my class, and stating 
briefly what can be done, in the light of my experience and observation 
of workmen and their ways of life, to ameliorate this most unsatis- 
factory condition of British labour. 

Speaking as one of the older workmen who in my time has known 
what it is to be out of employment, and to have to turn out and seek 
for work, in a period of depression in trade, day after day, and week 
after week, and fail to find it, I can certainly claim to have a living 
interest in the consideration of this phase of the difficulties of a working 
man’s position. Not that it can be said there is anything novel 
or unusual in the fact that many worthy men and women are often 
laid idle through want of work. This has at all times been a regular 
occurrence. And it is only now, when the socialist unrest by which 
we are surrounded has become more accentuated, that attempts 
are being made to find ‘ cures,’ whereby the cloud of unemployment 
which lowers darkly over many a workman’s home can be dispelled, 
and work and its resulting wages resumed, along with the comfort 
and contentment they invariably bring in their train. 
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A notable example of this character that has been strenuously 
brought to the front just lately is the establishment of Labour 
Exchanges as a ‘cure’ for unemployment. Public offices where 
employers could ascertain where bodies of workpeople are available 
for carrying out work they have in hand, and working people where 
their services are required. It is argued that through this medium 
workmen and employers could be more readily brought together, 
that the organisation and ‘ decasualisation ’ of labour would lead to 
greater permanence of employment ; and that by a drastic process of 
weeding out, the ‘reserves of labour’ would be materially reduced, 
while those remaining would have—on the principle of the survival 
of the fittest—become more worthy. 

All this very probably is true in the main ; but to carry the argu- 
ment so far as to believe that the registration of the requirements of 
labour, or giving more facilities for its movement from place to place, 
is a ‘cure’ for shortage of work, is, to my mind, simply a stretch of 
the imagination, and further, as the idea is not new, only another 
exemplification of the truth of the old adage—that there is really 
nothing new under the sun. For, if it is not exactly as old as the 
hills, it certainly carries us back to the Middle Ages ; to the far times 
when the craftsmen’s guilds and lodges of Freemasons were doing 
somewhat analogous work in this direction to that carried out in our 
own day by the trade unions of this country. Moreover, without 
it being necessary for us to rely upon the unions for information of 
this nature, or the Labour Bureaus established by many munici- 
palities ; or even setting up additional Labour Exchanges as proposed, 
where a shilling advertisement in an evening paper would serve the 
purpose quite as well; it would be easy to prove without all this 
bureaucratic routine that workmen generally are not now without 
accurate knowledge of where large works are in progress and employ- 
ment likely to be met with; the freemasonry that obtains among 
all distinctions of labour prompting men to tell each other of any 
town or place where work is to be found. And my experience of 
this feeling of comradeship between man and man is that it is dis- 
played independent of whether they are unionist or non-unionist, 
esprit de corps impelling men who are in employment to give this 
information to their less fortunate brethren. And, independent of 
the question of who would have to pay for their institution and up- 
holding, they appear to me to be a work of supererogation, as the 
agencies we already have are ample for the purpose. And again, 
to elaborate this point, on which the whole argument hinges, I have 
never yet, after a life-long experience of the vicissitudes of labour, 
been confronted’ with the difficulty of getting to know where work 
was to be obtained, whenever or wherever it was to be had for the 
asking. And further, I believe the solution of this problem, when 
it is arrived at, will be found to lie far deeper than can be fathomed 
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by any schemes which can be devised for the mobility of labour. To 
my thinking, to put the whole matter into a nutshell, the most radical ~ 
cure for unemployment—shortage of work—can only be defined by 
what is virtually a self-evident proposition—that is, the provision of 
a fuller and better paid average state of employment. And I have 
no doubt this remedy, although it may appear to be a fanciful one, 
could be easily achieved by wise economies on the part of capital and 
labour. Capital by according to the workman such a share of the 
profits of their combined management and industry as would impel 
him to believe that he was being fairly dealt with, and compel him 
as a fair-minded man to render a more adequate service for his enhanced 
wages. And labour by making a much more sensible use of the money 
which has been earned, in its expenditure on articles of utility, the 
production of which will in effect prove an addition to the sum total of 
employment. 

With a view to clearing the ground somewhat before beginning to 
deal with other causes of and remedies for unemployment, I may 
mention one project that has been discussed lately—the Unemploy- 
ment Bill of the Labour party. “In my opinion we have had enough, 
and more than enough, of special law-making for the working classes, 
as many of us have already been well-nigh legislated out of our employ- 
ment by well-meant but mistaken measures passed to promote our 
welfare. And I cannot but believe that this latest effort of the 
party will prove the last straw which will break the patience of the 
self-reliant workman, and make him kick against the notion that he 
cannot look out for himself and protect his own interests. For my 
own part I cannot conceive that any good can be done, at least within 
a reasonable measure of ‘time, by suggesting such drastic changes 
in our present methods of work and conditions of service between 
employers and employed as were embodied in this Bill. And the - 
short shrift recently accorded to the measure by Parliament and the 
country furnishes evidence which does not warrant our proceeding 
further in this direction. The broad fact is, the taxpayers and the 
ratepayers as represented by the State and the municipalities are 
not yet ready to provide employment for working men and women 
in all the industries. It is true they have already engaged in and 
achieved success in some special undertakings, notably, the provision 
of water, gas, electricity, the tramways, &c., which lend themselves 
more directly to collective ownership ; although even these have often 
been built, and are run at a cost which would prove prohibitive in any 
private establishment that had not the power to draw upon public 
moneys for losses which had been incurred in the conduct of the business. 
No, we believe we can safely say that the people of this country are 
not yet prepared for the socialisation of its capital, and the means of 
production and distribution ; and will not be until it has been proved 
to demonstration that the same constant watchfulness. with regard 
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to economies in management which animates all successful business 
enterprise has become the dominant factor in the spending of moneys 
which are not owned by anyone in particular but by all in common. 

In the earlier part of my working career we were equally as 
subject to ebbs and flows in the employment of capital and labour, 
which were quite as severe, and often more protracted than at the 
present time. These breaks in the continuity of labour were 
generally attributed to three reasons—over-production, foreign com- 
petition, and adverse seasons. The first—over-production—will 
be regarded by very few at this time as a tenable one, until each 
and all without class distinction have had their wants supplied. 
The next reason is more open to consideration, and will be dealt with 
afterwards. While as regards the last—adverse seasons—their evil 
effects are not felt so severely now that our commerce has become 
more increasingly world-wide than at the former period. To these 
must now be added another cause which exercises a decided influence 
in the production of unemployment : the encroachment of the machine 
on the workman’s field of labour. Although, I must say, in my 
experience as an artisan, I have not found it a hindrance, but often a 
helpmate, as it has tended to make labour less arduous in the skilled 
trades, and even in the more laborious occupations where its adverse 
influence has been severely felt, its assistance has enabled many men 
whose physical strength is not equal to hard work, and others whose 
mental abilities through want of training are not sufficiently alert for 
the higher industries, to obtain and retain employment in our factories, 
engineering, and general workshops, who without this aid would have 
been more hampered in earning a livelihood. And, while many work- 
men decry ité indiscriminate uses, I am convinced the machine, 
taking it generally, has wrought more good than harm to the labouring 
classes ; especially in materially reducing the cost in the production of 
manufactured commodities, and consequently enabling the humblest 
of our toilers to have a better share in the products of labour. 

Another phase of the question deserving notice is the large number 
of young men—and older ones, too, for that matter—who have not 
served a full apprenticeship to their trades, and were not bound, who 
as soon as they have learned enough of their business to make them 
believe they are worth two or three more shillings a week in wages, 
desert their old master and take berths as improvers; and often 
they have to continue as improvers for the rest of their days, through 
neglecting to make themselves more fully competent. This type of 
men in the building trades has been brought into existence mainly by 
the ‘ jerry ’ building fraternity ; they are not fitted for doing even fairly 
good work, and are often out of employment, being the last to be 
set on in a busy time, and the first to be stopped on its slackening. 
A further influence in this direction that has not worked altogether 
for good is the product of legislation. The Workmen’s Compensation 
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Act was, we have no doubt, passed in the best interests of labour. 
But it has certainly resulted in rendering the position of many of the 
older men in their employment more precarious—men who have . 
grown grey in the service of their employers, of whom it is often 
facetiously said they would have to be taken over along with the 
freehold when a change of proprietorship was made. I have known 
several of these men who have had to be turned adrift from this 
cause ; and others because of this and trade union regulations com- 
bined, which would not permit them to accept lower wages for easier 
and less dangerous work in the same employment. And in this way 
many an old tie between workman and employer has had to be severed, 
and the kindly associations engendered by long years of service between 
man and man has had to be cast to the four winds because employers 
must be just to themselves before generous to their employees ; and 
from these causes many an old workman who was competent for 
lighter work at less wages has become unemployable. 

Another side issue which has proved an important factor in the 
cause of unemployment among the masses of the people is the super- 
ficial education we have been giving to our children in the elementary 
schools during the last thirty odd years. Not only has this training 
failed in turning out a more intelligent and willing body of workers 
but it has also rendered many of its recipients through a feeling of 
false pride unemployable. At the same time I do not wish to infer 
from this objection that the requisite skill to carry out many me- 
chanical operations cannot be more readily gained and successfully 
applied by a capable educated workman ; always provided that his 
moral training, his conscientiousness, is commensurate with his acquired 
abilities. But, unfortunately, this is too often not the case. That 
little learning which is a dangerous thing has upset his mental equi- 
librium, and instead of his abilities assisting him in his labours they 
have tended to make his work more irksome and distasteful, and, 
as it were, beneath his dignity. Education is a most desirable adjunct 
to industry, but whenever it interferes with discipline it is not an 
unalloyed blessing. The truth is we have attempted too much; 
the superstructure cannot be substantial if the foundation has been 
badly laid. Instead of in the first instance teaching thoroughly the 
three R’s, grammar, composition, history, geography, and, above all, 
what can be taught for the formation of moral character, we have 
wearied our children’s minds with problems in geometry, algebra, 
and other abstruse subjects, which, if learned, are of no use to nine- 
tenths of our working people, and so are promptly forgotten. And, 
further, this is a fact that cannot be ignored, and one which promises 
little hope for improvement in the educational status of my class. 
If nine-tenths of our working men can read and write fairly well, and 
have mastered sufficient arithmetic to enable them to understand the 
“state of the odds,’ that is enough to satisfy their limited require- 
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ments. And, if it were possible to imbue the majority of our workmen 
with the enthusiasm for work they have for sport and play, they would 
be irresistible and carry all before them. Nor can this failure of 
education in its alliance with labour be ascribed altogether to faults of 
the system or the teachers, as many parents must be held in a measure 
blameable for this shortcoming through allowing their children to be 
absent from school so often: while many others who, by the exercise 
of stern self-denial, have kept their children under tuition beyond the 
regular school age have, when they set them to work, insisted on 
putting them to some occupation where they can obtain their liveli- 
hood with their coats on. And in this way many a lad with a happy 
knack for searching out the why and wherefore of mechanical con- 
trivances has been doomed to an uncongenial life on a desk stool ; 
whereas, but for the false pride which apes gentility, had he been 
allowed to pursue the top of his bent, he would have turned out a 
creditable and willing producer of wealth—a six o’clock man— instead 
of being an incubus on the labour of others as a consumer ; a misfit, 
a round peg in a square hole, dissatisfied with himself and a drag upon 
the progress of the rest of the community. The notion that unfortu- 
nately prevails among the majority of working class parents, who by 
dint of hard work and strict economy have managed to give their 
sons an education above the common, that these qualifications must 
needs be used as a stepping-stone to some occupation otherwise than 
manual labour, is a mistaken one. For while the black-coated brigade 
is always overcrowded and treading on each other’s heels for employ- 
ment, and even when in work, except in the higher positions, badly 
paid, there are always opportunities for clever lads with some push 
in them to rise to positions as foremen and managers in our textile 
mills, engineering, building, and general workshops, which would 
afford them better pay and more regular employment. 

The tariff reformers’ Open Sesame for the remedy of unemploy- 
ment—the imposition of import duties on manufactured commodities 
from over the sea—is not at present within the range of practical 
politics; nor, I venture to say, likely to be for many long years. 
Still, as it is being strenuously pushed to the front, we will try to 
ascertain if any comfort for the workless one can be gained from this 
source. In the first place we must ask, What duties can be imposed 
on foreign imports which will prove beneficial to the working classes ? 
I am decidedly of opinion that foodstuffs of whatever nature, and 
from whatever quarter they come, must be resolutely ruled out of 
this category. While the raw materials of every class used in our 
varied manufactures should be as free of access to our shores as the 
air we breathe, as it is as necessary to our existence as a manufacturing 
nation. Then as regards the semi-manufactured material we have 
heard so much about, this is equally as advantageous to our em- 
ployers and workmen. For instance, take steel billets; these are 
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the raw material for the rolling of steel plates, angles, joists, and other 
sections ; and it is more than possible that the coal and coke used in 
their production abroad was exported from this country, and that 
the workman in wages and the colliery owner in profit has benefited 
by the transaction. Further, the sole reason why these semi-manu- 
factures can be ‘ dumped’ is that they are less costly than that of the 
home producer ; and it is undoubtedly true that this ‘dumping’ has 
enabled our home traders in many instances to buy this semi-raw 
material, complete its manufacture, and then re-export the finished 
product to the country of its origin. And all through the process 
the course of barter and exchange has furnished wages for our work- 
men, employment for our ships, and profit for the capitalist. But 
there is another aspect of our foreign trade that cannot be ignored, 
which tends to cut the ground from under our feet and render less 
stable our opportunities for advancement in our trade relations with 
our foreign customers. Just now, and for years, our engineers and 
machinists have been busy building mills and workshops in India, 
China, Japan, and other countries, and fitting them with motive 
power and machinery for the production of manufactured goods of 
all classes. I would ask if it is in the nature of things, after we have 
fitted these factories abroad with all necessary appliances for the 
natives of those countries to make the finished product for them- 
selves, that we can expect them to take our finished goods as well ? 
Our innate good sense tells us that we cannot. We must understand 
these manufactories have been built for use, and not for show. And, 
while our workmen and capitalist employers, and through them the 
country generally, have reaped the benefit of the foreign orders, their 
after effects must recoil on our own heads in making competition 
keener for our manufacturers in those countries. Personally I do 
not think we have any cause for complaint on this score ; we cannot 
both eat our cake and have it; and while our workers in wood and 
iron are prospering by this labour, the competition it induces will 
compel our merchants and manufacturers to get out of the old groove, 
or otherwise be side-tracked, and strike out into new paths wherever 
these influences bar the way to the old. 

Those of us who are old enough to remember the early fifties of 
the last century, when flour and bread—the workman’s staff of life— 
were more than twice the price they are to-day ; whgn tea and sugar, 
and colonia] produce generally, were dear and scarce articles on the 
workman’s table; when the purchase of a new suit, a dress, a bonnet 
or a Paisley shawl was an event which came so seldom that it was 
regarded as a red-letter day in the calendar of the workman’s home, 
and celebrated accordingly, when wages were from 20 to 30 per 
cent. less than at this time, and were further depreciated in their 
_ purchasing power under the shadow of the restrictions of trade 

. which then obtained ; when employment was more scanty and trade 
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depressions more severe ; none of us who can recall our experiences 
of fifty years since would, I aver, even lift a finger to help to bring 
them back again. While the younger generation, if they will but read, 
can live over again in history the stress and durance of the time, and 
thus fortify themselves against any insidious attempts to check the 
free and natural flow of imports and exports under whatever name 
—tariff reform, broadening the basis of taxation, or bald protection— 
as these will only end in reducing the volume of employment and 
raising the prices of commodities to the consumer ; and in their special 
application to the working classes making them poorer. 

But by far the most potent causes which affect the continuity 
and volume of employment, with reference to which it will be necessary 
to speak plainly, are the wastage of health and wealth on intemperance 
of all kinds ; and strikes and lock-outs. These factors in the produc- 

tion of slackness in the call for labour and dislocations in trade are 
undoubtedly the most powerful of which we are made cognisant. 
There are few of us who can afford to waste our capital in riotous 
living or in idleness and not be left the poorer. But to the great 
body of the people this extravagant misuse of their money and their 
labour simply courts disaster. And it is obvious we have in these 
reasons for national depreciation the root causes most inimical to the 
progress in well-being of the working classes of this country. 

To begin with the drink bill: according to calculations which 
have been made, 6s. 10d. per week is the average sum spent upon 
intoxicating liquors by every working class family in this kingdom. 
This estimate has been examined in great detail by Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell, who have tested the figures in a number of ways. The 
result of their investigation is summed up as follows : 

That a large proportion of the working classes spend very much less than 
the amount suggested is certain ; but it is equally certain that a considerable 
number spend very much more, and when all possible deductions have been 


made, it is doubtful if the average family expenditure upon intoxicants can be 
reckoned at less than 6s. per week.' 


Taking this estimate of 6s. per week for each household as our 
basis, and taking the number of working class dwellings as given by 
Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., in Riches and Poverty at 6,500,000, we have 
an expenditure on intoxicating liquors alone of 1,950,000/. per,week 
by the six and a half millions of families involved. That this huge 
sum is far mofe than reasonable moderation can possibly require 
there are few will deny. And the question is, What is reasonable 
moderation in strong drink? My own estimate, as it is my practice, 
is a half pint a day, 34 pints per week, at a cost of 83d. a week for 
bottled beer at 23d. per pint. But as I am probably more abstemious 
than the average, we will allow two pints a day, or fourteen pint 
bottles for the week, which will entail an expenditure of 2s. 1ld. a 

1 Mr. B. 8. Rowntree’s Poverty: a Study of Town Life. 
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week on this item by every working class family in the kingdom. But 
even this saving can be improved upon by buying our,beer in the 
cask. A very good beer can be bought for 1s. a gallon, but as we 
have no desire to sacrifice quality to cheapness, we’ will pay 1s. 2d. 
for it ; and as our beer will now cost us less money we will extend our 
allowance for the benefit of the toper to two gallons, or sixteen pints 
per week, which will cost 2s. 4d. We shall now be in a position to 
compute the saving which can be made in the workman’s share in the 
annual drink bill, and also to show how useful this saving will prove 
in the provision of employment. Deducting the 2s. 4d. beer money 
from the 6s. given as the average, we have 3s. 8d. left per family 
as @ saving on this item; or for the 6,500,000 families, 1,191,6661. 
per week, which makes for the whole year over 61,966,632/. 

As it is obvious the necessities of the labouring classes would 
require them to spend most of this saving on articles of dress, we 
will try and ascertain what they could buy per family with it, and 
also what the sum total would come to for the whole country. For 
convenience in calculation it will be desirable to bring the 3s. 8d. a week 
saved into a lump sum for the year, which is 9/. 10s. 8d. Having 
presumed that the money will be spent on useful articles of wearing 
apparel generally, we will take woollens first, and make provision for 
material for suits for the father and son of the family ; this will require 
six yards of cloth, wide width, at 7s. per yard, i.e. 21. 2s., which leaves 
us with 71. 8s. 8d. to apportion among the other members of the 
family. On the supposition that they will require new coats or 
mantles and as there are three of varying ages to provide for, we shall 
have to buy seven yards of double width cloth at 4s. per yard for the 
purpose, #.¢e. 11. 8s., this reducing our balance to 6/. 0s. 8d. As the 
mother and girls will be needing new dresses we will lay out a portion 
of our residue on wide-width union dress goods, which’ will take twelve 
yards of this material at 1s. 6d. per yard, or 18s. for thisitem. We have 
yet 51. 2s. 8d. in hand, and as cotton goods will be required for various 
articles of underclothing, which will be made at home, we will purchase 
thirty-two yards of calico and flannelette at an average price of 5d. 
per yard, which will cost us 13s. 4d. From the 4. 9s. 4d. we have 
left, we will buy boots for the whole family at an average cost of 9s. 
per pair, i.e. 21. 5s. for five pairs. We have still a remainder of 
21. 4s. 4d., which it would be good policy to keep as a nest-egg against 
possible bad times, or expended, if absolutely needful, on other articles 
of utility. 

Having now accounted for our savings on the drink bill of the 
great body of the people, we will proceed to demonstrate their effect 
in the provision of increased employment in the textile and shoe- 
making industries. So far as the woollen trade is concerned, we have 
an annual additional requirement of six yards at 7s. per yard, seven 
yards at 4s. and twelve yards of dress stuffs at 1s. 6d. a yard, while 
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cotton fabrics account for thirty-two yards at 5d. per yard, for each 
family. While the call for boots over and above the normal demand 
will be five pairs for 6,500,000 families, or a grand total of 32,500,000 


pairs. 
It will now be interesting to extend these items, and present them 
in the form of a table. 


Woollen goods at i Od. per yard 89,000,000 yards £13,650,000 

» ” 4s. Od. ” 45,500,000 __—=z 9,100,000 
Dress i. 1s. 6d. ” 78,000,000 _ ,, 5,850,000 
Cotton i, 5d. 4 208,000,000 ,, 4,888,883 
Boots, average price per pair 9s. 82,500,000 pairs 14,625,000 
Savings available for other purposes ae Ss 14,408,333 


Total savings er ish --  £61,966,666 


Thus, out of a total saving of 61,966,666/..per year, on the expendi- 
ture for this item of luxury alone, we have, after buying the large 
quantities of manufactured goods and boots shown, at a cost of 
47,558,3331., still a capital of 14,408,333. available for the purchase 
of furniture, carpets, curtains, and other articles for making the 
house cosy and beautiful. And, further, as we are entitled to presume 
that the denizens of the 6,500,000 dwellings dealt with would have 
had their needs supplied—in a sort of way—before, we may take it 
that the manufacturing of the additional quantity of textile goods and 
boots enumerated would be a clear gain to the community in increased 
employment. 

This huge saving, which to all intents and purposes, and to the 
advantage of all concerned, could be wrested from the clutches of a 
trade that furnishes-the lowest average rate of employment, and pays 
the least percentage in wages to its employees in accordance with the 
capital used in its business, would be sufficient to pay a living wage of 
30s. per week, or 781. a year, to 794,444 workmen, and afford them 
constant work all the year round ; a number which is in excess of the 
highest total average state of unemployment, taking both unionist 
and non-unionist throughout the country. 

With reference to other fruitful reasons for fluctuations. in the 
demand for labour to be dealt with—strikes and lock-outs. We are 
frequently being confronted with examples of this character which 
must fill the minds of all thoughtful workmen with dismay. In some 
of these cases it is a pitiful illustration of the tail wagging the dog. 
At times, as we have seen, even of open mutiny against constituted 
authority set up by the men themselves, where the recusants, actuated 
by political zeal rather than the furtherance of their own best interests 
and the interests of their fellow-men, are determined to work out 
their own destiny on untried political lines in lieu of the established 
principles of supply and demand, which always have and always will 
in the long run rule the market for labour, as they do all other markets. 
But, although the question is a tempting one to handle, I will forbear 
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at this time, as my object is to bring into a somewhat stronger light the 
fact that the effects of these industrial upheavals do not confine them- 
selves to those actually engaged, but exercise a direful influence upon 
many innocent non-combatants ; and are the source of much of the 
want of continuity of labour that we all deplore. For instance, the 
dislocation of employment in the industries immediately involved will 
lead very soon to the throwing out of gear of the subsidiary trades, 
which must depend in a large measure upon the prosperity of the 
more important industries for their own development and success. In 
these cases, the spending power of the special belligerents affected 
and other cognate trades being crippled, its effects will soon be seen 
in the textile, tailoring, boot, and other manufactures. The fact 
that many thousands of toilers are workless and wageless will result 
in a general disturbance of business. Goods, which in normal circum- 
stances would have gone into consumption, will be lying on the shelves 
of the retailer ; consequently the orders which under brighter auspices 
should, and would, have been forthcoming for goods to replace those 
which ought to have been sold, have to be withheld, and short time 
and discharges of working men and women become the order of the 
day. And before long there are cries of distress and poverty arising 
from a condition of unemployment brought about, too often, by the 
unwarranted action of a comparatively few irresponsible men, who 
in the majority of cases cover the whole of their family, or their family 
cares, under their own hats. But men will not think, or at least will 
not think wisely. It is a word and a blow, and too often the blow first. - 
When employment in the industriés throughout the country is declin- 
ing, when employers are experiencing a difficulty in replacing orders as 
they are being worked out ; when vacant berths in the shipbuilding 
yards, silent machines in the workshops, and discharges of workmen 
week after week tell the tale eloquently that trade has become 
depressed ; this is no time for causing further trouble by strikes and 
lock-outs. Far more sensible would it be for all concerned to bow 
to the inevitable ; instead of flying in the face of fortune, in the front 
of a falling market, at a time when the employer could more profitably 
close down his works than try to keep them going. Workmen are 
perfectly justified in doing all they can to gain a fairer share of the 
proceeds of their labour in prosperous times. But the application of 
this principle cuts both ways. As they have a right to share in the 
good times, equity demands it is equally their duty to suffer deprecia- 
tion with the employers in the bad times. Putting on one side for 
the moment the comparative relations of employer and employed : 
profit-sharing without loss-sharing does not imply a complete sense of 
duty or of justice such as should prevail, if not between master and 
workman, at least between man and man. 
In conclusion, it hardly seems necessary to insist that the large 
wastage of industrial capital—the accumulated funds of the trade 
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unions, and the moneys disbursed by the employers during a struggle 
of this character—would have been more sensibly used in the provision 
of work, instead of being thrown away in starving one side or the other 
into-subjection. This capital, usefully employed, would not only have 
provided work in their own business, but through the ramifications of 
the commercial machine its benefits would have extended to the 
whole body of labour in the country. A change of this nature 
in our industrial strife is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for; and one that will be near at hand when workmen recognise 
they owe a duty to their employers, and equally, employers to their 
workmen ; and when both acknowledge they have duties which in 
common justice they should render to the whole community. Finally, 
the reforms here briefly sketched out are such as the working classes can 
accomplish for themselves. And, once achieved, they would result 
in such an expansion of our home trade as would prove a remedy for 
unemployment, and render unnecessary any alterations in our fiscal 
policy. 
James G. HuTOHINSON. 





THE WOMEN’S ANTI-SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT 


In June 1889—nearly twenty years ago—an ‘ Appeal against Female 
Suffrage ’ was issued in this Review. It was signed by about 104 names, 
headed by the veteran Lady Stanley of Alderley, whose long social ser- 
vice, combined with her marked independence and originality, made of 
her, in this matter, a leader whom other women were proud to follow. 
Among the names are many, very many, of which the bearers have now 
passed away. The list was rich in the names of women remarkable for 
ability or high character, and of these many were also the wives of 
famous men—Mrs. Goschen, Mrs. Westcott, Mrs. Church, Mrs. T. H. 
Green, Mrs. Leslie Stephen, Mrs. Huxley, Mrs. Hort, Mrs. Spencer 
Walpole, Mrs. W. E. Forster, Mrs. Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Arnold 
Toynbee, Mrs. Max Miiller, Mrs. Seeley, Mrs. Bagehot—whose names 
therefore conveyed a double protest against a national danger.' 

If we look at the appeal itself, and compare it with the arguments 
advanced to-day against woman suffrage, we see that the case put 
forward is substantially the same, but that the process of time has 
in some respects strengthened the older pleas, while in others it has 
made it necessary to add to them. The ‘ Appeal’ was written imme- 
diately after the passage of the Loca] Government Act creating County 
Councils as we now know’,them, and it‘expressed nearty sympathy, 
with all the recent efforts which have been made to give women a more important 
part in those affairs of the community where their interests and those of men are 
equally concerned. . . . As voters for or members of School Boards, Boards of 
Guardians, and other important public bodies, women have now opportunities 
for public usefulness which must promote the growth of character, and at the 
same time strengthen among them the social sense and habit. . . . The care of 
the sick and the insane ; the treatment of the poor; the education of children ; in all 
these matters and others besides, they have made good their claim to larger and 
more extended powers. 


Since these words were written what may be called the Local 
Government powers of women—powers especially recognised and 
1 In furtherance of this Appeal a Protest against Female Suffrage was widely 
circulated amongst women readers, and a long list of signatures was published in the 
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supported by this earlier manifesto—have been still further extended, 
and, finally, the right of women not only to vote for, but to become 
elected members of County and Borough Councils, has been conceded, 
‘thus bringing to a successful issue a movement covering some forty 
years of the national life. 

At the same time it will perhaps strike a thoughtful reader of the 
earlier document, as he or she looks back over the twenty years which 
separate us from it, that important as women’s share in Local Govern- 
ment has become, female suffrage as such has had very little to do 
with it, or with the general progress of reform. Women have been 
placed on local bodies by the votes of men, or by co-option, rather 
than by the votes of women; probably just as good or even better 
results might have been achieved by the American system, which 
nominates women—through the Governor or the Mayor—to sit on 
State or Municipal boards. And outside the Local Government sphere 
altogether a large amount of both legislative and administrative 
reform has been secured by the efforts of women, official and non- 
official, whose wide experience of life, together with their trained 

- ability, acting on the minds and appealing to the justice of men, 
have borne admirable fruit. The ‘Remonstrants’ of twenty years 
ago maintained that ‘during the past half-century all the principal 
injustices of the law towards women have been amended by means 
of the existing constitutional machinery ; and with regard to those 
that remain, we see no signs of any unwillingness on the part of Parlia- 
ment to deal with them.’ Parliament in truth has been dealing with 
them, in the slow but steady English fashion, ever since ; and if much 
is still unachieved, it is because the reforms yet to be won depend 
upon the growth of public opinion and moral conviction among both 
average men and average women,—a growth which is still in many 
important respects—I refer especially to matters concerning the 
relation of thé sexes—weak and ineffectual. 

Thus, while the advancing education of women, and their greater 
social power and efficiency have given them an ever-increasing influence 
on both law-making and administration, the important suffrage— 
let me repeat—which they possessed during the whole period has 
played an extremely insignificant part in the process. It has been 
very difficult to get them to vote in any numbers ; only the pressure 
of religious interests has achieved it ; and with regard to the important 
powers in respect of women and children possessed by local bodies, 
the woman vote has notoriously meant little or nothing. 

This is perhaps one of the most striking features of the twenty 
years which lie between us and the manifesto of ’89. It seems to show 
that women are not naturally voters, and that the instruments which 
suit‘and serve them best are of another kind. 

But while the main case to be presented against the suffrage 
does not differ now materially from the main case as it was presenta 
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in ’89, it cannot be denied that the circumstances of to-day are 
different from those of twenty years ago. The speech printed below. 
enumerates some of those recent events which are in all our minds. 
Urged by them, the women of to-day, who oppose female suffrage, 
can no longer content themselves with ‘ Appeals’ or ‘ Remonstrances.’ 
We have reached perhaps the crisis of the movement, and an active 
propaganda must be met by one no less active. Last year the first 
steps in opposition were taken ; and in a few weeks 37,000 signatures 
were collected. This year a National Women’s Anti-Suffrage League 
has been started, evoking the same instant and widespread response, 
and on the 21st of July a crowded meeting, under the presidency 
of the Countess of Jersey, was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, for the purpose of approving the Constitution, and adopting 
the Manifesto of the new League. The task of proposing the 
Manifesto fell to myself, and the editor of this Review, renewing 
the friendly co-operation shown by Sir James Knowles in initiating 
the appeal of ’89, has expressed a wish to print the speech made 
on that occasion. No one can be more conscious of its short- 
comings and omissions than myself. But it shows, I hope, that the 
newly started League is very much in earnest ; and that while the old 
arguments of ’89 are as strong as ever, time has added not a few 
new ones to our store. ° 

The manifesto ran as follows : 


1. It is time that the women who are opposed to the concession of the par- 
liamentary franchise to women should make themselves fully and widely heard. 
The arguments on the other side have been put with great ability and earnestness, 
in season and out of season, and enforced by methods legitimate and illegitimate. 

2. An Anti-Suffrage League has therefore been formed, and all women who 
sympathise with its objects are earnestly requested to join it. 

3. The matter is urgent. Unless those who hold that the success of the 
women’s suffrage movement would bring disaster upon England are prepared 
to take immediate and effective action, judgment may go by default and our 
country drift towards a momentous revolution, both social and political, before 
it has realised the dangers involved. 

4. It is sometimes said that the concession of the franchise is ‘ inevitable,’ 
and that a claim of this kind once started and vehemently pressed must be 
granted. Let those who take this view consider the case of America. A vigorous 
campaign in favour of women’s suffrage has been carried on in the States for 
more than a generation. After forty years the American agitation has been 
practically defeated. The English agitation must be defeated in the same way 
by the steady work and argument of women themselves. 

5. Let us state the main reasons why this League opposes the concession of 
the parliamentary vote to women : 

-(a) Because the spheres of men and women, owing to natural causes, are 
essentially different, and therefore their share in the management of the State 
should be different. 

(b): Because the complex modern State depends for its very existence on naval 
and military power, diplomacy, finance, and the great mining, constructive, 
shipping and transport industries, in none of which can women take any practical 





* sense. 
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part. Yet itis upon these matters, and the vast interests involved in them, that 
the work of Parliament largely turns. 

(c) Because by the concession of the local government vote and the admission 
of women to County and Borough Counoils, the nation has opened a wide sphere 
of public work and influence to women, which is within their powers. To make 
proper use of it, however, will tax.all the energies that women have to spare, 

apart from the carevof the home and the development of the individual life. 

(d), Because the influence of women in social causes will be diminished rather 
than increased by the possession of the parliamentary vote. At present they 
stand, in matters of social reform, apart from and beyond party politics, and are 
listened to*accordingly. The legitimate influence of women in politics—in all 
classes, rich and poor—will always be in proportion to their education and common 
fense. But the deciding power of the parliamentary vote should be left to men, 
whose physical force is ultimately responsible for the conduct of the State. 

(e) Because all the reforms which are put forward as reasons for the vote can 
be obtained by other means than the vote, as is proved by the general history of 
the laws relating to women and children during the past century. The channels 
of public opinion are always freely open to women. Moreover, the services 
which women can with advantage render to the nation in the field of social and 
educational reform, and in the investigation of social problems, have been recog- 
nised by Parliament. Women have been included in Royal Commissions, and 
admitted to a share in local government. The true path of progress seems to lie 
in further development along these lines. Representative women, for instanee, 
might be brought into closer consultative relation with Government departments, 
in matters where the special interests of women are concerned. 

(f) Because any measure for the enfranchisement of women must either 
(1) concede the vote to women on the same terms as to men, and thereby in 
practice involve an unjust and invidious limitation ; or (2) by giving the vote 
to wives of voters tend to the introduction of political differences into domestic 
life ; or (3) by the adoption of adult suffrage, which seems the inevitable result of 
admitting the principle, place the female vote in an overpowering majority. 

(g) Because, finally, the danger which might arise from the concession of 
woman suffrage, in the case of a State burdened with such complex and far- 
reaching responsibilities as England, is out of all proportion to the risk run by 
those smaller communities which have adopted it. The admission to full political 
power of a number of voters debarred by nature and circumstance from the 
average political knowledge and experience open to men, would weaken the 
central governing forces of the State, and be fraught with peril to the country. 
Women who hold these views must now organise in their support. 

6. We appeal, therefore, to those who disapprove the present suffrage agita- 
tion, to join our League, and to support it by every means in their power. 

The woman suffrage movement can be defeated—it must be defeated—and 
by women themselves. . 

Women of England! We appeal to your patriotism, and your common 


Upon this text the following speech was delivered : 
‘The first part of the foregoing Manifesto dwells on the urgency 
of the situation. As to that there can, I think, be no doubt. When 
a Women’s Enfranchisement Bill has passed its second reading in 
the House of Commons by a large majority ; when we have a militant 
Society, amply supplied with money, and served by women who seem 
to give their whole time to its promotion ; when we have before us 
the spectacle of, marchings and counter-marchings, alarums and 
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excursions, on behalf of the Suffrage cause, in all parts of England ; 
when Ministers’ houses are attacked and political meetings broken 
up; when besides the pennyworth of argument, added to an intolér- 
able deal of noise, with which the Women’s Social and Political Union 
provide us, we have the serious and impressive sight of Mrs. Fawcett’s 
procession of a month ago—then, indeed, it seems to be time that 
those women who, with no less seriousness, with, I hope, no less 
tenacity, and with certainly as much public spirit as Mrs. Fawcett 
and her supporters, hold the view that Woman Suffrage would be a 
disaster for England, and first and foremost for women themselves— 
that they should bestir themselves, that they should take counsel, 
that they should organise opposition, and prepare to see it through. 
For the fight will be a tough and a long one. We shall want work, 
we shall want money, we shall want enthusiasm. No member joining 
this League should be an idle member. Time, money, zeal—we ask 
you for all these—and if this newly formed League is not prepared 
to give them, we might as well not organise it at all. We want an 
efficient Central Office, and an efficient Executive Committee; we 
want a good and active Publication Committee ;" we want branches 
throughout the country, who will take up with energy the work 
of local persuasion, of interviewing members and candidates for 
Parliament, and of meeting the tactics and arguments of the Suffragists 
with counter-tactics and counter-arguments. Not that we intend 
to meet lawlessness with lawlessness; far from it. This League 
cannot, in my opinion, uphold too strongly the old English standards 
of fair-play and courtesy in debate, of law-abiding and constitutional 
methods. The Suffragists, indeed, are already inviting us to go to 
prison for our opinions. We in return can only marvel at the logic 
of Miss Beatrice Harraden, for instance, who maintains in the Times, 
that because a small body of women whose “ blood is up,” to use 
Miss Harraden’s expression, choose to invite imprisonment by violent 
methods, choose to subject themselves to discomforts in prison from 
which they could free themselves at a word, that therefore—therefore 
—this “dear land of England,” this old and complex State, is to 
capitulate at once to a doctrine which, in our belief, the great majority 
of its inhabitants disapprove and condemn, is to change its ancient 
use and custom, and is to embark alone of civilised States of the 
first rank, on the strange seas of Woman Suffrage. The considera- 
tions are not equal! and what is practically a revolution is not going 
to be bought so cheap! 

‘Let us, then, meet energy with energy, and in a spirit of hope. 
There is nothing in this movement which cannot be defeated, as 
this Manifesto points out. I have ventured lately to draw English 
attention to the state of things in America, where, after half a century 
of agitation, the Woman Suffrage movement is obviously declining, 
put down by the common sense of women themselves. They cer- 
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tainly could have got it if they had ultimately determined upon it; 
and in the sixties and seventies, when Women’s Clubs were spreading 
all” overj,the States," with the avowed object of securing Woman 
Suffrage, when great meetings were perpetually being held, and 
petitions presented to the'State"Legislatures, or to Congress, it looked 
as though the movement would” and must succeed. Four States 
had granted the Suffrage ;7 other States were being pressed to grant 
it. Then, in the eighties, the tide turned. The opinion of women 
themselves set against it. Women’s Anti-Suffrage Societies sprang 
up, led jn many cases by the women most actively concerned in 
social and philanthropic work; appeals to State Legislatures were 
met by counter-appeals, ably argued, a vast amount of literature 
was distributed; and now, not even Mrs. Cobden Sanderson can 
deny that the movement is receding, or, as Mrs. Fawcett prefers to 
put it, is “less advanced” than in England. Mr. Zangwill, indeed, 
announces that he is “bored” by facts drawn from Wyoming and 
Oregon. But I am afraid this is only when they are used against 
him! The Society for which he writes is never tired of quoting the 
four Suffrage States, when it suits them to do so, and of printing a . 
number of highly doubtful statements about them. One of their 
recent pamphlets deals entirely with the noble example of Wyoming 
and Colorado, Utah and Idaho. But when someone points out 
that there is a great deal to be said of another kind about these four 
States, and that the State of Oregon, which has for neighbours these 
very Suffrage States, has just defeated a Woman’s Suffrage amend- 
ment by 20,000 votes, as against 10,000 last time, and 1,800 the 
time before—then Mr. Zangwill is “ bored.” 
‘ We must fight.then, and fight with hope. 
‘ As to the reasons for the fight, we are probably all pretty much 
in this room. Women are “not undeveloped men but 
diverse,” and. the more complex the development of any State, 
the more diverse. Difference, not inferiority—it is on that we 
take our stand. The modern State depends for its very existence— 
and no juggling with facts can get rid of the truth—on the physical 
force of men, combined with the trained and specialised knowledge 
which men alone are able to get, because women, on whom the child- 
bearing and child-rearing of the world rest, have no time and no 
opportunity to get it. The difference in these respects between 
even the educated man and the educated woman—exceptions apart— 
is evident to us all. Speaking generally, the man’s mere daily life as 
breadwinner, as merchant, engineer, official, or manufacturer, gives 
him a practical training that is not open to the woman. The pursuit 
of advanced science, the constantly developing applications of science 
to industry and life, the great system of the world’s commerce and 
finance, the fundamental activities of railways and shipping, the hard 
- physical drudgery, in fact, of the world, day by day—not to speak of 
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naval and military affairs, and of that diplomacy which protects us 
and our children from war—these are male, conceived and executed 
by men. The work of Parliament turns upon them, assumes them at 
every turn. That so many ignorant male voters have to be called into 
the nation’s councils upon them, is the penalty we pay for what on 
the whole are the great goods of democracy. But this ignorance-vote 
is large enough in all conscience, when one considers the risks of the 
modern State ; and to add to it yet another, where the ignorance is 
imposed by nature and irreparable—the vote of women who in the 
vast majority of cases are debarred by their mere sex from that practical 
political experience which is at least always open to men—could any 
proceeding be more dangerous, more unreasonable? The women 
who ask it—able, honourable, noble women though they be—are not 
surely true patriots, in so far as they ask it. There is a greatness in 
self-restraint as well as in self-assertion ; and to embarrass the difficult 
work of men, in matters where men’s experience alone provides the 
materials for judgment, is not to help women. On the contrary. 
We are mothers, wives, and sisters of men, and we know that our 
interests are bound up with the best interests of men, and that to claim” 
to do their work as well as our own is to injure both. 

‘But we shall be told there is a vast field where men and women 
are equally concerned—the field of industrial and domestic legislation— 
and that women here ought to have an equal voice. And if there were 
any practical possibility of dividing up the work of Parliament, so that 
women should vote on only those matters where they are equally 
concerned with men, there would be a great deal to be said for a special 
franchise of the kind. But there is no such possibility. Mr. Glad- 
' stone tried something like it when in the case of the first Home Rule 
Bill he endeavoured to draw a line between certain subjects and others, 
in the case of the Irish members. We all know that he failed. The 
work of Parliament is one and indivisible. The handling of every 
subject bears on the handling of every other, and the vote, once given, 
can only carry with it the whole range of parliamentary power. 

‘But what then? Are women without power over the subjects 
that specially concern them, because they are and, as we hope, will 
remain without the parliamentary vote ? 

‘By no means. They have first of all the power which will always 
belong, vote or no vote, to knowledge and experience wherever they 
are to be found. During the last half-century, as the education of 
women has advanced, and as their experience has been enlarged, their 
influence upon public men and upon legislation has steadily increased. 
Not a single Bill is now passed bearing on the special interests of 
women and children, but women are anxiously consulted. When 
the Special Schools for defective children were constituted throughout 
the country, the influence of women shaped the law at every successive 
stage; when the Midwives Act was passed, it was not, as Mrs. 
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Pankhurst says, ‘“‘ passed by men without consulting women ”—it was, 
as I happened to know, mainly the work of a group of energetic and 
clear-headed women, who proved their point and achieved their 
reform, even against a strong masculine opposition. The Probation 
of Offenders Act of last year was framed throughout in consultation 
with women possessed of expert knowledge and experience ; and as 
for the Children’s Bill of this Session, this children’s charter, which 
does Mr. Samuel such honour, it could not have been drawn up without 
the advice and help of women, which it has had, throughout. Women, 
moreover, are now placed on Royal Commissions, and we may be very 
sure that the influence of Mrs. Sidney Webb on the Poor Law Com- 
mission is at least equal to that of any man upon it. 

‘ But this is not all. Women have not only the influence given 
them by special knowledge and ability, knowledge which enables 
them now in all fields to represent and speak for their sex ; they have 
also freely open to them, whether as electors or elected, the immense 
field of local government. They have had the municipal vote for 
thirty-seven years ; they have long been eligible as Poor Law Guardians, 
as parish or district councillors, and they have now been made eligible 
as county and borough councillors. If anyone will take up any 
competent book on local government and look at the powers of county 
and borough councils, he will ask himself, I think, how long will it 
be before women overtake or fill the immense sphere which has been 
here opened to them? They have not, indeed, shown any great zeal 
to fill it. The women’s vote has been extremely small, except when 
some exciting cause has intervened—not unlike the men, however, 
in this! But all the time, if the vote were really the talisman that 
the Suffragists proclaim, what women might have done in local 
government !|—what they still might do! 

“« Tf we get the vote,” says one of the Suffragist leaflets, “‘ more 
attention would be given to the condition of the children, to the care 
of the sick and aged, to education,” and so on. But meanwhile all 
sorts of powers are lying unused under the hands of women. There 
has been much talk, for instance, of the evils of street trading for 
children of school age. But this is a matter which depends entirely 
upon the County Council ; and if the women’s vote in London, which 
they have now possessed for thirty years and more, had been properly 
used and directed, street trading could have. been made impossible. 
Organised playgrounds again for children throughout London could 
have been established, as they have been established in Boston and 
New York; a hundred things could have been done for children, 
if voters and organisers had so willed it. Meanwhile, the need for 
women school managers of a capable sort throughout London is really 
urgent. In the Cripple Schools with which I have been specially 
connected, we cannot get women enough to do the work which 
urgently wants doing for these delicate and helpless children. And 
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meanwhile good brains and skilled hands are being diverted from 
women’s real tasks to this barren agitation for equal rights with men, 
in men’s own field, this sex-rivalry, which has too often masqueraded 
as reform. - 

‘Two arguments often used in the controversy are not touched 
in the Manifesto, which had of necessity to be short. But they have 
had remarkable influence upon the working population of the north. 
I mean (1) the argument that the possession of the vote would raise 
the wages of women to an equality with those of men ; (2) that hygienic 
regulation of the employment of women—married women especially 
—should not be imposed on women without their consent, expressed 
through the vote. 

‘ Heavy indeed is the responsibility of those who are teaching an 
excitable factory population that the possession of a vote will raise 
their wages!. If this were even remotely true, would the average 
wage of the agricultural labourer, twenty-four years after his political 
enfranchisement, be still 15s. or 16s. a week ? Would all that mass 
of low-paid male labour disclosed by Mr. Rowntree’s book on York, 
or Mr. Booth’s London, still exist—if the vote could remedy it ? 

‘The reasons why women’s wage is generally lower than that of 
men are partly economic, partly physical. There are more women 
than men; men are stronger than women; there is far more com- 
petition for men’s labour ; marriage and the expectation of marriage 
affect the industrial value of women’s work unfavourably; and 
above all the organisation of women’s labour is still backward and 
weak. 

‘Many causes now in operation will, we hope, tend in time to 
the better payment of women; the more even spread of the world’s 
population, better training, better organisation, and so on. But to 
teach the labouring women of England that a parliamentary vote 
is of itself to raise wages and bring them the economic millennium, 
is, as it seems to me, to poison the wells of thought and action among 
them, and to increase instead of lightening the burdens on our sex. 

‘ As to factory regulations, the opinion of women in the matter, 
trained and experienced women, has been of increasing importance 
with the Government for many years past. I believe I am not wrong 
in saying that a very large proportion of the recent reforms in factory 
legislation for women and children are due to the reports of women 
inspectors, in daily contact with the people, and bringing their trained 
knowledge to bear. But let us ask a further question. Is the work 
of married women in factories the concern only of women? Not at 
all. It is the concern of the nation as a whole, who are the trustees for 
and the guardians of the coming generation. 

‘Whether the legitimate influence of women on legislation could 
be carried further, on the lines of responsible advice, and co-operation 
with Government departments, is a matter to which some of us have 
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given anxious thought. You will find a reference to this in the 
Manifesto. We have no hard and fast plan. We throw out the 
suggestion to show that. we are far from admitting that everything 
is for the best in the best of worlds. -We know that there are griey- 
ances of women, just as there are grievances of men, awaiting redress. 
But let us not throw out the child with the bath water. Let us not 
in pushing the claims and demands of women forget that the interests 
of the whole—of the great country to which we all belong—must come 
first. As one reads the Suffragist literature, Macaulay’s lines come 
ringing in one’s head :— 
When all were for a party, 
And none were for the State. 


‘The party of sex may be the worst of all parties. And there 
is too much of it in the Suffrage agitation. 

‘Practically, then, our new League meets the Suffragist demand 
by a direct negative, and by the strong assertion that women’s true 
sphere is already secured to her, both in the home and the State, and 
what she has to do now is to fill and possess it. For the brutalities 
and wrongs that remain, force, political force, is no remedy. The task, 
alack, is harder than that. 

‘Finally, outside the political machinery necessary to the mainten- 
ance of the modern, civilised State, there is a world of thought and 
action common to both men and women alike, in perfect equality, a 
world more readily open to ideas than the world of party politics, a world 
where all reforms begin, and which provides the force which ultimately 
carries them. Every capacity of women can find, if we will, free scope 
in that world, and within it women’s influence and women’s power 
depend entirely upon what women are themselves. 

‘ Well, now, we have to give practical effect to this belief. We 
have to carry the organisation of the League throughout the country ; 
we have to provide good and adequate literature ; we have, above all, 
to break down the 420 pledges that have been given to Woman Suffrage 
in this Parliament ; and if Men’s Societies “ for the promotion of Woman 
Suffrage ” have been already formed—as they have been formed in the 
north—we must call on men to form Associations of voters “ in opposi- 
tion to Woman Suffrage.” In short, we must fight—with good 
humour, I hope, and with constant respect for those—often dear 
friends of our own—who differ from us, but with a determination to 
make our voice heard, and to save England, if we can, from a national 
disaster.’ 

Mary A. Warp. 
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